THE TWO SHREDS OF H AI R. 


BY MRS. D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


A simple lock of hair—glossv and black as night— ¡ 
coiled into a del icate curl, and nestled down in ihe < 
folds of this snowy paper, like the wing of a raven i 
rcsting upon a fleecv cloud! A single tress of jetty S 
hair, soft and silken—strange that it sbould thus touch s 
the chain of memoiy link bv ünk lili it vibrates almos! j 
painfullv—strange that it should awaken such emo- < 
tions, and cause my heart to beat thus heavily. And \ 
yet it is not verv strange after all; for the palé, fair J 
fingere that placed this lidie treasure in mine, and the ? 
fairer brow that once wore the black lock, have long ( 
been coid in death. \ 

Sweet Caroline—thine was a bright but brief exist- j 
ence. Too gentle and puré for this dark world, thy ) 
spirit early plumed its wings for Heaven. She was ) 
a tall, graceful girl, witli a brow of marble ptireness, { 
and an eve softer than the young gazelle's. I have j 
often gazej into those dark, gentle orbs, and tried to j 
fathom thcir deep and wonderful expression; but I > 
could not. There was somelhing in their glance, ) 
though they beamed only in love and Irustfulness, : 
something which was not of earth. Thsre was always j 
a rose tinge upon her clieek, and a deeper dye on 
either lip; and then the long, jetty, shining braids of 
her hair twined so gracefully about her fine head, and 
their deep shadows made the whiteness of her brow j 
and neck almosl dazzling. Yes—she was beautiftd, 
and each low tone of her soft voice fell upon the ear v 
like the trembling echo of a harp, musical and thril- 
ling. 

Her home was in the bosorn of bright, fair Connec -1 
ticut; and its green hills ana flowery vales, with the 
rnelody of its gliding streamlets, had been her com- 
panions. and the music she loved; and froin the sweet ! 
jnfluenees surrounding her had her soul taken a tinge 
of romance and of sadness, which made the light of j 
her lovelv face all the more attractive and winning. j 
At last my »wn dear friend lefl the home of her girl- ; 
hood, and left her girlhood too. She stood at the holy j 
altar with the chosen of her young heart, and spake S 
the solemn vow which made her another’s. A tear- | 
drop dimmed her eve, and a paleness carne over her j 
cheek as she stooped to imprint upon her sick mother's | 
brow the pnrting kiss; and her brcath was quick and i 
almost suffocatingasshc unlocked the entwiningarms I 
of her only sister from her neck, and turned from her j 
anxious, tenrful face. But a low voice whose faintest j 
tones was rnelody to her trusting soul, soon banished j 
the glistening gems from her chceks and brought back ( 
the sunshine of joy to her drooping eyes. The dear < 
one carne in all her loveliness, and with her bright < 
tlreams to our own benutiful village—to be one among < 
tis—and now face to face we whispered of the past, j 
and wreathcd bright garlands of hope for the future. 1 
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Months passed on, and the light of her eve was yet 
undimmed—ay, it gathered intenser brightness. The 
glow on her cheek be carne richer, and I sometimea 
fancied the sweet, gentle voice grew tremulous and 
weaker; though I hoped it was a mere fancy. Sum- 
mer had again thrown her wreath of raany flowere 
over the brow of nature, and each sheltered nook 
rung with the echo of fairy music, while the green 
vallevs and sunny hill-sides blushed and smiled be* 
neath their burden of clustering blossoms. Therewaa 
a smile too upon the lipa of the young bride, as she 
walked forth to inbale the delicious odor that filled 
the a ir almost to heaviness. But her step was not as 
light, her heart not as joyous as in the happy past. A 
coid and withered hand was upon her heart-strings, 
and soon she yielded to its merciless touch. Like 
a flower she faded, as silently, as peacefully. We 
hardly knew that death was by till she had ceased to 
breathe, and lay coid and still, but oh, how beautiful 
in his icy arms. There was a crushing of bearts that 
had bowed to an earthly idol, a withering of blissfal 
dreams, a bending to earth of broken «pirita. There 
was an infant wail; but the tremulous cry fell un* 
heeded upon the young mother’s ear. Her quivering 
lips had pressed the last coid kiss upon its tender 
brow, and now she had tuned her harp in Heaven. 
It was a rural spot near her childhood baunts where 
they la id the lovely clay to rest; and ina few months 
the dead babe slept upon the mother's bosom, while 
over the blossom and the bud flowere less beautiful, 
but frail like them, shed their soft perfume. She has 
passed from the dark and cheerless world, but the 
gentle memoryof myyouthful schoolmate, my chosen 
friend, is yet fresh and green in my heart of hearts. 

With this long, soft curl of aubum carne a thou- 
snnd bright and happy thoughts. It is not exactly 
auburn; yet there is a mingling of go/d with the rich 
brown; and I fancy now that I see the slender thing 
waving with its fellow ringlets over a puré, fair fore- 
head, shading eyes of deepest grey. With this tress 
comes to my mind a snowy cottage nestled within a 
shadowy, grassy vale, at the foot of that tall, bold 
mountain in good, dear Vermont. The air is so puré 
and fresh, and the summer brceze so soft and musical 
on that mountain’s summit, and then the brond, green 
valley below, with its clustering white cottages and 
its velvet lawns, and the winding river, whose silver 
watera sparkle in the sunlighl—all, all unite to make 
it one of nature’s “beauty spots.” That summer was 
a bright, a happy one which I spent beneath the roof 
of that sweet little cottage, with her from whose sunny 
brow I plucked this trembling little prisoner. Winder, 
that is the ñame of my mountain nymph. She is a 
fairy girl, and the music of her mellow voice has 
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often rung around Ihat mountain side and through the ; 
shady glens, till its sofl echo carne floating back in j 
the melody of the rippling water#, and the quivering j 
slrains of the spring warblers thut shook their bright ^ 
wings and soared Heavenward till lost to the walch- \ 
ing cye. * 

Dear Winder! thongh the smile on her full, red > 
lipa ia ever fresh and dinipling; though the light of; 
her aoft grey eye seems ever clear and steady, and í 
the glow on her cheek unfading, vet there iras a time 5 
when lip, and cheek, and brow were marble white, } 
when the sunny eyes were dimmed with thickly 1 
coming teers, and the heart throbbcd in pain and : 
agony. And those who watch her clof»ely now, those S 
who watch each varyingexpression of her bright face, f 
may see a sadness in toe playful smile, and a metan- i 
choly mingling in the deep light of her grey eye. < 
Winder was very young when she gave her warm, j 
loving hoart away; and he who took the gift and j 
gladly gave his own in exchangc, was worthy the j 
pricelesa gem. A few short months thev were very "j 
happy, and wandered hand in hand over that moun- ! 
tain's brow, and drank in the glories of the surround- j 
ing scene. But at last the youth grew sick, and his < 
lofty soul wandered in darkness. A deathly paleness ; 
sat upon his noble forehead, and a wild light was in j 
his dark eye. Her ñame waa ever on his parched j 
lips, and he was again wandering over the hill-side j 
and deep vales with her he loved. She was near, ? 
and it was her hand that smonthed the jetty locks from ) 
his fevered cheek, and she whispered gently in her í 
aubdued and trembling tone» to his heart. He heard j 
her at last, and with a faint smile comiDg over his ) 
ashy lip, he fell asleep. > 

Poor Winder! she was young yet for such sorrow, > 
and it fell heavily upon her heart; and though as time > 
rolled on, the bloorn returned to her palé cheek, and j 
health to her frame, she has never forgotten that manly ( 
forra, ñor the music of that voice. She is a dear, good > 
girl, and her aubum locks ha ve often been pressed bv j 
the palsied hand of age, while a blessing on her head > 
has come from the heart which four-score years had j 
not chilled. I well remfember one personage, the most s 
rcmarkable in my youthful mind of anv in that plea- j 
sant liltle Eden-flower vale. She was a very oíd í 
woman, and occupied the ancient white ho use acroes ( 
the narrow, wooden bridge, only a few rods from j 
Winder’s cottage. The building was almost as aged j 
as ils solitary inmate, and its dark brown walls bent j 
over the green bank, and seemed to totter in every i 
breeze that swept over the flat roof, while the tall, j 
oíd oaks that towered around it had almost forgotten j 
to dolhe themselvcs in the fresh, green li very of their ; 


young days, and stood in leafless grandeur like sen- 
tiucls about the dilapidnted mansión. It had been a 
striicture of elegance once, and its now rtistv side# 
had gültcred in the stinbeatns the proudcst and lord- 
liest dwelling for miles around. It was the only 
painted house in all that región, and that gave it the 
tille which it still bore, though nearly half a century 
back the brown walls peeped through their covering 
of white, and the last vestí ge of paint disappeared. 

I well remember the first time I ascended the steep, 
grassy bank, and trod the narrow, moss-grown foot- 
paih leading to the oíd hall door. 1 clung lo the hand 
of my smiling companion, and trembled 1 scaree knew 
why. But there was something about thal straiige oíd 
house that lookcd so frowninglv down upon ua, that 
made the warm blood chill about my heart. We 
passed through two or three large, vacan! rootns, our 
footsteps echoing along the empty windings, and tal- 
ling upon my ear like a death-knell, till at last in a 
small apartment that contained but little to make life 
pleasant, we found the oíd lady, and I started back as 
she aróse from her seat and approached to meet os. 
with her bony hand extended, and her blue eyes. 
which seemed ulterly rayless, directed toward tbe 
spot where we stood. She was bent nearly double. 
and it was with ditficully she hobbled along, calling 
out in her shrill, sharp voice— 

“Is it you, Winder child; and who, pray, have you 
here?” She la id her skinny fingere upon rov arm and 
peered into my palé face with those strango little eyes, 
until I turned away in an agony of fear from her gaxe. 
The poor oíd woman was very deaf, and the bright. 
laughing lips of Winder approached her ear, while 
in her clear, bird-like voice she screamed out— 

“Good mother, this is a dear friend whom I cali 
sister. She has come far to visit our mountain homo, 
and we have called to see you, and bring you this 
nice fruit!” 

The oíd mother was satisfied, for a faint smile broke 
over ber livid lips, and I fancied a ray of light carne 
to ber dull eyes. She took the little basket and crept 
back to her seat, while we with her permistión wan¬ 
dered up the broken stair-way, and over the forsaken 
rooms of that ancient house. 

We often visited the poor oíd creature after that, 
and I have gazed over her wrinkled face and won- 
dered if the glow of beauty ever lit up those features. 
and if that wandering eye ever danced in sunny light. 
The weary frame is crumbling now to its tnother dust; 
but perhaps the spirit that inhabited that crumbling 
temple is clolhed in a beauty far surpassing eartli"» 
lovcliest vi>ions. But where has this little ringiet uf 
aubum hair led me? 




THE FIVE DOLLAR BILL 


AN AUTOBIOGR APH Y. 

NO. I. — THE HARD LAN DLORD. 

B Y H ARE I Sl'NDERLAND. 


I jtAVE seen hard servicc, and am, in consequence, 
mucb worn and faded. Were I to relute all I have 
witnessed In mv passage through life, the storv would 
¿II voluntes, and make one of ihe most interestingand 
insiructive histories that ever was written; and tliis 
serviee I mav one day render to mankind, unless un- 
fitted for the task by the feebleness of oíd age that I > 
perceive already beginning to steal upon me. At j 
present I only intend jotting down, in a loose manner, > 
the incidents of a single wcek; premisingthat Ibelong j 
to a rcspectable family; am a lover of truth, and bear J 
upon my face no promisc that will not be fully paid > 
on dcmand. / 

I bad slept snugly in the pocket-book of a certain > 
individual well known in the good eity of Brotherly > 
Love, for about a month, in companv with a large ' 
number of my relatives, some near of kin, and others > 
so remóte that I had not before even heard of their \ 
existence. We had a pleasant time, and spent the ) 
greater portion of it in comparing notes. 

One morning, an individual whose voice I had j 
often heard during the month of repose, carne into < 
my owner’s office and said, in a hesitating and humble ( 
way— ( 

“I am sorry to trouble yon so often; but necessity \ 
compels me to be urgent. If you will settlc my bilí ? 
to-day you will confer a great favor.” < 

At least a dozen times had I heard the same request \ 
in the same voice, and the reply had been— ) 

“I can’t attend to you to-day,” or > 

“I’ve no money to spare,” or > 

“Cali some other time,” or j 

“ Don ’t come here with your bilí so often. I ’ll pay j 
it before long.” ) 

On the present occasion, there was something in the > 
face or tones of the applicant that my owner could not j 
resist, for he put his hand reluctantlv into his pocket, j 
and drawing out his distended wallel, in which I lay, j 
said, in a very unpleasant and insulting manner— j 

“ You’re the most troublesome person about your s 
bilis of any that I have deulinirs with. I ’ll takc good j 
care not to make any more with you. Ilerc, write a j 
receipt.” c 

While saving this, he was turning over bilí after < 
bilí. At last, selecting me, and looking at me for ? 
some moinents, as if lie hated to give ine up, he j 
tlirew me upon the table wherc the man sat writing. j 
“There!” he uttered petuleutly, and folding up his > 
wnllet, thrnst it back into his pocket. ) 

I must own that I was no little surprised at ñuding > 
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. mvself adequatc to the discharge of a bilí for which 
| the man had been asking at least a month, and ihe 
payment of which had frequently been denied on ihe 
ground of want of funds, while I lay snugly in the 
debtor’s pocket in companv with twenty or thirty 
relatives, some with a valué four times that attached 
to me. 

I looked with some interest at the man who had 
now l>ecame my possessor. A glance told me that 
he was in humble circumstances. His dress was 
mean, and his face had a care worn expression. I 
havo been a great deal among the poor, and know a 
really poor man at the firsl glance. Not all are poor 
whose dress is coinmon. Some who dress well know 
more of the real stings of poverty than some whose 
appearance display far less of taste and comfort. The 
eountenance gcnerally gives the irue Índex. 

The man took me up quicklv, and after a hurried 
glance at my face, crushed me up in his hard, horny- 
like hand, and saying with a bow— 

“Thank you, sir,” which was merelv answered by 
a grunt, turned away and departed. He did not linger 
by the way, ñor release the vice-like grip with which 
he had elutehed me. A walk of about ten minutes 
brought him to a «malí shop, which he entered. A 
pale-faced girl stood leaning upon the counter. She 
turned her eyes upon the man, as he carne in. Hopc 
and fear were blcnded in the expression of her coun- 
tenance. 

“ There,” said the man, “ is your money.” And he 
opened the door of the prison where I lay, unfolded 
me, and gave me to the girl. “Iam sorry,” headded, 
“that I could not give it to you before, for I know 
you need it. I wish all who owe me were as willing 
to pay as I am.” 

A sinile lighted up the wan face of the girl, as she 
took the money, and said— 

“1 would not have asked you for it so often; but 
you know-” 

“Oh, yes, I know as well as you do,” repücd the 
man, in a kind voice, “that cvery dollur you earn is 
needed before your work is done; and it has grieved 
me that I could not pav you sooner. But, when people 
who owe me, wont pay, how can I pay? Ah, me!” 
and he sighed—“ah, me! If those who have plenty 
would only consider those who have to depend for 
dailv bread upon their daily labor, it would be bctler 
for the world. I 'm thinking. The man who owes a 
dollnr, and kceps a dollar lying idle in his pocket. 1 

don't cali an lioncsl man al hcart.” 
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The girl took out a purse, and after carefully fold -1 “I colleeted five dollare to-day from a man who 
ing me up wiih her thin, delicate fingere, placed me didn’t mean to pay me, I verily believe,” said the 
therein. My companions I found were a small silver j father. “But, I happened to catch him with his lili 
coin of the lowest denominaron, and a penny. I fe!t ? opcn, and a five dollar bilí so plainly visible that 
a strong desire to know more of this young girl, in ? there was no chance for him to make his usual state- 
whoee face there was an expression of sufibring, > ment of not having any money in the house. So he 
blended with patience, though little of hope in this i paid me with as good a grace as he could mustcr. 
world; but I was disappointed. After leaving the j “Suppoee wc let this five dollar bilí go into the oíd 
•hop of the man from whom she had received me, ^ lady’s hands. I reckon we can spare it. What do 
the walked for some distance; tben entering a store, > you all say? It’s almost as good as pickcd up in tho 
she purchascd several articles of food, and handing j Street, any how.” 

me over the counter, desired that the two dollare her j “Oh, let ns do so by all means,” said the wifo. 
mother owed, and also the price of the ihings just \ And the daughters warmly seconded the proposa!, 
bought, might be taken out. I was laid in the grocer’s ) The pockct-book was opened, and I takeu out and 
drawer, from which a dollar and a half were taken j handed to one of the girls, who agreed to go on the 
and given in change, and then the girl left. While I i next day and make glad the oíd lady’s heart by trans- 
lay thinking abotit her, and pitying the condition of $ ferring me into her keeping. In the meantime I was 
the poor and friendless, the till in which I had been '} placed, quite tenderly, in the maiden’s purse, whero 
deposited was opened and I was again passed to a > I lay snugly enough, all alone in my glory,unlil about 
new owner, who placed me in his pocket-book, after l ten o’clock on the next morning, when my fair pos- 
a glance at my face, which gave me an opportunity ; sessor went forth on her errand of mercy. 
to look at him. There was nothing particularly re-? An oíd woman, with many age-marks and eare- 
markable in his countenance, ñor in his appearance. ( lines upon her face, welcorned with a smile, meant 
I had seen many bctter looking men, but the outside ; to be cheerful, the ángel of mercy who had come to 
¡s not always a true exponent of what is within. t visit her. 

All day I reposed in this man’s pocket. Toward > “Have you bronght the work your ma was to eut 
evening he went home to his family, which I found j out for me?” she asked, as she handed the young !ady 
to consist of his wife and two daughters. The girls > a chair. 


were just verging into woman’s estáte. After tea, > 
they drew around a centre-table, and one of the girls í 
read for an hour. Then they talked for awhile about j 
the book, after which the conversation took a more > 
varied torn. > 

“Didn’tl see youpassingalongPineStreet to-day?” j 
asked the father, in a pause, speaking to one of his i 
daughters. S 

“I don’t know,” was replied. s 

“Were you in Pine Street?” < 

“Yes, sir; about three o’clock. But where were j 
you, if you saw me?” ( 

“ On my way into Southwark on business. I saw t 
you Crossing Fifth Street sorae distance ahead of me. < 
Where were you going?” < 

“ To 6ee oíd Mrs. Glendy about some plain sewing < 
for mother. Poor woman! She seems very unhappy.” i 
“Ah! What’s the matter?” j 

“ She told me that they found it very hard to get ¿ 
along. That her danghter’s healih was so poor that | 
she couldn’t work much over half of her lime, and ? 
then was not able to get her money punctually. She ? 
said that, light as their rentwas, they always found j 
it diíficult to lay by enough to meet it, and that their j 
landlord troubled them with threats that made them ) 
very unhappy.” > 

“That’a bád, indeed,” said the father. “Did she j 
say how much they owed their landlord?” 

“Two months rent, only, and that can’t be much. \ 
I don’t believe they pay over two or three dollare for s 
the room they occupy.” S 

I felt the hand of the man in whose pocket I wns < 
lying, fingering the little repository in which I had < 
been snugly stowed. The conversation went on, < 
and presently the pocket-book was drawn forth, and ] 
opened. 
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“No,” she replied, “mother will not have it ready 
before to-morrow. Then I will bring it, or else send 
it down by a servant.” 

“Very well,” said the woman, a slight shade of 
disappointment in her voice. “I was in hopes you 
had brought it along, as I find myself idle to-day ” 

“Be thankful, then,for a dayof rest, Mrs.Glendy,” 
said the young lady “You need it, I am sure.” 

“Rest, ehild!” replied the woman, with some bit- 
terness. “That is what I can’t afford to take, and it 
will do me little good to sit idle, and expeot every 
instant our landlord’s collector to come in for tho 
rent.” 

“How much do you owe him?” 

“Just five dollare. But Heaven onlylcnows where 
it is to come from! We haven’t over a dollar in tho 
world. Ellen—poor ehild! she is more fit to be in 
bed than anywhere else—has gone out for work; but 
after she gets it and does it, there is no certainty when 
the money will come.” 

“Five dollare,” remarked my fair possessor, and 
she put her hand upon her purse. I expectcd to be 
produced; but no; I was not disturbed in my quiet 
nook. “Who is your landlord?” she asked. 

“Mr.-. He lives in Arch Street.” 

“Oh, yes! I know who he is very well. Is it pos- 
sible that he troubles you for so small an amount?” 

“He! Yes, indeed! He’s the closest landlord I 
ever had.” 

Just then the door opened, and the dauehter cntered. 
I was not a little surprised lo find in her the poor young 
girl who had owned me for so short a period on the 
day before; but plcasure at the thouglu of being about 
to render her an iinportant Service, iningled with mv 
surprise. The work for which she had gone was not 

ready, and she could not conccal her di«appointment. 
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THE SAYIOUr’s LOOK. 


“Never mind,” said ihc young lady in whose pocket 
1 lay, “I will go direcily lióme, and get mother lo pre¬ 
pare ihe work ehe wanls you to do, and send some oí 
it down in the course of an liour.” 

She aróse and left them, bearing wilh her many 
thanks íor tbeir kindness. I must own ihat I felt dis- 
appoinled at her not handing ine ovcr, and mnking 
the heart of these poor people glad. Why she liad 
not done this, I was at a losa to conjecturc. She had 
certainly left hoine for that vcry parpóse. I was not 
long, however, in donbt, for her quick fect were bent 
toward that part of the town where iheir landlord re- 
sided, and in a short space of time after leaving their 
htimble abode, she was at the elcgant residence of the 
man, who owned the comfortless honse where lliey 
lived. 


When the poor woman mentioned her londlord’s 
ñame, I knew into what capacious pooket-book I 
was dcstined to be transferred; il was the same in 
which I had idly reposed for the last month. And 
here 1 soon found myself. Not a single one of my 
oíd compamons were gone; but I found many strange 
faces among them. 

“Ile’s no poorer, certainly, by that transaction,” 
I said to myself, as the leallier folds closed around 
me, “and olher hearts are lighter, and yet to be made 
lighter.” 

The oíd fellow didn’t remember my face—notwith- 
slanding he regarded rae with the kind expresaran of 
a fricad—but I knew bim very well. 

“Now for anolher long reating spcll,” I said. 
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NO. II —.THE SUSPECTED SERVANT. 


BY II A 11 R Y SI ND ERRAN D. 

J n.\r> cxpectcd. as I havc snid, to have remained a ^ lus wnv townrd Tliird Street, where he cxchanged 
long while m llie pockct of the hurd landlord; bilí I > me wiih a broker for a ti ve dollar gold pieee. The 
wasmistaken in ibis opinión; fornnhourhadscaroely > next man at the broker’s counler was a poor fcllow 
passed after he receivcd me, wlien bis wife eniered ) wbo liad received bis wcek’s waires in uncurrent 
the room. She was equipped for a shopping excur- / small bilis, up<jn whirh be wns oblieed to lose tbree 
bien, and wanted money. ^ per cent discuunt. The last comer into the broker’s 

“ Hovv iniiolr?” be askcd, in rcluctnnt tonos. / drawer, I wns the tirst on top. and liemir handy wns 

“Give me lifty dollars.” £ paid out to the journeymun mechanie, wbo look me 

“ Fitv dollars!” replied the husband. “ Wbat do i homc and gnve me to bis wil'e. íflie beinc in a worry 

yon want wilb so much?” $ about something at the moment, tneked me inlo her 

“ I ve gol a great manv things to get.” < bosom, wilbout lliinking wbat she dul. 

“ I can’l spare lifty dollars.” > This wns on í?atnrday. After snppcr tbat night, 

‘•Ñor fifi y cents neither, I suppose. But, I co.n’l > the man wbo luid received me 1’rom the broker, saul 

he!p that. Yon mnst give me wbat I want.” < to bis wife. 

“ Won’t twentv-five do?” c “I tbink we’d better pay sometbimr on otir bilí at 

“ No. I mnst have have at least lili y.” < the store. lis been getling beavier and heavier every 

Tiie man reallv gronncd in spirit. r weck instead of liirbter. I suppose we migbt sparo 

“ I (h i ule yon are extravagant, iny dear,” he said. ? tbree dollars, and lesscn it tbat much cverv week 
“And I tbink yon are miserly, my dear,” she re- ? until it is paid. I ’rn reallyont of all beart with tbese 
plicd, bulf langbing, balf serious. “ But coiné, let me ? bilis running up. We mnst trv and pay for every 
have the inonoy ; time is passing, and 1 have a good ? tbing we gct, and if we havcn't the money for wbat 

manv places to go.” ? we bappen to want, try to do without it until we have. 

“ I can spare yon thirty-five,” said the husband. ) Tbis be i tur forever in debí, disheartens me.” 

“ But I want lit'ty. No, let me see-” > “ I’m sure,” said the wilc, “ it troubles me as much 

“ Won’t forty do?” ; asitdocsvou. Yes; pay tbree dollars by all means; and 

“ No; I forgot a shawl tbat I mnst get for Aggy.) IMI try and make what’s left do ns until íkiturdny.” 

Make it seventv.” > “Give me the bilí then, and IMI go and pav three 

“rfeventy! No—no. It’s no use to talk. I can't> dollars out of tbat. We’ll want the otber chango lo 
let yon have tbat much to-dav.” j use.” 

The pocket-book now saw the light, and, with ninc i “ The bilí 1 wbat bilí ?” asked the wife in surprise, 
•tbers of a like denomina!ion, were removed tliere- > and with a look of bcwiblerinent. 
from and iiundcd to the ludy, wbo took us, and said > “ The live dollar bilí I gnve yon wbon I carne homo 

nothimr of the extra twenty. Tbat was only a rase at dinner time. Wbat did yon do wilb it ?” 

lo enable her to get wbat she wanted. ^ “Yes; now I reinember that yon did give me a 

In balf an hour from tbis time. I was in the money s bilí.” said the wife, tboiigbtfully. “ I mnst have put 

drawer of a certain dry good's dealcr in Chcstnut í it in mylitlle box in the bureau drawer, where I kcep 
Street, and balf an hour after tbat, in the pursc of a \ my ebunge.” 

ladvto whom I was "iven in chango. She left me at j And she went to her little box, her bosom panting 
a confectioner’s, and the confectioner paid me, tbat ? with ularm. But she did not lind me tliere. 
nigbt, to one of bis workman, wbo handed me over j “I’m sure I put it Itere,” she said. “ I think I re¬ 
to bis wife. On the next morning I was taken to > rnember it distinetlv. Oh. I mnst have put it here. I 
market and paid to a buteher. But he didn’t keep l alwavs put my money in tbis box.” 
me long, for layitur ino carelessly in his pocket-book, y “ But where is it ?” asked the husband. 
with one of my edges sticking out, and tbrusting his > “Sure enough! Where isit? I put ¡tliere; and 
book into his pocket, with an end exposed, I pre- > it eouldn’t have gonc away without hands.” 
senled loo good an opportunity for a trial of skill by ] “Of coursc not.” 

one of the liglit-tinaered gentrv, and left bis posses- j Mcantime, the wife, wbo could not have been very 

sion without, I presume, bis being the wiser of the > sure about the disposifion she had made of me, was 
transaction. ^ ruminaging in her bosom. her fmgers nlmost louching 

The person who tlius, tinlawfullv, 1>eeame my í me time after time, vet not Corning into apprchensible 
owner, was a gentleinan so lar as dress and appcur-j eoiitael. 

anee wcrc eoneerned. He left the market-house $ “Minbe yon put it sume where elsc?” suggested 
without waiting to see if I wouíd be missed, and took ) the husband. “ Look in the drawer.” 
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“ No! I’m stirc I put it in the box.” Yet, while “ If yon «Ion ’t tell me this instant, I MI send for a pólice 
she said this, the wife turnod the drawer, iti which a ollieer and have vou taken before an alderman!” 
she kept her box. all topsy turvy. She did not üiid s The poor ehild le 1 1 upon her knees.and in an agony 
the objcct of her nnxious seareh. \ of tcars vowed, before Heaven, that she was inno- 

"Look in your pocket,” said the husband, npon ] cent, and implorcd her accnscr to spare her. The 
Avilóse forehead the drops of sweal began to stand. ) man now inlerposed, and lold the girl that he wonld l>e 
11 c had worked hard for his wages, and to lose so \ very sorrv to think she was puiltv of suoh a dreadfnl 
large a sum as I represented wus no liglit matter for < crime, and sincerelv hoped that she was innocent. 
him. ^ Hut that as a five dallar bilí had been taken from his 

“1 know it ísn’t there. I put it in the box,” roplied \ wifo’s drawer, and she was the only person in the 
the wife, as she turned her poekets inside out. And ; house besides theinselves, suspicion very naturally 
in a moment asked the question— < fell upon her. 

“Are you sure you gave me the money?” 5 “But she mighl have dropped it,” said the girl, 

“ Yon are sure you put it in the box. If I had not < gaining somc control over herself; “or put it in her 
piven it to you, how could you have made that dispo- > bosom in a liurrv. I rememlier, she thoughl she lost 
sition of it ? Certainlv I gave it to you. I remember ) monev once before, and-” 

it as well as if it had been done but a minute ago.” ; “Silenoe! lilis instant!” exclaimed the woman. 

“Then somcbody's got it,” said the wife, in a low > “No! I put it in the box in mv drawer, and some- 
tone, haIf looking over her shouldor. “Uf course, if , bodv’s taken it out. And you know who’s gol it too, 
you gave it to me, I put it in the box where I alwuys ) well enough!” 

keep mv money.” > It was all in vain that the poor ehild protcsted that 

“It’s a scrious matter to accuse any one of steal- S she was innoceut. Iler trunk, her room, and her 
inp,” snggcsted the husband. ^ person werc searched, and she mude to hear from 

“1 know it is; bul the money couldn’t have pone í the excited woman all kinds of words of abuso. Of 
withonl liands.” And again she looked over her S course the seareh was useless, for I still la y against 
shouldcr, in the direction of a young girl who was $ the passjon-heaving bosom of the wife. At last the 
ai work in the kitehen. j husband interposed, and sent the pirl to the kitchen. 

The husband looked worriod and pcrplexed. < lie was, by this time, prettv well sati«fied that she 

“¡Siippose you usk Jane il she kuows anything > hadn’t the missing bilí. And now commcnced a 
aboin it,” he said. seareh in cvcry nook and córner of the rooms. 

The woman, actinp upon this hint, cnlled the girl. j drawers and closets up stairs and down, which was 
“Jane,” she said, looking nccusation at the ehild, \ continued until bed-time, without nvail. At a late 
“I’ve lost a five dollar bilí. llave you seen it?” < honr they prepared to retire for the night. 

“No, maiini," replied the ehild, llius suddenly ad- \ “What’s that?” said the husband. as I fell to the 
dressed, who felt that suspicion was attached to her, ’ floor, on the womau’s removing her dress, stooping 
and could not help coloring and looking frightened j and picking me up as he spoke. “The bilí, as I 
and confuscd. > live!” 

“I put it in this box.” said the woman, sternly, ) The wife stood in utter amazement. 

contrae! ing her brow, and ílxing her evos upon the S “Atul so it was in your bosom all the time!” 

girl, “and now its gone. It cou'.du’t have walked > “Well, I declare! Now I recollect that when you 
uwav.” ^ gave it to me, I tncked it in my bosom. I was too 

“Imleed. nw'ani I haven’t got it,” protested Jane, j bnsy nt the time to put it awav.” 

“Who said you had? \ ou are very quiek with ) “I’m very sorry that you aceused poor Jane,” said 
your demal,” retoited the woman. “I shall begin to • (he husband. 

think you have taken it.” j “So mn I. But it can’t l>e helped now.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. indeed, mn’am! I’ve not been > “I reallyfeel bad about it. Poor ehild! Youought 
near your drawer,” said the girl. bursting inte tcars; > to be more careful.” 

a not her evidenec in the eyes of her aecuser Uiut she > “I know I oupht. But its too Inte to mend it now. 

had sto'.en the money. í It ’ll be a lesson to me to take bclter eare of money 

“But didti’t you fiad the bilí on the door?” was : nnother time.” 
asked. < “I hope it will. lias Jane pone to bed?” 

Oh, no ma'am. I haven’t got the bilí. Indeed I , “Ves. Wliv?" 


haven’t.” j “If she’s up, you ousht to let her know at once 

“ " herc is it tlien ?” < that the monev’s l'ound. It will relieve her mind.” 

“Indeed, ma'am, 1 don’t know," replied tl)C girl, < “I don’t know that anvthing need be said ubont it. 


weepingand wringing her lmiuls. 

“ W ell, I don’t believe you!” rctorted the woman, 
passionately. “Your very face and munner betray 
you. “I think we had better seareh her trunk,” she 
added. turning to her hu>b.ind. 

“Do, do!” said the ehild. “It isn'l there. You 
won’t (iiid it there?” 

“Thcn where is it? you littlc thieving huzzy!” 
exclaimed the woman, lo?ing all cotnmand of herself. 


< She's conscious of innoeenee, and thal’s enough.” 

| “I think you ought to tell her.” 

^ “Il’ll be time enough to-morrow,” replied the wife. 
? To-morrow carne, and the sad looking girl prepnred 
$ the breakfast. But not a word was said to her about 
^ my having been found. The fact was, the woman 

Í who had aeeusod her was asliamed to let the girl 
know the truth. After breakfast Jane put on her 
things and went out. She did not return that night, 
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ñor was she back on the Monday morning when I . malee her confesa having stolen me, when I had been 
was taken away and clianged at Ihe grocer’s. What j hnrriedly la id ín between lwo lea ves of a largo faimiy 
further passed on Ihe subject, of course I know not. j Bible and forgotten. I bdieve I reposed diere f«_«r 
I was bul lillle surprised at the oecurrences of Satur- s Ihree months before I was discovered by a yonng 
day night, for I had secn sueh things before. I have \ lady who was trving her lovcr with the Bible and a 
been lost pretty much in the same way more than a / key. The person who placed me tliere. tlicn recol- 
dozen times in my life. Once, in this city, a poor [ lecled all ubout it. 
eolored girl was tortured most cruelly in order to ( 


» 





THE F IY E DOLLAB BILL. 


NO. III.-TnE GAMBLERS. 


BY H A R R Y SLNDERLAND. 


After various changes, I was paúl into the hands ) 
of a magistrnte, by a poor fellow, who was Ihrown J 
into coste in a pctty suit; the magistrute handcd me s 
over to a constable to whom fees were due, and he < 
exchanged me in a cofTce-house, from which I went ( 
into the hands of a merchant, who gavo me to his \ 
wife, and she paid me out to her milliner; the milliner | 
sent me to market. where I passed about for a while \ 
amone: butchers and hnckstcrs. During the afternoon, > 
I was in Moyamcusing prlson; but the individual who J 
took me there, sent me by the hand cf an otlicer to í 
his wife. She would fain have kept me, but was ^ 
nol able. By nightfall, I was in the pocket of a gen- i 
(lemán living in W'alnut Street, lie gave a large ^ 
party that evening. If 1 could linter to do so, I would s 
lite to describe the brilliant spcctacle I witne«sed. < 
There was a large assemblagc of beantyand fashion. \ 
Everytning was in the most costly and elcgant style. $ 
In the crowded rooms, 1 several times noticed a \ 
lair, intelligenl-looking young man, whose restlesa < 
cye, and frequcnt quick unconscious moveincnts, too ( 
surely indicated a mind tliat was ili at ease. He v 
danced, occasionallv, but wúthout taking much inte- j 
rest in what he was doing. I missed him at least two c 
liours before the company dispersed. < 

On the next morning, I went again to the market- t 
house. There I got into the pocket of the keeper of j 
a large hotel, on Chestnut Street, and, towards mid- } 
day, he changed a twenty dollar bilí for the restless < 
young man I had noticcd at the party, on the previous \ 
evening, and I passed into his hands. In his pocket- 5 
book, I met several oíd friends, wilh whom I spent j 
the rest of the day, relating my own, or listening to ) 
their adventures. > 

About eight o’clock that evening, the young man } 
in whose pocket I was at rest. aróse from the bed i 
upon which he had been Iving in his room at the $ 
hotel, and for at lenst an hour paced, uneasily, the í 
lloor. From his manner it was evident that he was | 
debating some qucslion of intercst, and that there was < 
a severe Mrtiggle in his mind. Once during his un- ^ 
easy perambulations, he sat down at a table, and $ 
taking out his pockct-book, carefully counted over | 
its contents. The whole sum, my humble self in- ( 
cluded, was just four hundred and thirty dollars. The > 
precise knowledge of what his pockct-book contained ? 
«lid not appcar to «fiord him much pleasure. f 

“Four hundred and thirty dollars!” he muttered, as ? 
he crow’ded us back into our repository, and thrusting j 
that, wilh an impatient gestare, into his pocket, aróse j 
and c.ommenced walking the (loor again. “Four j 
hundred and thirty dollars!” he repeated, with inuch 5 
hitterness. “It was over four thousand last night. i 
Vol. XIV.-8 
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But what was that ? I had twenty thousand entrusted 
to me; and here is all that remnins. Accursed infatua- 
tion! Knowing the danger, why was I inad enougli 
to tempt my own ruin? But it is too late now. One 
more eíTort lo recover myself—one more tierce strug- 
gle—and all will be over. Daré I hope for success ? 
Oh, if fortune would smile upon me but this once, 
and restore me what 1 have lost, that I might step 
back, trembling, from this gulf that opens darkly at 
my feet!” 

The unhappy young man w r as decply moved. He 
sunk into a chair, and bnrving his face in his hands, 
gave way to the weakness of tears. A stern calmness 
succeeded to Ibis. 

“Now for the last throw,” he said, rising up, with 
a countenance from which had (led all traces of emo- 
tion. Going to his trunk, he took therefrom a pislol, 
and, after carefully loading arul capping it, replaeed 
the weapon with the single reinark. 

“That will do its work well, if needed.” 

Ilc then left the hotel and wnlkcd with a rapid stop 
for a few squares, when he stopped at a large and 
handsome dwelling, the whole front of which was 
durk. He pulled the bell; paused a moment; pulled 
again, and again paused. At the ihird dislinct ring, 
the door (lew open, and he passed into the dark ves- 
tibule. When the inner door turned on its liingés— 
but not until the outer one had been carefully closed— 
a flood of light burst upon him. He moved through 
richly fumished and brilliantly lighted rooms, without 
so much as casting a glance at those within them, or 
noticing the elegance and tasto with which they were 
filted up. I had been there before, us well as he, and 
had witnessed scenes w’hich, if related, would malee 
the reader’s heart grow coid. I kncw whither his 
steps were tending, and the purposc in his mind, as 
he ascended to the third story; but felt how great 
and almost fatal was the error he connnitted, when he 
paused at a bar, liberally fumished wilh everything 
to eat and drink, and swallowed a large glass of 
brandy to steady his quivering ñervos. I knew that 
the artificial composure to be derived from brandy 
would not be sutlicient to sustain him to a safe issue 
in the strnggle before him. He needed the coolness 
of a well balanccd mind. 

In the bar-room he took a few turns across the floor, 
until he bogan to feel the etfects of the brandy, and 
then went deliberately to a large apartment in the 
front of the building, in which several persons were 
enguged at carda. He was not long in meeting with 
what he sought—a parlner. The individual with 
whom he sat down to plav was no stranger to me— 
he was one of the principáis of the establishment 
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TO AN ABSENT WIFE 


and a man who rarcly trusted trr'íither chanco or 
bkill in a game at cards, and who.rarely lost wlien he 
played. 

The unhappy young man sa« not tho odds that 
were agninst him. lie played Wit^ unusual skill, 
showing himself to be a pcrfect masterbf the game— 
it was in this skill that he fondly trusted—but what is 
skill opposed to such an antagonist as he had, who 
knew the back of every card in his adversary’s hand 
as well as he knew the faces of those in his own. 
Steadily the tide of fortune went agninst him, until he 
played with a recklessness and desperalion that made 
his ruin only the more certain and easy of accom- 
plishment. An hour from the time he entered that 
place, he rushed from it, without a dollar in his 
pocket. The consequences he had dreaded, too 
surcly carne. I know not whether he committcd tho 
still madder act he contemplated. 

All human sympathies must have been dead in the 
heart of the wretch who so coldly and wickedly 
robbed that unhappy young man, or he could not have 
lookcd upon his palé dcspairing face, mild eves, and 
bloodless lips, when the last card, upon which he 
had staked his last hope, turned up against him, wilh- 
out restoring what lie had won. But he looked away 
from that face, and let his eyes rest upon his booty. 
The sisrht of that held down all weak emotions. 

“ Another ílv has burnt his w’ings in your cnndle, 
I sec,” said a confedérate, joining the gambler after 
the young man had fled from the house. 

“Yes; but the poor devil was lower than I thoughl 


for. I expected at least four or five thousand 
more.” 

“ How much have you w’on to-night?” 

“Only a liltlc over four hundred.” 

“Hardly worth the trouble. I got nearly four 
thousand out of him last night.” 

“ Every liltle helps. We must take eare of tho 
small gains, as well as the large ones. But, as I have 
pockeled ten thousand of the money entrusted to 
him—ha! ha! a safe man lo entrust money with, 
wasn ’t he—I don ’t think I need complain.” 

“I suppose he will blow his brains out on the 
strenglh of his successes to-night?” 

“I hope so—that is, if he have any left, poor devil! 
The best thing a fellow like him can do, is to shuflie 
oT this mortal coil. His head will rest easier.” 

“Dead men tell no tales.” 

“ Just what I mean. Somctimcs a fellow like him, 
after losing everything, awakens into a virluous in¬ 
dignaron agninst gentlemen of our cloth, raises a huo 
and cry, and then there is the dcuce to pay, and all 
that. I guess he ’ll tip the trigger, though. He looks 
to me like a game bird.” 

And thus these wretehes. half in jest and half in 
enrnest, talked of the miserable victim of their in¬ 
fernal arts, while I was transferred from the tablo, 
where the young man had placed me, to the pocket 
of the gambler, where I lay undisturbed until the 
next night, when I witnesscd other sccnes in that 
den of crime. But the history of my week is 
ended. 



THE ADOPTED CHILD.. 


B Y A. C. EI.LIOTT. 


Tiiat was an anxious day for Mr#. Talhot, on ^ it. Iler heart beat painfully as slic dresscd thcm ber- 
which she was expecting her brotlicr Keginald. < solf,and wonderod nnxiouslyon which of lier darlings 
Evcrylhing ahout the cottage was nrrnnged ns neallv • his elioice would fall. She bopcd it would be one of 
as posible, and—a very uniisiial occurrencc—all her <■ the boya—Saín, the eldest, or Keginald, his namcsake 
eiiílit littlc children were lookmg as nice and clean as < —or cvcn little Charley or Marv—any one, but ber 
jf tlicv were eaeh the only object of bcr care. Thev | wild, reckless Edith, or the baby. Everv one knows 
sccnied to be suíforing raihcr tlian enjoving tilia un- t bow a mother’s lieart clings to her baby; but middle- 
wonted lidiness; and lliere was great dunger ihat, if < nged gentlenien seldoin have the same fondness for 
tlieir tutele did not soon makc bis appearance, all \ thein, and so Mr. Churcltill hardly gave the chubby 
Mrs. Tulbot’s labor would be lost. But l>efore she : staring little fellow a seeond look; but it was precisoly 
liad quite put the futisbing touch to her own toilet, the ; the forward little Edith that won bis wholc heart ia 
stibdtied nuirtnur of cbildish voices informed her that | the tirst ten minutes, by her contidence, her plavful- 
tho expected and almost dreaded personage had ar- < ness, and her ineessant chnttcring. She deelared, as 
rived; and hastening out, she was clasped to the < soon as she was nsked, her rcadmc=s to go with hitn 
breas! of her only brother, for the first time for ycars. s in his prettv carriagc, to live with Itiin, and to be his 
Any one would have known at once that they < own little girl alwavs. Mrs. Tnlbot hinted in vain 
were brother and sister, though the good-nature that ■ that one of the boys or oidor children would suit hini 
beamed from his face had beon cxalted and purilied < better probablv; but he did not like little bovs, lie 
to u much more spiritual expression in hers, and, < «?aid, and Edith was just the right age; a child of four 
though he was cvidently some years oidor, therc £ was no longer troublesome like an inlunt, but yet 
were no linos on his face like those that inanv cares ^ she was yonng enough to leam soon to look upon her 
and sorrows liad traced on liéis. He appeared to be , unele’s house as her only lióme. Mr. Cliurchill was 
one of those wliose content sprang, not from rising ^ very positive in his choice, and as Mrs. Talhot had 
above lilis lower world, but from ílnding abundant í resolved to consent to his requesf, she had nothing to 
satisfaction in the good tliings of life. But, nolwith- < do but to gol ber little Edith ready to go as soon as 
standing his want of elevation of charaeter, he was a £ possible, as Mr. Cliurchill was anxious to Icave after 
plcasant companion, ovcrllowing as lie was with j dinner, to avoid ineeting Mr. Talhot, who was nway 
kindiu'ss and good-nature. He did not tc!l his sister 5 lor the day undor pretence of a business engagement. 
how changed and care-worn he thought her; ncither ) Edith hore the parting with great composure, telling 
did he nsk for her hwsband, for he was the only one [ tliem not to cry, that she would soon be bnck. As 
in the wliole circle of his acqunintance, to whom lie < long as she was riding she was very much amtised; 
had a deeided aversión; but he bogan immedintely to ) but wlicn the carriage stoppcd at the inn, and she 
plav with the children, and to divert as much ns pos- | was put lo bed in a strange room, lier grief was un- 
sible all pninful reminiscences by talking with tlic j controllahle. They tried in vain to quiet lier. All 
greatest rnpiditv. < niglil long lier únele sat by her, wondering to see 

Mrs. T.i'.bot’s stnrv is one that lias bcen so often < sucli a young child display such strength of feeling. 
told, and so much more often actcd in real life, tlial it £ It was not ti!l the diin liglit of morning was stealing 
has becomc quite stale. A verv prettv, gay girl, she < throush the c!o«ed blinds, that lier «obs were hushed, 
inarriod, against lier family’s consent, a maa nm.li he- (and she was sleeping henvily, and, as it scemed lo 
neatli her in everv respect. íslie was casi oíf by her j her tircd únele, refreshingly. The slnmber carne 
futher, and, for many ycars, drasrecd on a miserable $ just in time to prevent his fulfilling the deterinination 
lite in poverty and distre-s. Wlien her futher died, ; he had formed in the nieht—totake Edith hacktoher 
Keginald, her only brother, setlled upon her an an- < motlier as soon as possible 

ninty. just enoiurh to keep her from want, for he did ; Itwas a long time before Edith couldget used to her 
not wi-li that Mr. Talhot should derivo uny bcnefit < ncw home—a statcly mansión, in an extensive park, 
from his cooncxiou with hiin. < at some little distance from New York. It seemed 

The gratitude Mrs. Talhot fclt for Rcginald’s kind- <to her so lonely to have no one but her únele to 
ness was out of all proportion to the gilí, for, little as : amuse her. after being accustomed to the conipaniou- 
it was for a man with his large income to bestow, it S slilp of so many children; but she did gct used to it, 
saved her from so much anxiety and distress, that she ; and became excecdingly fond of Mr. Churclull, 
fe!t as ihoueh nothing could ever repay the delit. And ¿ following him everywhere like his sliadow. Mr. 
when Mr. Churclull wrote to nsk her permission to ; Clnirehill’s wife was a selfish, disagreeable woman, 
adopt one of her children, she felt that she conld not j who piqued lierself not only on eontrolling lier house, 
refuse the request, much as it distressed her to grant $ but her husband, too; and genera'ly sbe succcedcd 
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very well, but now and ihcn she found Mr. Churchill t except in some cases wherc her unamiable temper and 
quite unmanasreable. One of these occasions was I strong prejudices had warped her from her naturally 
when he resolved to assist his sister, even though «be ? strong sense of right and wrong. 
persisted in living with Mr. Talbot; and anolher, ? And so Edith returned to her oíd home after sevcn- 
when he informed her that he intended to ndopt one \ teen years of absencc.sad and dejected, sorrowing bo 
of his nieccs. This last step she resisted with all lier j much for thc death of her únele that the loss of the in- 
rnight, and, when she found her etl'orts useless, she ! ( heritance was hnrdly considered as any grievance by 
subsided inton State of sullen opposition,and resolved ( ( her at first. Of course as months went by, and time, 
to have nothing to do with the ehild. Il would have í the grand consoler softened her distress, she fclt, and 
been well ¡f she had been true to her detennination; j fclt at first acutely, the deprivation of many thing» 
but she could not resist the teinptalion to reprove and ' whicli she had always considered as essential to her 
check the little intruder on every possible occasion, ' comfort. But her inother was as kiud and devoted 
lili therc sprang up a lasting feud bctween them— j as ever; and her brothers and sisters, trained under 
open and violent, on the part of Edith, and quiet and < so lovely and exccllent an example, did all in their 
lorrnenting, on Mrs. Churchill’s side. < power to comfort her and inake her losses seem light. 

As Editli grew up though, lovely, blooming and ) Her father was the only one who complained, or ag- 
high-spirited, she saw that theso quarrels seriously < gravated in nny wny her distress, and this he did 
annoyed her únele, who would saeritice almost any* < oftener by sneering allusions to her “fair-wealher 
thing for pcace, and so she tried to avoid her aunt as < lover,” as he called Devereux, Ihan in nnyother way. 
mucli as possible; and when she could not, lo bear c This annoyed her thc more because, though she 
her rebukes without reply. This course served to ; hersclf felt the ulmost conlidence in his aflection, his 
render her still more disagrccable to Mrs. Churchill; l silence and absence gave ampie rcason for commcnt 
but, as it pleased her únele, Edith was contented. < and distrust, Edith had been at home for six wceks, 

Thus matlers went on, till Edith had nearlv reachcd : and had not heard a word from hiin, or even seen him 
her twenty-lirst year. She had been engaged since ¡ since her unele's death. though always before when 
<he was cighteen to Charles Devereux, a young man \ she had been making her vearly visit of four weeks at 
of good though reduccd fainily, and of fine talents—a [ home, he had come up from New York once or twico 
person who was every way agreeable to her únele, S to visit her. Hhe could not help thinking it rather 
and to whom she was very much attached. They • strange that he did not lay aside his business, how- 
woiild have been married before, but her únele could j ever pressing it might be, and basten to consolé her 
not bear to part with her, and had exacted a promise ^ ¡n her lime of aílliction. But he carne at last: she 
l'rom her not to lcave him before she was twcnty* > cnught a glimpse of him, as seated in a travelling car¬ 
ene. This she had readily given; but Devereux j riage lie drove quickiy pnst her father’s house to the 
liiinself'complained bitterly of the delay. Time, « inn. She wondered why he did not get out at the 
however, elfects marvellous changos, and one of the • cottage as usual, and let the carriagc go on; she won- 


tnost wonderful that he produces is thedisappearance < 
of aflection ihat we ílatter ourselvcs is unrhangeahle. > 
Just three months before Edith’s wedding dav, Mr. < 
Churchill died suddenly in a fit of apoplexv. Edith’s < 
grief was so violent and distressing that they feared ( 
for her reason; and her eldest brother was sent for ( 
by Mrs. Churchill, who informed him coldly that it ; 
was her desire that Edith should be taken home by 5 
him as soon after the funeral as possible, as her pre- | 
senes therc had always been to herverv undesirnble. < 
Samuel Talbot could not imagine why Mrs. Churchill ¡ 
«hould take such a tone, as he had always understood ) 
that his únele intended to make Edith hisheiress; bul j 
his astonishmcnt was changed to indignation w’hen J 
he found that there was no will, but one made many < ( 
vears before, in which Mrs. Churchill was left all the í 


dered still more at his long delay in coming to her, 
and had begun to persuade herself that she must have 
been mistaken. 

Restless and uncasv, she wandered from room to 
room, and at Icngth took refuge in the little shrub- 
bery in front of the cottage, wherc she spent the 
whole aftemoon, either walking hastily through its 
winding pathway, or standing almost motionless with 
her eyes fixed on the gate. Her mother carne out 
two or three times to cali her in, but the last time she 
saw Edith hastening to mcct Devereux, who had just 
ente.ed, and so she drew back without speaking. It 
seemed to Mrs. Talbot a very little while, though, 
before the door of thc little sittinr-room opened quietly, 
and Edith entered with a face palé as mnrble, but as 
calm and un moved, she seemed to be so determined 


property. lie applied to Edith for an explanation, j to resist all expression of feclingthat she had entirely 
and, as soon as she comprehended him, she said that > overeóme them. 

her únele had told her but a short time before his | “What is thc matter, dcar?” nskcd her mother; 

death that he had left her all his fortune, exccpting ] “where is Mr. Devereux? Didn’t you ask him to 

that during her life Mrs. Churchill was to have the > stay to tea?” 

house, with an income suflicient to support her in thc s “He has gone a way, mother.” 

style to which she had been accustoined. However,^ “Gone away!” exclaimed Mrs. Talbot; “not to 

this will was nowhere to be found, and all but Edith < New York?” 

and some who were very well acquainted with his \ “Yes,” said Edith, calmly, "he has returned to 
feelings for her, thoueht that if he had ever made it ( New York. Ho is not coming hereagain. Don’tsay 
he must have destroyed it himself; for Mrs. Churchill j anylhing about him to me just now, dear mother, and 
had always been known as a strictlv upright, con- j ask the others not to—I cannot bear it yet. I símil be 
scientious woman, and so she always had been, 5 better soon, I hope.” 
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THE ADOPTED CI11LD. 


Edilh's first struezle with hcr feclings when she : 
l'ound that ¡t was her weallh and nol herself that > 
Ueverenx hnd sought, was more overpowcring lo hcr j 
than n!I lier previous sorrows. She felt so desoíate l 
and almndoned. and ve( was so dctcrinincd not to l 
y ¡oíd to lier feclings, that tliough outwardlv she ap- < 
peared unusunlly composcd, she felt herself to be in < 
■rreat danirer of losing lier reason. Hut the first bit- ( 

f 

ternes* of hcr prrief over, she was astonished to find ; 
how easilvshc could uprootall those feelings of aíTec- i 
tion, which she liad eherislied so long that thev liad ! 
seeincd once a part of lier inmost being. To a hirrh- ; 
spiritcd, lofty soul like Edilh’s, 1 ievereux appearcd so í 
Ihorouehly contemptible and tinwortliv, that she at ■ 
last llegan to regañí her loss of fortune as a blessing ; 
rnther than an alJIiction, in prevcnting her from be- í 
coming the wife and intímate companion of sucli a ; 
man. ! 

Tliree years passed away, during which Edith felt - 
that she liad derived more real advanlngcs from her [ 
sorrows, neeompanied as thev werc bv great bles- ^ 
sin£r«, tlian from all the wnrldlv advantaecs she liad : 
previonsly enjoyed. She had changed from a spoiled ) 
and petted cliild. to a generous and self-denying wo- i 
man, and liad become a great favorito in lier own i 
family, where her cncrgyand activitymade her very ¿ 
uscful. At the end of this time she marricd the elergy- j 
man of the parish, Jolin Cavendisli, a man everv wav ( 
worthy of her, and was not a little surprised to find i 
that she was evcn happier in the little parsonnge, with \ 
her limited income and manifold dutios. than she had ¡ 
ever becn as the rieh Mr. C'htirehill’s heiress. lint it • 
cannot lie denicd (lint she sometimcs longed for a little ¡ 
ot the wealth that she liad fortnerly lavished so fool- | 
ishly; espeeially alter her little Ueginald's birth, for ! 
whoin she could not bcar to nnticipate the narrow 5 
sphere in which he would probably lie coiulemned to j 

move. < 

( 

She was falking to her husband ubout it one evening ( 
'vhen a letter carne from Mrs. (’hurehill, requesting \ 
hcr to come to her as soon as possihle. Edilh sus- < 
peeted at oneo that the will so long desired m vain < 
was tound at last, and lost no time in oheving the ^ 
summons. Mr. Ca vendish could not nccompany lier, < 
bul w f as to lollow her in a day or two; and she scnt ( 
her ehild, now nearly two years oíd, lo her mother, l 
as she kuew her aunt's temper too well to think that > 
the presenee of a noisy hoy would be anylhing but a j 
sourcc of discomfort. \ 

She was, thereforc, alone wlicn, after having saluted \ 
kindly the oíd domestic who carne forward to wel- ' 


in hcr aunt's once dignified and commnnding appenr- 
anee. She looked pa!c and harrassed, and was resl- 
less and pre-oeeupied. She seemed to be alone too, 
nnd Editli had alwnys hcard that the house had been 
íilled with lier aunt’s own relations ever since her de¬ 
parto re. 

Mrs. Churchill not only took no dinner herself, but 
was cvidently so impatient to llave the meal over, 
that Editli hardly allowed herself lime to taste the 
di*hes placed hefore hcr. When thev were alone 
Mrs. Churchill liegan abruplly bvnsking Edith “what 
«lie thought lier únele had done with the will he lold 
her he had tríade?" 

“He to!d me,” said Edith, “that he liad put it in 
his seeretary, and I alwavs thought that it must have 
slippod into soinc creviee, or heen carefully hid in 
some seeret drawer that w r as known to no one but 
himself.” 

“Tlien you never suspected me, Edith?” asked lier 
aunt. 

“Oh, no! never for one moment! such a thoucht 
would never enler my liead. I hopo yon have not 
supposed me guilty of such injustiee?” said Edith. 

“ I don ’t know,” said Mrs. Churchill, “it has seemed 
to me as thomrh everybody mnst have suspected ir.e, 
and I could bcar it no longer. I did take it, Edith, 
lure it is.” 

With these words, drawing the will from her 
pocket. she handed it to her astonished niece. 

“I will tell you all aboul if, my ehild. and then I 
hope, thougli you must blame me, you will judge me 
more leniently than you do now. Yonr tíñele gave 
it to me to read and I did not like it at all, and told 
hitn «o.and we hnd quite a quarrel nbout it; howcver 
he consented to alter one clnnse in it which I objcctcd 
to. and lelt it in my writing-desk lili the lawver who 
drew it up should come again, which he was expedid 
to do in a lew days. Your únele knew I disliked you, 
or rather that I thought I did, yet my character for 
uprightness nnd truth was such that he never sus- 
pected me of being eapahle of committmg so dis- 
honornblc an act as depriving you of your right. 

“After his sudden deaih, when thev werc looking 
in vain for tliis very will, and npplied at last to me, I 
yiehled to a smlden and powcrful impulse, nnd said 
that I knew nothing nbout it. I had no sooncr spoken 
the words than í would have given all I tntined hv 
them and more too, to have reealled thcm—but I 
could not confesa inyself a thief, and neitlier could I 
bear the sight of yon whom I had wroneed. You 
know how harshly I sent you awnv, but you do not 


come their former peí and little mistress, she entered ' know how ol’tcn I wislied you to return. 1 l'ound to 
the larce, elegant draw’ing-room where hcr aunt gene- j my aslonisliment ihat I bad really become attached 
rally sat. She met with u very dillerent precting from ) to you, and that more than lialf my opparent dislike 
what she had cxpected; instend of the usual coid bow j aróse from my naturally perverse disposition and bad 
or stifl’shake of the hand, Mrs. Churchill hastened to- < temper. My own relations, for whose sake I had 
wnrd hcr wiih a nervous, eager, impatient expression, | commilted so great a crime, disgusted me by their 
kissed her hnrriedly, eomplained of her delay, when < sycophancy and deceit, and I longed for you, frunk 
in reality Edith had been hall' afraid that lier aunt ? and hastv as vou were. Hesides a sense of mv guilt 


would tlunk her very impatient, and telling her that ? prc\ed upon me, and I do not think I have had a 
hcr oíd room had been prepare»! for hcr, and that she ( moment’s peace sinee you left. I could not bear it 
must get herseif readv for dinner as soon as possihle, ( any longer, and so I sent for you. Yon mny do as 
hurried her ofl' without hardly aüowing her to speak. '( yon picase with the will, dear Edilh, only I enlreat 
Yet in tliis little time Edilh luid noticed a great change ( you, dont make my guilt public, at least wlule I livc. 
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I will give up this rcsidenec to you now, and all but ; than ever, and shc lived and dicd more than ever re- 
a baro support—I sliall foel betlcr if I do so, I thiuk— > specled and esleemed. 

I can bear poverty but not infamy.” > Ediili ol'ten met Charles Dcvereux, nfter she had 

lint Edith would not liear of her aunt’s doing that; > removed to a place not far from her aunt’s residcnce, 
she ¡nsisted on her retnining all the privileges given > and never «lid so without making a mental compari- 
to her by the will, and always allowed it to be sup- í son between him and her lmsband,and thankirig Pro¬ 
poned, even by her husbund, that her aunt had aeci- l vidence for the lroublcs that had shown her the worlh- 
dently discovered the long-lost document, which her ^ lessness of the one, and the vahío of the other. As 
sense of justiee would not permit her to suppress. $ for him he married an hciress,hisgrand object in life, 
Consequcntly Mr?. Churchill’s character stood higher ' but whellier he was happy or not no one could tell. 



THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTER 


EY ANSIE KAVELIS. 


“Shall I confesa it? I believe in broten henrts, and the possibility of dying of disappointed love.”—I rvtxq. 

“That lieart tlie mnrtyr of ¡ts fumino** lutrn'd. 

And died of love tltui could not be retuni'd.’’—CAMrBicLL. 


Tire saloon was brilliantly lighted, and 

“ The yonnjr and the grty they hnd inot in the hnll, [ 
And nuinhond and beauty both vied nt the bull.” 

Nevcr was there a cayer throng, and never more of 
manlv beautv and of femininc lovelmoss than assem- ( 
blcd that evoning. < 

Standing alone at the embrasura of an opon case- ? 
ment was a lady of a sujierior and peculiar slyle of t 
beauty. Her form, ralher above the usual heitrht, j 
was exccedingly praceful. and everv movemenl be- ) 
traycd that original dignity and native nobloness, that ) 
at once excites respoct and admira!ion. Iler hitrh ) 
arched forehead was clcar and white as the maride 5 
that her father seulptured, and her finely moulded > 
fea tures were eqnal in beauty to his most maslerly > 
production, while her largo, darle eyes were soft and ^ 
beautiful n« the famed skies of her native Italy. j 
As she was gnzing on the moonliglit shadows with j 
a thoughtful air, she started at a liirht touch upon her i 
hand, and the sound of a cay and pleasant voicc: j 
“Ave, Florcnce, I searcc had seen you hulf hidden j 
in the drapery of this window, and had almost past 5 
you as I just enterad the saloon.” The youth, who 5 
addressed her, was a pupil of her father’s, and had I 
been for years a daily visitor at his sttidio. j 

There was notliing striking in his countenance, t 
nnless it was that peculiar palones* about the moitth. 5 
which is so often observed in the intellectuul and J 
stndious. He had just returned from a distant citv, I 
where he had been absent for scveral months, and j 
thev now inet for the first time since his depatture. 
His deportment was frank and brother-hke; his ealm, 
olear blue eye looked out the quietness of fricndship; 
but hers, was full of a deep. wann, wild poetry that 
seeined to have druwn its fervor from the fount of 
love; and he, all uneonsciously, was the ohject of 
that devoted passion. 

“She hnd no brenth. ñor bointr. bnt in hi*; 

He wn* her voicc; sin: dnl not speak to him, 

Hat trcmldcd on his wonls; he was her sight, 

Fnr her ove foltowM los. and «aw with his. 

Which color’d all her ohjccts:—she liad censed 
To live within hcrsclf; he was her lile, 

The ucean t > the nvr of li«*r tlumghu, 

Which terminnted all: opon a tone. 

A touch of los. her blocs) woiilrl ebb nnd flow, 

And her check chantre tcuipcstuously— 
lint he in tliose foml feelitigs had no sitare: 

-to him she was 

Kven as a sister—but no inore-” 

A not her, a youngr inid-di i puian. joined them. “Well, 
Locura,” suid he, uddrcssing the artist, “ you are to be 
married shortly to the pretty Mary llartly, I hcar.” 
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The lady started: the well spring of her being was 
suddenly poisoned, the light of her existence was ex¬ 
tingo ishod. 

Hut the soul, wromrht up to its highost pitch of ex- 
eitement, often exhibits u quiekness of thought, nnd a 
self-possessio», which, in a less cxcited State of l'eel- 
intr, it is a straturor to. The desper.tlion of despnir, 
the agony of un over-wrought inind, brings a calm- 
ness, coolness, nnd deliltcration, nevcr seen, where 
hope is mingied with thosc feelings. Thus mmglcd, 
a tlnctuation is produced, which, likc the waves of 
the sen, prevents this learful stagnation. 

Florcnce heard the words, and her soul was death 
struck. Hut, though with a face of snowy palones*, 
she turned to him. and with a gay and sportive laugh, 
gave him a jest as bright and beautiful as the hitbble 
of a glaneing wave; and then she praised with in- 
genuousness the lair and innocent young being that 
he had chosen, and wislicd them happiness. 

******** 

Lerrarc was sitting in tlie drnwing-room alono with 
Florcnce; as he took a book from the table. an open 
pajier fell from it; he took it up nnd rcad: 

This enrnest love tnust all l>c crush'd, 

Tliese wild nfTfctiiins must be htish'd; 

No mure my watohful eye must roain, 

To sec thee wemling to my home. 

Whcn thnn shnlt choose another bride, 

A wife stamls fomlIy at thy side, 

This bu ruine love I feel for thee, 

Witl llttn, I know, be guilt in me. 

’Tis now, 'tis now, ’erc comes that time, 

While still this soul be free from crune, 

That I must tearh 111c to forget, 

Whom, loving now, I sin not yct. 

There was no quotation, and it was written in Flo- 
renee’s hand W’hat does this mean? Whom could 
Florcnce Cordova love that would not he proud of 
that love? Have not all sought her, and she refused 
them all? With deep seriousness she fixcd her lanre 
eyes upon them One moment she determined to tell 
him it was he, he, whom she loved, and who was 
meant there in those aennized linos; but the thought 
of his bride carne to her, and she could not for her 
life have l>ern tmjust to her. Suddenly, as thouch 
her serionsness had heen a fnree, she hurst into a 
laugh; “hey, C'harlic, and did you think I meant 
mvself there? It is casier sometimes to use the first 
person than any other, and so I did it then.” And that 
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gay laugh, and those light words took cfíect; and he j 
bel le ved those linea to lie the reclines of sume heroine ! 
oí' her strong imngiuings. < 

##*##*#* 

The mnrriage day carne, and Floreare aceompa- ( 
nied her father to the brilliunt acene. Iler nerved ( 
spirit operated as the vine cnp in briitging to her ; 
inore than her usual kccnness ol' intellect. And alie £ 
vas the atar oí the evening, sparkling in her beautv ^ 
and wit, and never vas her proud father so conscions : 
uf the unuaual talent and lovelincss oí tliat durling ^ 
child. < 

lie knew nol that that evening hers was the bril- < 

/ 

lianey oí the hectic. and liko it vas the presago to < 
consuniption—a consuniption oí the soul. '( 

And therc vas Mury Hartly. her lace beaming with • 
smilcs oí happiness, standing beside the devoted and ) 
atlectionatc Legare. Soon as the ceremonv was pro- i 
noune.ed, Florence sealcd a kiss on the younp brídeos ) 
brow, and pavo her a boiiquet, tokening a thousand ¿ 
wishes for their happiness. Ñor were her air and j 
words oí aflection assunied: she was onc who would >, 
Jiave scorned lo breathe one word ol love that carne ; 
not froin the innermost sanctuarv oí her soul: she > 


nant” was nenr. Her father sat beside her, and gazed 
intcntlv upon her. Therc was a long silence; and 
then carne a souud, as though an almost spent zephyr 
was touching the ehords oí an teolian. 

“My father,” said Florence, “I feel that I am 
dying: mine has been a diseasc that no physician 
could cure, no medicine henl: it is my soul's strong 
workings that hnve worn otit this tabernacle of clay : 
the tiro of the young aHections burning upon the altar 
of the heart, and the sacrilice refused, often consumes 
that heart. ’Tis that whieli withers the rose ’ere half 
bloomcd, whieli humes down the sun, thoughseareely 
risen, wliieh brings many to an early grave, with the 
‘dew of youth’ fresh upon ihem; und it is thus tliat I 
die. Forgivc me, my more than father, my dearest, 
best fricad, if I have erred in concealing from you 
that whieh has absorbed my being: bnt I have loved 
with all the intcnsity of whieh a woman’s nature is 
capable: yes, while you have regnrded Legare with 
the tenderness of a father, and he looked upon me 
with the all’ection of a brother; I have felt for him all 
the fire of an ardent love. And it has all been con- 
eealcd; and let it still be—let not the tears whieh 
Charles and his sweet Mary sluill shed over my grave, 


loved the girl; loved her becatiseshe waslovely; and j 
vet more, lieeause she was beloved bv hitn, whose j 
very shadow she had gnzed on with atfeetíon. * 

******** < 

It was the cióse of an Indian Sttmmer day; the sun • 
was gathering in its last rays, and the quiet of evening j 
was approachiug. ] 

Florence, in deathly beauty, was reclining on an < 
ottomnn in her fathers studio, and gazing earnestly $ 
on the beautiítil, vet melaneholy seenc. It was a \ 
semblancc of herself: those few soft davs, when suin- ^ 
mer seemed to step back a moment, as if sorry it had $ 
departed, to seal its hurried farewell kiss, were the ■ 
surc presage of the chillv blasts of winter; and that J 
bloom upon her cheek, lliat hectic spot, the mockcry < 
of hcalth, < 

Told, like an ludían Sununrr day, ) 

That Ufe wai liust’nmg to decay. j 

It was a fitting season for youth and beauty to de- < 
part; and Florence fell lliat tlie “Angel of the Cove- ! 


l>e einbittered by the thought that it was their lovcs 
that brought me thus early there. And, as I die, dcar 
father, let that nuintle of your love, whieh has ever 
lie en wrapped around me, fall upon those dear ones, 
wlioin, with you, I love best on carth. Their nflec- 
tion, your beautiful art, and your trust in Hcaven, 
niust be your consolation when I am gone. And it 
will be a consolation, too, when I tell you lliat I grieve 
not at dcath, that I rejoicc in the prospeet of it. It is 
a gladdening thought to me that my spirit is about to 
escape from its earthly temple, that I am to bccome 
altogother spiritual, and so soon to be akin to those 
ángelio spirits that ‘adore and bum;’ for the cruciblc 
of ugonv, throuah whieh my soul lias past, lias, I trust, 
refined it, and, I humbly daré to hope, filted it for the 
societv of Heaven. Seal one dlher kiss upon my 
brow, dear father, and I go.” 

That father impressed there one deep and agonizing 
embrace; and when he raised his face from hers she 
was as white and soullcss as the statues around him: 
he was alone with the creations of his art. 






ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


BY II A E R Y SINDERLASD. 


“ Markied! Are you rcally in earnest, Jones?” ^ 
“Oh, yes. I’ve got a wife; and a good onc too. ( 
Though I niust own that she’s not whnt wotild be j 
ealled a beauty. But pretty is that pretty does. I < 
thought lier exoeedingly plain at lirst, but thal im- , 
pression has worn otf, aud to ni y eyes lier person is ( 
now quite agrccublc.” 

“lint Jones, how were you ever ab!e to muster up j 
couragc enough to ask a woman to Imve vou?” 

“That was the grent point of dilliculty,” repüed ) 
Jones. “I wouid ha ve taken a wife ten or lif teen > 
years carlier than I did, if it hadn : t been for that í 
confounded ‘popping the question.’ But I never j 
could do that. More than a dozen times have 1 been i 
on the point of ollering my heart to some charming s 
fair one, who already had it in full possession, not- s 
withstanding she, strangely enough, wouid not dis- < 
cover the fací; but it was no use; I couldn’t do it. j 
My knees wouid begin to tremble, my breast to ( 
heave, my heart to rise tipward, and iny tongue to j 
cleave to the roof of my tnuuth. More than once in \ 
my lile, I got to the point of cssaying to speak; but | 
I had no utteranee. The vocal organs were sulieriug a 
under a temporary nervous paral) sis. ( 

“Once I was inore despcratelv in lovc than usual; j 
and I believe the swcct, young ercaturc who was the < 
object of lilis passioii lelt for me a reciprocating ten- ( 
demess. I visited lier for upward of a year, aud if 1 í 
could have said the word, I believe she wouid have > 
fallen into ni y arms at almost nny time during that | 
period: but I had not the eourage. She was a beau- ) 
tiful being—a verv poet’s dream of lovcliness. But ) 
I lost lier bccause my fuint heart wouid not let me j 
win her. It was leap year, when I visited this sweet i 
maiden. and I lived in the dailv hopo that she wouid i 
assert her privilege. and spenk the words of love j 
herself. I even alludcd to the Bisscxtile fact, but my > 
meaning was not understood. Whilc I yet lingered, s 
resolving everv duy that on the morrow I wouid ( 
know my fute, a bolder man, nnd less worthy I wouid ( 
fain believe, stepped in and carried oíf the prize. j 
“It took me a year or two to get over this. My < 
heart had been dceply touched. But, I was a mar- 
rying man. A wife I had always intended to have, j 
and a wife I was full y resolved that I wouid have. i 
So, as a last resort, I advertised.” ) 

“Whnt!” 

“I advertised for a wife.” > 

“Oh, dear!” j 

“Its truc. And wliat is more I was suceessful. 5 
Let me tell you the slory.” > 

“Do. I have scen a good many matrimonial ad- > 
vertisementg. but sel tliem all down as pieees of j 
pleasantry. And you rcally gol your wife bv adver- i 
tising." | 


“1 did, without doubt. I had bccome desperate on 
the subject, when the ihought of advertising popped 
into my bead. After turning it over for a while, I 
said to niyself, 'that will do,’ and, forthwiih sel to 
work upon the forin of announcemcnt. This I found 
almost as hard a task as the one I was seeking to 
escape. ‘I’d rather writc a book,’ said I, throwing 
down my pen, afier the tenlh Irial. But, I went at 
it again, and ñnally hammered out something that 1 
thought wouid answer llie parpóse. To prevent 
lieing caught by u tartar, an ugly oíd maid, or a too 
lovingwidow, I ineluded a proviso in the advertisc- 
inenl to the cllect, that eitlier partv, at the interview, 
misht decline a matrimonial contrncl, without as- 
signing nny reason therefor. 

“In due time the advertisement appeared. I rcad 
it over in print a liundred times during the day it saw 
the light, and deteeted in it almost a hundred defeets. 
But, it was too late for a change. My nexl concern 
was, the probability that tricks wouid be played upon 
tne. There was no way to guard against them, and 
I saw that I inust run my chance. Twice a day, for 
three days, I went to the olliee of the paper in which 
the annonneement of my matrimonial intentions had 
appeared, bul not until the afteruoon of the lliird day 
did I receive any responso. The note that bore in 
snperscription, the initials I had selected, was ncatly 
penned, and sel fortli, in well selected language, the 
writer’s desire to cnter into a marriage eontract with 
a man of good principies nnd suitable age and con- 
dition. She mentioned a place of interview; de- 
seribed the dress she wouid wear, and gave a ñame 
by which I was to addresa her, in order that there 
should be no mistake. 

“I was on the spot to a minute, you may be sure 
The time was sun down, and the place a beautiful 
ccmctery near the city. Leuning, in a pensive atli- 
ludc, upon the iron railing that cucloscd an exqui- 
silely designed monumeut, I saw a well dressed, well 
formed, but decply veiled lady. Passing cióse to her, 
I said, ‘Anna.’ Instantly she turned toward me, and 
wc both slood almost molionless. Then, the stranger 
slowly drew aside the veil, whilc my heart throbbed 
heavily with its burden of expeetntion. The face 
was very plain, and showed the lines of at least 
thirty-five or forty years. In a word, she was oíd 
and ugly. There was a pause of embarrassuient, as 
we stood for a few moments, looking intently tn each 
olher. 

“‘Enough,’ I at lcngth said, in a respectful tone, 
for there was an expression in the woman’s face that 
inspired an instant respeet; but I, at the same time, 
bowed low, aud, turning away, left the place of 
meeting, feeling severely disappointed. 

“This had also proved a failure. No olher answer 
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carne to my advertisement. A few months elnpsed, 
when I resolved lo try the experiment again. It wns 
my only hope. So, nfter great labor, I prepared an- 
other advertisement, couching it in difl'erent terms, 
and sending it to another paper. On the morning 
al'ter its appearance, I found a billet at the printer’s. 
The fair respondent said tliat she had read my an- 
nouncement, and, from my descriplion of the pcrson 
I was dcsirons of drawing into a tender alliance, did 
not in the least doubt that she wonld suit me. She 
said that she was well edueated, moved in goo<l 
society, was of a calm, alfectionate temper, with a 
good deal more to the like parpóse. I thought, from 
all this, that I had found the right pcrson at last; and, 
you may lie sure, was at the appoinled place of meet- 
ing within a second of the time. 

“The lady wns there, and with her vcil down. 
The proper sign givcn, she drew the thick covering 
from her face. I started, and uttered an cxclamation 
of surprise; whilc a flush stained the lady’s face. 
Again I bovved low, and without nttering a word, 
tnrned away; as 1 did so, my ear oaught a sigh, aud 
I wr.s touched with a fecling of rcgret for having 
twicc di-appointed the same individual. But, her 
age and her fcalures were againsl her.” 

“The same lady, Jones?” 

“The very same.” 

“ Possible 1” 

“Well, after this I coneludcd to go to another city 
and try my luclc there. Having bogan to advertise, 
and fecling that it wns my only chance, I could but 
persevere, hnping for a good result in the end. To 
New York I made a pilgrimage, and there, in the 
columns of the Sun newspaper set forth an aecount 
of my wants and wishos. Two or three answers 
carne, but they bore. to my oyes, strong internal evi- 
denee of being traps laid to catch me, and I did not, 
therefore, reply to thein, or give the interviews that 
wcre proposed. At last, after mnnv days had elapsed, 
I found, at the oílicc,a neat,gilt edged perfumed note, 
written in dclicate charaeters, and with great pro- 
pricty and modesty. The wriler oxpressed a desire 
to meet me, and said that I would find her, dressed 
in a certain wav, walking upon the Battery at five 
o’clock on the next afternoon. She said, that having 
lost by deatli, somc yoars before, her last relativo, 
and desiring, for man y reasons, to have a home and 
a friend, she had thought well of answering my ad- 
vertisement. But, she would frankly State, that she 
was not disposed lo marry, just for the sake of getting 
married; and would, therefore, say, that, while she 
left me perfoclly free to decline an alliance if the 
proposed interview were not satisfactory, she would 
feel herself just as free to act in a similar manner. 

“All that, I thought very well. To the Battery I 
wended my wav at the time appointcd. The note 
of my fair correspondent had bcen consulled I don’t 
know how mnny times; and each time the impres- 
sion in her favor became more decided. As to my 
being p’.eascd with her, no doubt remained. The 
fear wns, that I might not find favor in her ejes. 

“Five o’clock carne, and one of the great iron doors 
of the Battery swung open to admit your humble 
servant. Repressing my impaticnce, I walkcd as 
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Í leisurely as possible down one of the main avenues 
toward the particular spot where the lady was lo be. 
A woman of médium stalurc, with form of faultless 
symmetry, dressed in exquisitc taste, awaited me. I 
> was quickly by her side, and. with palpitating heart, 
i uttered, in a low voicc, the ñame she had given me. 
) She started as she tumed toward me, but did not 
> withdraw her veil. Then she moved on, and I 

I walked by her side. It was some moments before I 
could get suilicicnt command over my voice to break 
the silence with whicli wc were both oppressed. 

I “‘The purpose of this mccting,’ I at lenglh said, 
‘ need not to be mentioned. You see me, fair stranger, 
and are, doubtless, impressed, already, favorably or 
linfavorably. Let me see your face, that I, likewise, 
may be no longer in suspense. It' we are suited to 
each other, let it be known as quickly as possible.’ 
“But the lady kept her hand tightly upon her veil. 
‘“I fear that we are not suited,’ she replied, half 
sadly. 

“‘Why so?’ I asked, quickly. ‘Is my person dis- 
^ agrccable? Does my face present an Índex of cha- 
) racler that is repulsive?’ 

> “‘No,’ she replied, in a low,sweet.thrilling voicc. 

) ‘ I am disappoinled, I own; but my heart fcels norepul- 
5 sion; mymind perceives nothing in you that oílends.’ 
> “ ‘ Then why express a doubt ?’ I asked. 

> “‘I will not be agreeablc to you,’ she replied. 

| “ 1 How do you know ? Wlial reason have you for 

i assuming this?’ 

| “The lady was silent. 

\ “ ‘ Let me see your face,’ I urged. 

| “‘It will disappoint yon,’she said. ‘Iamnotwkat 
\ we cali beautiful.’ 

\ ‘“But truo and permanent beauty is of the mind,’ 
J I replied. 

< “‘All say that, but few are wilüng to take for n 
? wife one as plain as I am, no inatter what may be 
’ her virtues.’ 

? Years and sorrow mar the most lovely counte- 
• nance—age plueks the roses from the fairest face. 
> But a lovely mind progresses even toward the spring 

I tiine of eternal beauty.’ 

“‘All that I know,’ she answered, ‘andsuchsen- 
timents men gravely ulter as truths. But, after all, 
1 they are won by a prelty face. I am not beautiful, 
; sir, ñor am I very young.’ 

5 “ ‘ What cure I for youth or beauty,’ was my enthu- 

> siastic reply. ‘Give me, in a wife, one whosc mind 
| is matured byexperience, well balanced by just prin- 
) ciples, and softened by unselfish atfcctions. Such a 
] woman, if I can find her, will I take to my home and 
> heart as a priceless treasure. Fear not to let me see 
| your counteimnce. Your words and tones have filled 
< my mind with approval, and my heart with tender 
sympalhy.’ 

“ Slowly was the veil drawn aside. I looked 
cngerly, and a palé, anxious, and cerlainly not beau¬ 
tiful face, met my earnest gaze. A slight exclama- 
tion fell involuntarilv from my lips; and I stepped a 
stop backward. The veil fell. and a deep sigh was 
poured upon the aií. 

“The lady was turning away, as I laid my hand 
genlly upon her arm, and said— 
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“ ‘ It is enough! The matter is decreed. We are 
made for each othcr. I will not disregard coinci- 
dences so remarkable. Drnw your hand within my 
own, and let us prolong this strange interview.’ 

“ The lady did as I desired, and I felt her hand 
Iremble as il was laid upon my arrn. 

“ ‘ Now lili your veil, and let me sec your face and 
grow familiar with it.’ 

“ She drew aside the dark scrcen. It was the same 
face I had twice beforc met, bul now it did not seem 
balf so repulsivo as at lirst; and, before we had cir- 
cled the liattery twice, it had bccoine, through the 
radiance of thought and afl'eclion, agreeable to my 
eyes. Enough to sav, that we were married that 
night, and a truc and good wile she has made me.” 


( 


i 
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“That’s rather a strange story, Jones,” aaid his 
friend. “ ‘ The doctor’ tells one very much like 
it.” 

41 Doctor who?” 

“ ‘ The doctor.’ ” 

“Well, I don’t care what doctor tells it, it hap- 
pened just as I said.” 

“ Perhaps he gol hold of your story.” 

“Very likely,” said Jones. “In fact, it must be 
so, for I am very certain a thing like that couldn’t 
happen twice.” 

“ Üh, no, certainly not,” returned the friend with 
a shrug. “ That would be stranger than the fact 

itself.” 



AUNT HANNAH 


BY CAROLHE ORNE. 


“Turre is somcthing I want ynu to tell me, Riint,” 
said Eliza Ilcrbert, a girl of fourteen, and she drcw a 
stool cióse to hcr nunt’s feet, and leancd her head ¡n 
her lap, so that a whole cloud of nut-brown curls fell 
ovcr her hlack silk apron. 

“What is it?” said hcr aunt, passing her hand 
caressingly over tlie fair forehead upraised to hers. 

“I am almost afraid to nsk,” said Eliza, “but I 
want you to tell me why yon, who are so good and 
so handsome, and so accoraplished, were never raar- 
ried.” 

A slight flush was, for a moment, perceptible on 
aunt Hannnh's eheeks, which might have been occa- 
sioned by Eliza's compliment to her beauty and good 
qualities, or a consciousness of tiie ridicule which a 
certain class attach to the appeilation of oíd maid. It 
might too have been caused by a blending of all these, 
or by certain memories which the question called up. 
She remained silent a few minutes, and then said— 
“I wiü tell you, Eliza—I never had an offer that 
exactly suited me.” 

‘•How stranuc,” said Eliza, “whcn you are so 
easy to picase, and are so keen-sighted to every 
body’s virtues. and so blind to their faulls. Now 
there is aunt Margarct, who is not hnlf as prettv as 
yon are,jnarried to one of the best, the handsomcst, 
and the most noble looking men in the world. Come, 
aunt, do tcll me all about it, for I nm tired of my 
piano, my worsted Work, and my book.” 

“Mv life has been a verv quiet, uneventful one,” 
said aunt llannah, “and would, I am afraid, make a 
dull story. but I will tell you about some dcar friends 
of mine, if that will do.” 

“Oh, ye«,” said Eliza, “that will be the ncxt best 
thing to hearing about yourself. There I hear mothcr 
coining, but tliat need muke no diíl'erence.” 

“Eliza wants me to tell her a story, sister,” said 
aunt llannah, as Mrs. Herbert took her accustomed 
seat at the fircside, “and I have proinised to tell her 
one about some oíd friends. It is an oíd story to you, 
so you can prompt me if I make any mislakes.” 

“Certainlv,” said Mrs. Ilcrbert. 

“One of my friends,” said aunt llannah, “whom I 
shall cali Isabel, was the youngcst of a large family 
of damrhters. Her fonn was slight, hcr complexión j 
and featurcs doliente, and she might have been called ) 
intercsting rather than handsome. Her sister, Kate, j 
two yeara older, some people called better looking,) 
thoutrh.” > 

“Better looking?” said Mrs. Herbert, breaking in > 
upon her, “she was the most beautiful girl in town, > 
yet beauty was her least charra.” j 

“I believe you exaggerate a little, sister,” said) 
aunt llannah. “ Wlien Isabel was sixteon and Kate > 
eightoen, one Leonard Frankland, a young merchant, $ 


s carne to reside in the place. He soon becatne intímate 
| with their brolher, who used often to invite him homo 
\ to take tea, or spend the evening. He was—that is, 
' most persons thought him singularly handsome, and 
that his nmnncrs were pcculinrly nttractive. It was 
not long l)efore it begnn to l>e whispered in the family, 
and among their more intimate acquaintnnces, that he 
was partial to Kate. Kate was not so blind as not to 
perceive it herself, and but for one thing it would 
have made her the happiest girl that ever lived. She 
from the first had seen that Isabel, though unconscious 
of it herself, had given her heart to the faseinating 
Frankland. so she made up her mind to sacrifice hcr 
own happiness for the sake of this dear sister. It 
was very hard for poor Kate, but she had more con- 
tidence in her own strenglh, both moral and phvsical, 
than she had in Isabel's; she felt that she would bo 
able to rise from the blow, and ullimately to have 
the power of being tranquil, and even happy. But 
Isabel, so frail and so delicate, she kncw that it would 
kill her to see the choscn of her heart forever lost to 
her.” 

“But if Leonard Frankland liked Kate best,” said 
Eliza, “then there musí have been a doublesacrifice.” 

“He liked her best at first,” said aunt Hannah, “ yet 
there was a gentlcness, a loss of self-reliance in tho 
character of Isabel that needed only to be discovcred 
by such a person as Leonard Frankland, to excite an 
interest which might soon ripen into love. I believe, 
indeed, that it is not uncommon for men who are re- 
markable for spirit and cncrgy, to be better pleascd 
with thosc w’hose more prominent traits are softness 
and delicacy, rather than those similar to their own. 

“Kate aff'ected more independence and vivacity 
than would have been natural to her, even had her 
heart been at ease; and she soon found that it bogan 
to have the eflecl she desired. Such unrestrained 
exuberance of spirits oíTended the taste of Frankland, 
and he often tumed from the brilliantand sparkling 
Kate, to contémplate the serene loveliness of Isabel. 
If he could only have seen the anguish that lay con- 
cealed beneath the mask of smiles which she con- 
stantly wore—if he had known how difiicull it some- 
times was for her to prevent the gay notes of some 
lively song, as she appeared carclcssly to warble 
them, from breaking into moans of agony—but ho 
neilher saw ñor knew—ho never knew, so well d¡d 
she act her part, that he was ever otherwiso than 
perfectly inditferent to her.” 

“And did Isabel know?” said Eliza. 

“ Never—it would have poisoned all her happiness, 
for she was tenderly attached to her sister.” 

“I am glad that she did not,” said Eliza, “it would 
have been so selfish and ungenerous in her if she had, 
to have received Leonard Frankland’s attention.” 
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“Kate <lúl not misralculnie hcr own strenglh; and 
when one evening Isabel folded her arms around 
her, and lold her tliat she was ihe aflianccd bride of 
Leonard Frankland, she felt ealm and salisfied. How. 
indeed could she fecl olherwise, when she knew llmt 
liad she lierself been Frankland's bride, she inust lia ve 
tnrne<l froin the aliar lo siand beside n sister's grave. 
‘How,’ thoiight she, ‘could I ever llave looked on inv 
wedding-robe, without ¡iiiagining it to be staincd with 
llie drops wrunar from a brukeii bearl.’” 

‘•And were Frankland and ImiIkíI happy,” said 
Eliza, “afier they were married?” 

“ Ves, as happv as ¡l is possible lo be m a life 
where we can drink of no eup tliat is not daslied 
with {rail; and wear no flower tliat does not conceal 
the worin or the thorn.” 

“Are they still living, aunt?” 

“ Yes, and surrounded by a group of lovelv and 
happv clnldren.” 

“I hope that dear Kate was married to somc l>ody 
that she liked a arreat deal belter than she ever did 
Lconard Frankland.” 

“That would liave been impossible, so she never 
married.” 

“Wlmt? did such a livcly, handsome girl as Kate, 
without a bit of starch aboul her, live an oíd rnaid?” 
“She did.” 

“And whnt could she find to do to make her time 
pass pleasantly?” 

“Wliat does your atint Hannah find to do?” said 
her mother. 

“Oh, aunt Ilannah is dilíercnt from other single 
ladies. lf she liad been married I don’t know wliat 
I should have done, for if I have a new dress to innke 
she always assists me; if iny music or drawimr per- 
plexes me, she knows how to put me right; and if I 
atn sick, she nurses me. And then you know tliat 
when you and la!her want to jío on a journey. she 
always keeps house for you, so that you never feel 


'•neasy about the clnldren while you are absent. It 
was the luekiest tlimg in the world for us and aunt 
Marearcl Waldron too, that aunt Ilannah remained 
single.” 

“ Then yon are glad that your aunt never married,” 
said Mrs. Herbert. 

“I atn sure I have reason to be,” replied Eliza, 
“and so have you—lia ven : t you, aunt?” 

“ Yes. reason to be piad and ihnnkful too ” 

“I knew so, for tliere is no other siation in tlie 
world that you would be so happy in yourseif, or 
make others so happy.” 

“It is not the slution that has made your aunt so 
happv,” said Mrs. Hcrliert, “but beeause she eariy 
found out the truc sceret of happiness.” 

“And wliat is the secret, mother?” 

“In whatsoever situatiou you are in, to be there 
with contcnt.” 

“I would give almost anything to see Kate and her 
sistor, and Lconard Frankland. I don "t believe he 
was so handsome a man as únele Waldron is—was 
he, aunt?” 

“Yes, he was hand«omer than your únele Waldron 
is now, for Lconard Frankland was then in bis youth- 
ful prime.” 

“1 wish you would tell me who Kate reallv was,” 
said Eliza. 

Her mother smiled and looked signifioantly toward 
aunt Hannah. 

Eliza sprang up from the stool at her aunt’s feet, 
and threw her arms round her neek. 

“Whv how slupid I wus not to puoss it was you 
nll the lime,” said she. “I miglit have known that 
tliere was not unother person in the world bes ¡des 
dear aunt Ilannah who would have aeled so n< b!v 
and penerously as Kate. And now I know loo that 
Lconard Frankland and Isabel were únele and aunt 
Wuldron.” 




A CREEA BLE NEIGHBORS. 


B V H A K R Y Sl'NDEBIiAND. 


“Yon don’t know wdiat n benntiful ncw parlor 
carpct tito Ilenleys have just bought,” said rnv wife 
to me, a* I cam« in to dinner; “and it \va.s onlv a 
dollar and a quurter a yard. It’s worth almost as 
much íitrain as onrs was when new, and we paid a 
dollar thirty-sevcn and a half.” 

“Carpets aro ohoaper now Oían ihey were when 
\ve bought,” I returncd, a liltle eoldlv. 

“Truc. That was a loas time ago, I have just 
bcon looking at ours. Thcy are rcally verv much 
defaced Don’t yon think we can n fiord to buy new 
ones? I feel quite asluuucd of them; lliey are so 
worn and fnded.” 

“Yon did not think so mdifTerently of them until 
yon saw Mrs. IIc*dcy ? s ncw one.” 

“Oh. ves I did. lint. I thought, maybe, you might 
think wc couhln’t allortl ollters, and so I didn’t say 
niiylhllljar about it. lint now that thc Ilenleys, wtio 
are rcally no better olT than we are, have pul down a 
beantifiil ncw carpct on tlicir parlor, I feel a« if wc 
ought to do the same. Ours look awfully sliabbv.” 

“ To carpct our purlors will cost at least filty dollars, 
Jane.” 

“Oh, no it won't, nothing like it.” 

“It is easy to malee the ealeulation. Figures never 
lie. It will take twenty yards for each parlor.” 

“Not inore than eighteen,” replicd tny wife.| 

“ It takes tive bread',hs. and each rooin is four yards 
long” 

As I snid thi«. I took a rute frorn my pockct, and, 
in a fcw nioments. proved the assertion I liad made 
as to thc lemrth of the room. 

“Futir üves ntake twenty,” 1 said. as I aróse from 
my bent position, “and twice twenty make fortv. 
Forty yards of carpeting at a dollar and a quurlcr a 
yard, will oostjust liftv dollars.” 

“Ain't yon mistaken?” rcturned my wife, wtio is 
¿ot overly sinart at ligares. “Forty yards at a dollar 
a yard is only forty dollars. The forty quarters wont 
make ten, certaiuly.” 

“Divide finir into forty, and you have ten. Or, 
mtiltiplv ten by futir, and you have forty. Forty 
vards of earpeting at a qtiartcr of a dollar a yard, will, 
tic'roture, make ten dollars; and ten dollars addcd to 
fortv dollars will make just lifty.” 

“Truc enotigh 1 But I wouldn’t have thotighí it. 
Fifty dollars is a good big suin; but then, you know, 
we doirt want parlor carpets cverv ycar. It is six 
or se ven years since thesc were bought. Yv e shall 
liave to get new ones very soon al any ra.'e, and we 
might as well buy thein now as at any other time; an<l 
better too, for I don’t bel ¡evo thev wilí be as chcap 
in six months from this.” 

iilv wife was fairlv set out for new parlor carpets, 
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I and meant to carry her point. This I understood very 
well, and not earing to light a battle inwhieh the odds 
were niI acninsl me, abandoned the contest, and gave 
my wife lifty dollars to buy thc carpets, inwardly ana- 
theinatizing Mis. IIcnley, and wishing her a thousaad 
miles awav. 

I had a very comfortahle income of a thousand 
dollars a ycar, out of which I laid it down as a rule 
that I ought to save at least two huftdrcd dollars. 
This I had been able to do for a cottple of years. 
until, unfortunately, the Ilenleys moved next door, 
and my wife tunde the aeqtmintancc of the very 
( agrecablc Mrs. Henley, whosc lmsband rcceived a 
í salarv of twelve httndred dollars per annum, all of 
| which was regttlarly spent by thc yenr’s cnd. I had 
| nearly fottr htutdred dollars snttgly laid away in the 
( Saving’s Bank wlten thc Henleys beeame our neigh- 
/ bors. The amoimt had already dwindlod away until 
) only two hundred remained, when the parlor carpets 
\ were to be rcplaccd by ncw ones. These new neigh- 
> bors and aequainlanecs were very agrecable people, 
> certaiuly. 1 likcd Henley very well, and my wife 
> was perfectly fascinated with Mrs. Ilenlcv, who was 
| a woman of some tastc.lml ratlicr extravagant notions 
| for one in her circumstances. 

| Our stylc of living had been plain from the hegin- 
| ning, and with this stvle wo were both very well 
| satisíied. At thc time of our niarriage I had nbout a 
( thousatid dollars luid by, and this sum wc cxjiended in 

I fnrnitiire, keeping in view comfort and eonvenicnce, 
ruther than show. For two or llirec years, wc found 
it necessary to expend all thnt eould be saved out of 
my salarv, which, duntig that time, was only eight 
hundred dollars, in completing the comforts of our 
liltle household. Afier that my salarv was increased, 
and I was able to save something. With thc pleusant 
prospect, if health continucd, of being able to save 
enough to purchasc, in tinte, a comfortable dwelling, 
I wns going un in a very self-satisfiod state of mind, 
when the Ilenleys moved next door. Throc weeks 
were allowcd to go by. and then my wife suegested 
i tlwt it was no inore thnn ríght for her to cali upou our 
| ncw ncighbors, who were. she had aseertained, very 
respectable people. I luid no ohjections to otlcr, and, 
i thereforc, made none; and she. accordittgly, one day 
ruado the proposed complimentary visit. 

“I calied to seo Mrs. Henley this morning,” she 
said to me when I carne homc to dinuer. 

“Well—how did you like her?” I returned, half 
indiíTerently. 

“Very inuch indeed,” replied my wife, expressing 
lierself warmly. “She is ono of thc most agrocable 
women I ever met—a perfeet lady in her manners. 
j She says that I am thc lirst one who has yet calied 
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lipón hcr. She appearcd píen sed; and said ihat she « “II ¡s,” I relurned. 

should put me down at once in the nnniber of lier j “Now, how nuicli do yon think it was a yard?” 
friendo. They ha ve cverything verv niee about ihein. í “Indecd I don ’t know.” 

Muhogany chaira in lite parlor, wlneli is une long > “Only lor!y cents,” said my wife, with an air ot 
room, and a bc¡mtiful marble-top centre-table. On j trininph. “Last *cn*on nothmg like it could be had 
the mande they ha ve a vaso of llowers in the centre, j tur lcss tlmn <11 ty cents. Mr*, llenley said she liad 
and candelabras at eaeh end.” j not seen auything so chcap or handsome this senson, 

As my wife said this. she glanced toward the manilos ) and she ha> bren about a good deai. í?he look a pat¬ 
ín our p’.amly furnished parlors. On one of thom wus > tern at once, and as I ain in want of a good dress. I 

a pair of cut glass lamps, and on the otlier nothing. j did the same. It will makc np beantifully. Don't 

“1 reallv think we miglit allbrd a pair of eande'a- j yon think so?” 
bras,” she digressed to say. ‘‘They furnish a room i ‘‘Vrs, I think it will.” M'hat else could I say? 
so well, and onlv eost twelve or í]ficen dollars.” j My wife needed a dress. and this siic considered lx>ih 
I said nothing in replv; but tlioncht our glass lamps ; prelty and chcap. If it pleased hcr, I wa< satistied. 
looked very well, and that, lbr the mere uppearanee i Ilalf a dozcn little matters, of which I did not 

of the thing. twelve or fifteen dollars was too much i elearlv understand the n>e, compleled the list of pur- 

for persons in our cireumstances to spend lor candela- j chases—tilines my wife would not ha ve dreained ot 
bras. > wanting liad she not been out shopping with her 

For sume time my wife confínncd to run on about | agreeable neiehbor. Ou the next day I furnished 
her acxeeahle neiehbor. She had notieed everythine in i ten dollars inore to get the imislin, cantón ílatuiel and 
the parlor arranecnient of her hou^e, anAthc minutest i pockct handkcrchiefs, which my wife said inust be 

particular of hcr drc>s, all of which she described. ] liad imutcdiatcly. As she had been so kind as to go 

Two day* only elapsed before Mrs. flcnlcy returned jshopping with Mrs. llenley, that lady very kíndly 
the cali, and asked my wife if she wouldn ’t go shop- t consented to go out with iny wife. The piece ot 
ping with her on the next day. This she promised ¡ musliii was boueht, but the handkerchiefs nnd cantón 

to do, and as she had several articles to parchase \ llnnnel wcre oimitcd. The ladies saw a couple ot 

herself, asked me for ten dollars with which to buy \ silk bonnets, the pricc of which was only *¡x dolían* 
thom. 2 eaeh. which so stritck their fancies that they forthwilh 

“I declare!” she said to me, when I tnet lier at ? conoludod to buy thein. 
dinner time, aftor the shopping expedition with Mrs. i ‘‘It is just the thing!” said my wife to me, drawing 
Henlcv, “I’ve been out the wholc morningand spent ? the reallv handsome nnd beeoming bonnet upon her 
«II my inoncv, without buying an artiele I intended S hcad, and looking twenty per cent vounger and pret- 
to get. I was gonig to buy vou half a dozcn pocket J lier. “ Xow don’t yon think so?” 
handkerchiefs, a piece of muslin to make up, and > “I do indecd,” I could not help saying, and with a 
soine cantón flaunel for you, not onc of which articles / warmih of maiiner that grcatly pleased my good wife. 
ha ve I cot.” i “I should ha ve liad to get a winter bonnet in a lew 

“ What liave you hninrht?” I asked. j wecks, and pay at least six dollars for one neither so 

“I will show you,” she repüed, and brought out a ) good ñor handsome as this. They wcre sclling ofl', 
bundle from onc ot hcr drawers. As she unrollcd it. | and I could not Jet tlio opportunity for sccuring a 
she said—"we met with soine <>f ihe cheapest eollars i imrgain like ihis, pass.” 

I ever saw in my life. líeal I'roneh lace, and only > I had nothing to advanee bywavof objection. Ten 
two dollars a piece. Thert-, just look at that?” \ dollars inore wcre supplied tur shopping purposes, and 

And my wife tlisplaycd before inv oyes a workcd s the cantón llannel and pockct handkciehiefs securcd 
collar that was no donbt all she allegetl in regard to \ lilis time 

it, but as I was no judge. I could not be qnalilicd to j Thus brean my wife’s acqunintance with her 
the fact < agrecuhle neiehbor, Mrs. llenley. From that period 

“Isn’t it swcet?” she said < money went more rapidly. It eost. for shopping 

Of conrse 1 couhl do no less ihnn assent. | purposes ulone, just double what il liad done before. 

“And it was only two dollars and u half. Mrs. j My wife’s uppearanee nnd ihnt of our two little onos 
Henlcy bouelit one without a word, nnd I eouldu’t j was verv much improved, and this was ngrecable 
resist the tcmptalion to do ihc same. I liadn ’t a single ¡ cnmigh, but I could not help feeling that it was all 

handsome collar to my ñame, and felt reallv aslmm-d í eosting too much. I fonnd that, ¡astead of having 

when I went out with Mrs. llenley, who had on ono j |ift v dollars at the end of the qnarter, to lav up. 1 
that didn’t eost Icssthan fivc dollars, and mine was a j hudn't a dollar. All was not spent in shopping. ot 
mean, eommon looking thing, that I had before we c .urse; bul what was míe in the clotliing departiuent, 
wcre married.” r was truc in cvcrv other departiuent. also. 

I liada i a word to say. / lVforc the llcnlevs had been our noighbor’s tliree 

“Wasn'l I right to get il?” rav wife asked, looking j montli», the glass lamps had disappoared from the 
me intentlv in ihe lace. j mnntle of our front parlor, and a set of candclahras 

“Ccrtainly, my dear. Vou needed a fine collar, > were to be seen in tln-ir place. 

■nd you did right to buy one.” j Mr. Hcnwy, upon whoni my wife insistcd I should 

“ Now look at this.” j cali, I foiiiat un intciligeiit, agreeable man, and fre- 

A rich, showy dress pattern, met my oyes. > qnentlv sp- ni a p!irasaut evenmg with him. As for 

“Isu’t that lovcly? said my wife. the ladies, they '.vero soon as thick as ptck-pockets. 
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and saw oach oihrr cvory dav. From thc firet weok 
of tlioir acqunintnncc, the ¡«loas of iny wife brain 
grndually tu enlurgrc, and hcr tasto to become refincd. 
The thoiurht of economy pradiially faded frorn hcr 
inind. Mr». Ilenlcy becainc hcr modcl, and Mr?. 
Ileuley’s ideas of things her ideas. She tised, cvcry 
fall, to pnt iip a few jars of preserves—and these wcre 
generalty confined to poaches and plmns, the cost of 
whioh did not cxcccd tive <lollars. But this, thc first 
soa>on of hcr ocqiiaintance wilh Mrs. Ilenlev, she 
was visited witli a regular presorving inania. Quinces, 
ponches, pears, plums, pino apples, wntermolon rinds, 
and thc dcar kuows wliat all! were boiled down in 
»ne best double refined loaf sugar, and senlcd np i* 
glass jars, thc ntunber of wliich 1 will noi prelend to 
give. Brandicd peaohes, too, liad to be pnt up in thc 
bust whitc brandy, for wliich I paid soinowhore be- 
twecn thrcc and four dollars a gallón. Altogether, I 
ain sure thc brandy, i’ruit, sugar, und jars did not cost 
a fraction Icss than thirty dollars. I snid so to my 
wifc, but shc scoutcd the idea as preposteróte 

And so thc ílnng went on for inore than a ycar, 
before the now carpets wcrc bouirlit, iny deposits in 
the Savmg’s Bank steadily decroasing, until I had not 
over two hundrod dollars left. I really boyan to fcel 
serious, and to wish that Mrs. Ilenlcy had becn mar- 
ried to thc man in the inoon. 

The new carpcts looked ven’ fine. I had to ac- 
knowledge that. But the chairs and thc card-table 
appeared rather nshaincd of themsclves in such gen- 
tecl company. 

“ Mrs. Ilenlev snys our chaire will never do.” 

1 had been lookintr for this. 

“Confound Mrs. Honloy!” 

Dont supposc, reader, that I uttered this aloud. I 
was not quite so rudo. I only thoiivlit it. 

“\Vc wcrc looking at soinc exccllent mahoguny 
chairs, when we wcrc in Wulnut Street this moriimg, 
at futir dollars apiece. That would only be forty- 
citrlit dollars a dozcn, and we paid twcnty-five for 
these cañe «cats. It ’s a pity we hada ’t bousrht multo- 
ganv chaire when vre wcrc nbout it. But these will 
do very wcll lor the chamber.” 

When my wife gets a thing into her head, thero is | 
no getting it out. After shc had saul this, I saw the j 
new chairs alreadv in our parlore. This was in ima- ¡ 
ginalion; but the real visión carne soon. A draft upon 
my deposits in the Savinpe Bank lor liltv dollars, fur- 
nisiicd my wife with thc incniis of gratífying hcr de- 
sirc to liavc a set of cti-hioncd chairs. Mrs. Ilenlev 
pronounced them beautifnl, but sucvoMed that there j 
was still something wanting to complete thc eíTcct. 
There must eitlier be a sofa-table, or a centre-tuble, í 
with a maible top. ^ 

‘•.Mrs. lien tv i» very kind in her stiggeMions,” I ■ 
coiild not help sayin", a little sarcasticallv. My wife \ 
did not iike this at all, and met it with a warm defence \ 
of her airreeable neighbor. I was silenccd. No more ' 
was said about a centre or sofa-table for a week or ‘ 
two. Then my wife, with thc aid of her friend, dis- j 
covered the verv thing that was wanted, in a hand- | 
eomc sofa-table, wilh black Ilalian marblc slub, the | 
Drice of whioh, exceedindy incxleratc, was only j 
wenty-two dollars. As there was a pair of them, » 
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and the Ilenlev» bought one, nlthoueh they had a 
handsome centre-tablo airead y, I couldn ‘t object very 
sircad y, and I did not. 

Carpets, chaire and sofa-table, wcre costly arliole?, 
and their parchase mude quite a distinct impression 
apon the little finid I had saved. But, bcsidcs these 
marked impressions, there was a gi-.idual wasting 
away of my cherished deposit. Mrs. Ilenlev was a 
woman who ahvays wanted something, and never 
was satisfied unless she wcre spending monev. In 
the conree of a ycar and a lialf, she had so fillcd my 
wife with her spirit, that our curren! expenses, in«tead 
of Corning within eidit hundred dollars, exoecdod a 
thousand per annum, and my four hundred dollars 
wcre »U drawn out of the Saving’s Bank. I hud 
cause to feel sober. 

“This will never do,” I would sa^to my wifo. 
“We are living beyond our incomc.” 

“I am sure I try to be economical,” she would 
answcr. “I don T l seo how I could spend less. We 
live no belter than other persons in our circumstances 
live. I am sure Mrs. Ilenlcy spends two dollars on 
herself where I spend one.” 

“ We used to get along very comfortably on eight 
hundred dollars a ycar. But we have not only spent 
a thousand dollars a ycar for thc last two years, but 
liavc drawn everything out of the Savings’ Bunk we 
had luid up.” 

“ Yes, dcar, but look how miirh furniture we have 
bought. These carpets, thosc chaire and tables, and 
that elegunt rock iug-chair; Ixreides the dressing-burcau, 
wash-stand, and inaliogany bedstead.” 

“True. But are we any happier than we were?” 
I rcplied. “To sjieak for ruyself, I can say that I am 
not.” 

“We shall not have them to btiy again. They will 
last us our lifc-timc,” suggesled my wife, by way of 
consolation. 

“ Yes, but my dcar, wc are living at an expense of 
at least eleven hundred dollars, and my salury, yon 
are aware, is but a thousand.” 

My wife looked very serious. 

“ I don ’t know what wc shall do,” she said, in a 
dcspontling tone. 

“If you don’t, I must find out,” was my mental 
reply. 

When I left borne I took thc way dircct to thc store 
of my landlord. 

“Mr. L-,” said I, “have you another hmise a 

milc or two away from thc ono I now occupy?” 

“Vacant, you mean?” 

“Of conree.” 

“Yes. I rcceivcd the kev this morning of a very 
exccllent hotise up in íspring Carden District. But 
the rent is two hundrod and fifty.” 

“Fiftv dollars more than I now pav. No matter. 

Tliat will do. Now, Mr. L-, I want you lo 

write me a formal notiíication to Icavo your bonae 
within tlireo days.” 

“ Why so? That is a stramre proceeding.” 

I gave hiin a history of the eíleet produecd upen 
my finances by our very agrccable neighbors, and 
dcrlarcd that ii‘ he did not do as I wished, I would bo 
ruined. 
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Mv landlord lituirUed at me, bul pronwsed to do as I 
desircd. You may jtalgo ol' iny wil’c's surpnsc w lien 
;i pereniptory notice to quit vas roce i ved 

* I le can ’t gri you out uutil tbe end of the quaricr,” 
sinruostod Mr. lien le y. 

“I wouldn 't jro lor him!” said Mrs. IIcnley, witli 
stronjíly marked emphuMS. 

Bul I ailt.*ctrd to be ereatly indipnant at tlio land- 
lord’s note, and said I wouldn’t live in bis house un- 
other wcek ¡f be gave ít to me rent íree lor a year. 
On tbc next day I took my wife out to seo tbe new 
house in Spring Garden. She slrougly objecled to 
gomg so far away. 

“So far away frota whore?” 1 asked. 

Tbis sbe was not able lo answer very satisfactoriJy. 


! Wbcn, however, she suw tbe house, and found it to 
\ be so lunch lari'cr. hand-omcr, and inore conveuieni 

< tlian tlie one we had lelt, she waivcd all objections, 

< and we were sunely settled in ít In-ture a week ixaa 

< elap'cd. The only tbiiitr thal my wife reirretted in ihe 
; chango, was the loss ol lier aerocable nenrbbor, Mrs. 
■ Ileuley. I need not express my h-eliiiys on tliat subjeei. 
$ Soon we luid matlers and ihinsrs going on in the oiu 
\ wav, and I uní now laying up l’rom one to two hun- 

dred dollurs a year, and shall continué to do so I hojie, 
$ unless liie íleuieys take a fam'y to move luto our 
| ncigliborhood, wliich 1 lea ven lor bul! 

So miich for our very ugrecablc neighbors. They 
vare pieasant pcoplc cerluinly, bul iheir acquuiulance 
cost loo much. 






THE MAN OF PROSE AND MAN OF VERSE; 


OR, THE MISFORTUNES OF BENJAMIN BANGS. 

BY JACOB JONES. 

If therc ¡s great ditfículty in this world to raise / epic poem, a five act Iragedv, or a coarte of scienlific 
moncy, there is none in procuring advice. It is not > lecturas, in a single evening; and can furnisb a lead- 
only bestowed in liheral quantilies, at all times, and ' ing article for the newspapers, on any imaginable or 
uiuler all circumstances, but it is frequently Torced - unimaginable subject, at a long notice, short notice, 
lipón vou, notwithstanding any dilTidence you may 5 or no notice at all. Bul, as I said before, wliat does 
evince in receiving it. Whcn I was a mere child— s it all amount to? Here am I, Benjamín Bang?, after 
scarce cmancipated from bibs and buckles—I remem- s twenty years’ bufietings with tbis heartlcss world. out 
ber hearing “a friend of the family” ask my fatlier ( at elbows and out of doors—a seedy, shrunken, ball- 
what he intended doing with il that boy”—atibe same < headed, long legged, spectacled specimen of genius 
time pointing his long, bony fingere to me. Firinly s in rags—a walking lexicón encased in a coat that 
believing that I hnd coramitted some forgotten sin, s once, alas! was black. The only thing I ever suc- 
and was about to reap its fruits at the hands of my ( ceeded in was in contracting dcbts. A f«*ct—’p on 
afiectionate parent, I could do no less than put my ( my credit! It is trne that I ha ve embarked in specn- 
finger in my mouth,and, in orderto anticípate coming ) Iations that promised great personal advantage—have 
evento, indulge in a loud, long, spasraodic bawl. But ^ publishcd my own effusions on my own aceount— 
I was mistaken; and before I was led out of the room < have become the inmate of divers boarding houses— 
l heard the “friend" say, in answcr to an ohjection (. and have figurad on the books of tailora and hattere, 
from my raother—“don’t think of it for a moment, $ reckless of the consequences of pay day. These 
sir. Setting yonng men up in business is just like í speculations, however, were not always unfortunate 
setting up ten pins—they are su re to be knocked ? —for I sometimes dea red mysdf! 
down, sir. Takc my advice, sir. Give him a first > Folkstalkof learningbcingbetter than riches. This 
rato education, and then let him shift for himself. ) may be so. But give me a modera built, modera fur- 
StuflT him with Greek—soak him with Latín—edge 5 nished house—choice food in the larder, the best of 
in philosophv, chemistry, ma'iiematics, the use of theservants in the garret, and blooded horses in the 
globes, and all these sort of things, wherever you can l stable. Give me, while in the giving mood, a re- 
find or make room. That’s all Benjamin wantotoget S spectable amount of dividend paying stocks—a fair 
along with in this world. For you know, Mr. Bangs, ‘ share of bonds and mortgages—a reasonable allow- 
that a good education is a fortune in itself.” j anee of ground rents—and a comfortable credit at 

Our destinv is often shaped by the merest trifle. some specie liquidating bank—and I would willingly 
This little conversation settled my fate. I receivcd i be as ignorant as a Hottentot—lialf man, half animal, 
the best education that the best schools and the best j and wholly vegetable. Eating, drinking, slecpinsr— 
teachere could give. But what docs it all amount to? > growing to nlderinanic rotundity—and with aspira- 
I can think Greek—speak Latín—talk French—walk > tions bounded by soups, salads, and suppers. 
í?j>anish—and gesticulate in Germán I can write an * If my father had endeavored lo make an impres* 
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sion.either on mvmind or body, every time he canglit ^ gazing at the room she occupied, eovered with tlic 
me wilh book or papcr in hand; ¡f, instcad of sending > falling flrtkes of snow, and unconscious of the coid 
me to college, he had mounted me on a high stool ) and cutting wind that howled and swcpt throngh the 
in «orne counting-house, or had apprenticed mo to ^ streets. I knew her rooin; and I would gaze and 
a tailor, tinker or trader, I might now ha ve been a ) gaze until rny eyes fairly started froin their sockets 
loving husband, a doating fatlier, and—and—(dream ' to accomplish what no one has yet succecded in— 
often indulged in!)—a tnx juiyer! Instead of no ; that of secing throngh wooden shutters. Romeo de- 
mcans and exlensive prospecta, consuming the mid- > sired to be transformed into a glove. Allhough it 
night oil (when I can get it!) with a full head and j mav be there is “nothing like lealher,” I would have 
empty stomach, I might have had a house and a < gladlv coinpromiscd for a window shutter. 

home; a rosy, comely wife, and at least six blooming j I loved, and thought I was bcloved. It is tnie 

sons and daughters! i she had never made a confession; but there are, at a 

There ’s Iliggins, of the firm of Higgins, IIoopcs & s modérale calculation, a thousand ditleront ways of 
Co., the wealthiest dry goods merchants in the city. s ascertaining the temperature of a woman’s licart 
Tom and I werc schoolmates together—sat on the (without falling on your knees and popping the ques- 
samc bench—eat olf the same apple—and reccived ' tion plainly, plumply and unmistakcably. Myestecm 
our dailv flaggelations from the same birch. líe was 5 she sought to win; mv society nfforded her a pleasure 
the biitüest boobv in the whole school, and believes i she could not conceal; and my opinions inoulded her 
to Ibis day that the President of the United States is < tastes and ol'ten influenced her pursuits. 

elected by the councils of Philudelphia. Just see \ Things remained thus for a twelvcmonth. I lived 

how he has got along. Whilst I have been making ( only in her presence. Fool that I was! Instcad of 
verses, he has been making money; whilst I have ( worshipping at the shrine, and a wcicome worshipper 
been endgeling my bruin for ideas he has been addmg $ at that, 1 must go and consull the charming divinily— 

house to house, and lot to lot, and banj¿ stock to Imnk ? make a tender of my heart and hand! 

stock. lie is now a President of an Insurance Com- ) The avowal was heard unmoved. She trcmbled a 
pany—a Director in a Bank—and his word is said > little at first; but it was not the trcmblc of anger 
to be as good as his bond, and his bond will always > surprise, or love. She held her head down for a 
coinmand a premium even when the money mnrket ; moment, and the darkest and glossiest of curls—(she 
is quoted as “ tiglit” and “ tottering.” And yet he is > always worc front curls)—shaded her lovely counte* 
the same Tom Iliggins that I wrote school composi- ) nance. Looking up again, with a coid, calm srnile, 
tions for thirty vears ago; the samo Tom Higgins | she observed— 

who persisted in spellin.g bread without the a; the ) “To sav, Mr. Bangs, that I ara insensible to vour 
same Tom Higgins that was “ kept in” day after day 5 merits, would be to practico a deception that I believe 
to snillle over lessons that he would not for he could 5 myself superior to. But have you thought well of litis 
not learn. S matter?” 

In our younger days, beforo I had run to seed, and \ “ I have thought of nothing else, Laura.” 

Tom had sprouted into a capitalist, we frequently met \ “I will be frank with you, Mr. Bangs. I have 
in society. Papas and mammas secm to know intui* l been accustomed to what is termed the luxuries of 
tivelv what sort of stuir it requires for a successful ] refined life, and am, therefore, not insensible of the 
man of business; but as my lenven was not of a rising $ merits of well furnished apartments—a good lable— 
kind. 1 never received much encouragement. Tom, ? an easy carriage—to say nothing of a curte Uanchc 
on the olher hand, was a vast favorito with them, < upon such trndes poople as faney or coprice may 
aithotigh no apparent propitiatory efl'orts were taken ¿ direct me to. What some cali luxuries, have now 

on his part. His stendy, plodding looks and ways, j become to me the necessaries of Iife.” 

and coid, busincss twinkle of his eyes, spoke voluntes ? “ Well, Laura.” 

—of bank notes—in his favor, which enabled him not ? “Well, Mr. Bangs, if I should marry any one, I 
only to knock at the doors of their heart», but to walk > would make a sufiicient sacrifico in leaving such a 
in and hang up his hat there. ? home as I have, without being compcllcd to feel the 

Ah! why do I talk of my younger days? It was ) losa of what would aflect my personal hnppincss and 
then I knew Laura Wyndham. Knew her? Tame ^social posilion. Don’t thmk me imperlinent, Mr. 
word! Doated upon her—loved her—the one all i Bangs, but if I should consent to become your wife, 
engrossing object of my idolatroua devotion! We > what means have you to support me in the same stylc 
are all lunatics, and therefore all blind, when we j in w-hich you now find me living?—for I know you 
thmk. let alone speak, of our “first love,” with all > have too much spirit to think of living upon the be* 
its soul-moving, heart-melting rcminiscences. But > grudged charity of a fathcr-in-law.” 

Laura 7 cím the incarnation—the very embodiment— | Here was a pcrfect extinguisher of all my dcarly 
of all that was lovely and loveable. Tall—yet not ) chcrished hopes. If Laura had consented to be- 
too tall—hair, black as the ravcn’s wing—eyes, large, j come mine on the condition that I would loan her 
dark, lustrous ones, darting hghtning or love—form, s twcnty dollars, she would have still been beyond my 
that lookcd as if it had leaped from the mould of the < reach. 

brialitcst goddess that cver set Greeks and Trojans at < I stammered fértil something about congenial souls 
logacrheads. J—gcld—dross—andacottage. Laura shook her head. 

How often have I stood by Ihc pump, in front of < “I thought over all this before Isaw youthiscvcn- 
her fathers house, the dicariest wmter evenmgs, ’ ing, Mr. Bangs; and am glad that your explanations 
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ha ve left no room for regrel. The fruits of poverty v “ Tom Higgin»! To be cut oul by the grealest 

and poetry are certainly none of the 9weetest.” j boob—oh! ah! Well, I never-” 

“ But hear me, Laura, before you decide. It is S “Can be my husbaud, you mean to say. That» 
true that I am poor now; but who knows what is in > very true, Mr. Bangs; but I hope that will not pre¬ 
stóte for me? I am now writing for a political newa- \ vent you from being one of Mr. and Mrs. Higgins’ 

paper. My articlea are read—my Services prized— s most welcome guests.” 

and as soon as the eleclion is over, I am certain of s They were married the following week; but as 
getting an office.” s Tom never joined in the invitation, extended to me 

“ A printing office, probably, Mr. Banga. No, no. j by his wife, I bave yet to make the firet cali. 

My mind is made up. Mr. Higgins called this morn- j The laat time I saw Laura, she was sitting in a stall 

ing-” j of sorae fancy fair. Her avoirdupois could not have 

“ And he proposed to you?” < been le&s than one hundred and eighty—but this only 

“ He did.” c filled my heart the more with unavailing regrels ¡ the 

“ You accepted him ?” j more painful be cause unavailing. 

“ 1 did.” i 




D E C’ E M B E II, ISIS. 


THE BELLE OF THE FANCY BALL. 


it y elle: 


It was the height of the season at one of our moít 
fashionuble wutenng places, when a party of fuirgirls 
met to arranue lije costumes Iboy were to wear at the 
grcal fancy hall. 

“I shall go as Cleopatra,” said Laura Villiers, a 
superb creature, with queenly carriage, volupluous 
form and llashmg cyes, exuclly the person to act the 
haughlv Egyptian, “ I sbull go as Cleopatra, remember 
I sclect the part lirst, and now,girls, let me liear what 
yon ha ve determined ou.” 

Each proceeded to tell the costume she had selected, 
urvtil iinally all but one had spoken. This was Clara 
Town*end,a fair-haired, mild-looking youngwoman, 
the orphau niece and dependan! on Laura’s father. 
Ciara was now at the ¿pringa as the hmnble compa- 
nion of her imperious cousin. Wheu all had spoken, 
one of the company lurned to Clara and asked what 
she was to wear. 

“I atn not going,” said Clara, wiio liad not received 
a ticket, and was, moreover, without the uieans to 
obtain a dress. 

“Not going! Has not your únele, or sorae one of 
the beaux invited you?” 

Clara was about to reply mildly in the negalive 
when her cousin looked up. 

“I am sure, child,” said Laura, “ father would have 
procured you a ticket if he had thought you would 
like to go: dun’t suppose it was becausc you were 
not wished to be present: lliere,” she added, impe- 
riously, as Clara colored, “say no more nbout it: I 
will see lliat you have a ticket and dress: stay, what 
would suit the child: ah! here is the very character,” 
she said, turning over the Icaves of Byron, “Zuleika 
is just the thing for Clara: auiiable and alleclionatc, 
you know, rcady to endure all ihings, and romauti- 
caily love lili death.” 

There was a slight sncer on Luura’s lips as she 
spoke, for, to tell tho truth, she had more iban once 
heard the amiability of Clara extolled by those whose 
good opinión she wished to monopolize, and as Clara 
was only a poor dependant, while she was an heiress, 
the haughlyand pelled Laura did not, even in public, 
give herself the troublc to regard Cluru’s feelings. In 
fact the orphan girl had many things to endure from 
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. her cousin. Oh! bitter is the bread eaten in charitv. 

/ • 

< Often Clara stole away to her chamber in lears; often 
: she prayed lo be at rest beside her mother; and often 
she resolved to leave her uncle’s housc and earn her 
livelihood in the meanest capacity. But her únele 
would never listen to her Ibaving him. She could 
not tell hiin, that it was her cousiu’s superciliousnese 
which made her desi re to go, and he was not in the 
way to notice it, so she was compelled lo remain. 

“I hear George Custis is lo be here for the hall,” 
said one of the young ladies. “Is it true, Laura?” 
“I believe it is,” was the reply. “Father received 
^ a letter from him a few days ago, anuouncing his re- 
£ tura to New York, aud promisiug to join us shorlly. 
£ Father wrote back inviting him to come up to the 

I bull, so I suppose he will be here.” 

“He is announced rich, is he not?” 

“Yes! He was a ward of father’s: henee I know 
, all about it; his estáte is princely.” 

< “Ah! there will be no chance for any of us,” said 
] ono of the girls, with a sigh. “I suppose you will 
( monopolize him yoursolf, Laura.” 

< The proud beauly gave a tosa of her bead, which 
¡; spoke volumes; but made no reply in words. Just 
< then her eve happened to fall on Clara, who was 
| listening intently lo what was said. 

| “Oh! but I forgot,” said Laura, “noneof us can 
í have any chance, for Clara here has approprialed 
l him to herself: when she was a child, just before he 
} sailed five years ago, he took her on his knee, and 
[ called her his little wife: sinco then the romantic 
| creature has, I veriiy believe, nourished the belief 

I that Mr. Custis will come back and wcd her.” 

The cruel taunt was the more cutting becausc Mr. 
Custis had actually done as Laura said, and becausc 
Clara had in her secrct heart once or twice dreamed 
< of the possibility alluded to; but she had instantly dis- 
( missed such day dreams; and, therefore, she felt how 
: unjust was Laura's imputation. Yet she knew that 
' the charge, coming from such a source, would find 
$ many believers. Every eye was turned on her im- 
) mediately. The color rose to her cheeks at this, and 
; when her cousin said, “see, her blushes roveal it," 
; she burst into tears and lefl the room. Poor Clara! 
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sis she heard Laura's heartless laugh on licr closing , 
llie door, siie wished lierself dead, or any whcrc if she í 
conld liad pcace. > 

The night of the l»all soon carne around. On the > 
afternoon of that dav, truc to expeelation, Mr. Custis > 
arrived; lint al so late an Itour llml he did not see > 
Laura before the /ríe oponed. The hauglity beaiity ; 
never looked more superb. The trulli is she liad ex- : 
hatisled all her own and the inilliner’s art, besidcs j 
lavishing money profusely, in order to eclipse everv j 
one else; for she liad set her heart on the fortune of < 
Mr. Custi?, and she well knew the eífect of a first i 
appcarance. Tliongh she had charjed Ciara witli | 
liaving dcsigns on him, notliiiig was further froin her ^ 
real supposition; she liad only said wliat she did iu ; 
order to annoy her coiisin: but she knew that there < 
were otliers as rieh, if not as beautiful as herself, who i 
woithl leave no seheme uutried to se cu re her futlier’s ( 
oíd ward. She determined to be before haud with í 
thcm all, ñor did she doubt of suceess. ( 

Roth Laura and her cousin were in the. ball-room ; 
before Mr. Custis. lie had beeti seen by no one but - 
Mr. Villiers, who pronouneed his o!d ward quite im- < 
proved, and jocularly told the girls to endea v<»r to í 
secare liiin. * 

“Of conrse,” he said, “it would not do for me to j 
show any lavoritism; eaeh niust take her chance:— j 
and reallv yon both loolc so beautiful, I thinlc Ctistis > 
xvi 11 fin<l it dilTicult to ehoosc. Yon, Laura, are per- I 
feetly mncnificent, and niust take his heart by slorm j 
at the first "lance; but if yon fail in that,” and he j 
smiled on Clara, “my sweet niece licrc will prove a < 
rival not to be despised, for she seems lovelicr the ; 
more one looks at her. But ah! here he comes.” 

Both ladies looked up, and saw a tal!, commnnding ( 
figure, altired in the costume of a Turkish prince, ] 
comiii" directly toward tliein, and smiling as if he S 
had already rccognized them. His countenance, at < 
all times handsome, looked wonderfullv so wlien lit ¡ 
ttp by that smile; and eaeh of the lómales thought • 
thev had never seen any one of the olher sex so ( 
worthy of admiration. Custis, in his heart, returned í 
the eompliment, bul hesitated to which to give the ¡ 
palm of beauty. He first turned his eaze on Laura, [ 
whosc dark eyes, magnifieent liair, and almost regal [ 
form struck him as equal toanyhe liad seen in Spain, / 
that latid of slorious beauties. Laura worc theancicnt i 
F.gyptian dress as seen on mouuments, but modified 1 
so as to snit her peculiar beauty and not viólale j 
tnodern taste. Her attire sparkled with jewels. and, 
as she stood awailing the approaeh of Custis, she j 
looked every indi the Clcopatra who subdued Mure ( 
Anthony. t 

Claraos beauty, as well as her costume, was in au ; 
entirelv difieren! slyle She wore the oriental dress, •; 
eonsisting of the wide trowsers, the jacket with short ¡ 
sleeves, and the snowy eyniar on the bosom. Her' 
waist was confmcd by a superb ea-hinere shawl. - 
Around her neck she had a neeklaee of pearls; and j 
she wore a liead-dress t .f ihe same puré material. Her S 
tresses (lowed in tliiek, wavy curls over hershonlders, j 
a perlect wealth ol gold. As Custis apnppronohed, her 
bosom began to heuve, for she remeinhered Laura’s > 
taunt, and involuutarily she clasped her hands on it • 
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to still its tuinultuous beatings. Thus standing, the 
color mantling on her cheeks, she looked almost a 
divmity. 

“Ah! vía hile Laura,” said Custis, giving her bis 
hand, “ I llave not forgotlen the way you used to tease 
me; ñor ha ve you forgotlen that privilege of your sex, 
1 see; for. by assuming the part of Cleopatra, you 
mean frankly to tell us, I suppose, that our hearts are 
at your merey.” 

“And you,” said Laura, brisldy, “by assuming 
your present costume, intend to wnrn us that you 
ha ve hearts for all.” 

He bowed low, and then turned to Clara. 

“l’urdon me,” he said, “but this is surely my litlle 
wife—nay! no introduetion, Mr. Yilliers, you see I 
know Clara. Really, if you would not tbink it tlat- 
terv, Miss Townsend,”’he continned, “I would say 
I tliink you liave exceded eveu the fair promisc of 
childliood.” 

The eonversation nowbecame general, Custis turn- 
¡ii" from one to the other of the cousins, Laura was 
cuy, wittyand niiimatcd. maintaining most afilie con- 
versation; but she lailed to monopolize his altention as 
she wished: lie eoiiiiiiually turned to Clara to ask some 
question, which shcanswered gciicrally in monosylla- 
bles, for the poor pirl liad not yet got over her con¬ 
fusión. She. knew Laura’s eyc was on her, and that 
she sliould be tnnnted with tliese attentions as if it 
was a orime in her to reeeive tliern. 

“W’hat part do you intend to sustain, to-night?” 
said Laura, at last, and desiring to draw Custis a way, 
she continned. “ if you were attired a litlle more afier 
the Román fashion I might allow you to be my Marc 
Anthony, if on your best behavior.” 

She intended lilis is as a sort of a challenge, and 
expected Custis to take it as such; but he either did 
not, or would not see it, and answered— 

“Fate as well as you are against me. I adopted 
this oriental costume in the whim of a momeut. and 
now you tell me it prevenís my doing my devoirto 
yon as the Román trimuvir. Was ever destinv so 
hard?” And he bowed to Laura, but she eonld not 
tell whelher seriously or ironieally. “Ilowcver,” 
he continucd, tiirning with a smile to Clara, “my 
dress will ninkc a verv passable Seyd, and I will do 
my best to deserve the rest <>f the eharaeter—that is,” 
lie ndded, with marked deference in his tone, “if 
Mi«s Townsend will permit me to aspire so high.” 

lie ollered his hand to Clarn as lie spoke, to !cad 
her to the dance, a eompliment which she blushingly 
aeeepted; wliile Laura turned a way and bit her lip, 
her eyes fiashing,and her whole fratne quivering with 
rogé. 

Unce freed from the tnalign inflncncc of Laura’s 
presenee, Clara recovered her natural ease and siin- 
pfieitvof mamier. and joined in the eonversation with 
great spirit. She had read inneh, and Ihought more, 
and Cn-tis was eompletely eharmed by her. líe had 
seen so mnch of foshionnblc females, that a soul 
nur>ed like Clara’s in secret, liad a slienglh. an origi¬ 
na lit y. nnd a freshness about it, that drew him toward 
it with a strong feeling of sympatliy, for lie too had 
lived in the crowd, bul not of it. Her conversa- 
tion was so difierent from that usttnlly heard in 
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ball-rooms, had so muoh soliditv in ¡t, and yel wa» so , of it. Laura perfectly understood this. Never had 
natural and sprightly, that when at last i he mutual ? our heroine been so miserable as nove, 
interchnnge of thought paused Cor a monicnt, he found j Her troubles werc inereased by the suddcn depar¬ 
to bis surprise that he had monopolizcd Clara tur un ' ture of Cristis for New York, whither he had buen 
hour. He notieed man y oyes direeted on tliein, and summoned on important busincss. He was forced tu 
saw ut once that his attentions were tnarked; for í leavc at a few hours notiee, and did nol see Clara 
Clara’» sake r therefore, and lest the whispers of the ; beforc he wenl: u hasty note with his adieus was all 
room should embarras» her, he yielded her to another she rceeived from him. íMie treasured Ibis as a prc- 
partner. ¡ cious relie, for she could not loniter eonceal from 

For there was now no want of admirers to the por-; herself that she loved. Laura added to her pangs 
tionless girl. The attention of such a man as Custis { by insinuating that Custis had only beca trillmg with 
was suro to introduce any one to notiee; and the ( her. 

young mon were aslonishcd to fiad that they had not ' “A prettv match it would be—he n inillioiiaire,and 
perecived beforc the extraordinary loveliness of Mr. í you not worth a sixpenee,” she said to Clara, with a 
\ illiers’ orphan nieee. For the rest of the cvening í toss of her head. “lint if girls will be romantic and 
Clara was surrounded with beaux. The exeiterneut foolish, they inust expeel to sufler for it. l’ll warrant 
of so nove! a trinmph gave additional lustre to her i that the biisiness is only a pica to got ofT.” 
eve, and a richer blooin to her eheek, and long beforc • Clara left the room in tears. She could not deny 
the hall was over, she was conceded to be the bello • to-herself that there sceined somc justicc in what 
of the cvening. Rut nothing, throughout all the fetc, - Laura said. It would have been casy for Custis to 
gave her more exquisito pleasure tliun when she pas- \ have writtcn someihing more than a mere formal 
sed Custis in the dance, and reccivcd from him one ■ note—why did he not? Yet, when she rccalled his 
of his smiles. It was like sunlight tlooding her heart; • manner, she could not believe hut that he loved her? 
every pulse thrilled deliciously. íslie went lo bed that Alternating between such painfullv con ti ict inir Views, 
night thmking of Cumís, and woke tip in tears, for ( she spent the miserable fortnight, which elapsed be- 
shc dreaiued she saw him married to Laura. > tween the deparlurc of Custis and the i r own return 

And what thought Laura? At first she was angry ; to New York. On the whole, however, her hopes 
at Custis, and resolved to show it; but rcllection ; declined. She had ílattered herself at first that he 
bronsht prudence. and convinced her that in no wny ; would write to her, but he did not, and thi» completed 
could she so ca»üy drive him from her. Iler indig- , her disappointmcnt. 

nation at Clara, however, kncw no bouuds, ñor did “Yain, foolish Clara,” she solíloquized to herself, 
she think it neeessnry to eonceal this. Iler manner ; as she sat alone on the hurricane deek, her head 
was so haughty and overbearing in consequence, the í leaning on her hand, and her eves wondering va- 
next morning, that Clara was glad to retreat. from the • eantly over the water. “What niadness it was in 
prívate parlor they oeeupied, to her own chamber. ¡ you to think that one so good, so accomplished and 
As earlv ahnost as such a visit was allowablc, ( so wcalthy, would stoop froin his hcight to marrv one' 
Custis made his appearanec. Laura chose to take • so fuulty, untaueht and dependnnt as you. It is a 
his cali to herself, and eoncealing her mortifieation, ■ hitter, bitter lesson,” she menlally eontinued, while 
strove to make herself as aereeable as posible. But tears gathered in her oyes, “hut the dream is past. I 
on Custis all this was lost. líe had asked after Clara • vill meet mv fute with resimation. and live on lin¬ 


ón his arrival, and Laura had answered carelessly 
that her cousin was well: finding at last that she did 
not oppear, he rose and took his leave. 


loved and alone.” 

Tears werc now flowing profusely from her eyes, 
and she drew her creen veil over her face to eonceal 


He was to diñe with the fsunilv that dav, and when í them. Just then a hand was la id liehtlvon her slioul- 
he arrived Clara was already in the room. Bowmg > der, and a well known voicc, that thrilled to her in- 
süghtlyto Laura, he pa«sed on regardless of her stnile \ most soul. pronouneed the single word— 
of invitation, and took his seat by Clara, who rece i ved 1 “Clara!” 

him with lilushing einbarrassment. She had just henrd ; In an instant every gloomy thought was forgotten, 
of his visit in the morning, but from the manner in i and she started lo her feet, her whole fice radiant 

which it had been detailed to her, had imagined that ; with joy. Custis stood before her. 

it was inlcnded for Laura; for she had not even been í “Clara, and alone!” he said. “Why I have been 

told that he had asked for her. The pang which her : senrehinír all over the boat for you. I was advised 

jealous cousin had thus intlieted,only increascd, how- : bv Mr. Villiers that you would return to-day, and so 
ever, her present delight. , I carne up the river to meet you; if you had been 

From that day Custis was always with Clara. In • looking in the rieht wav you would have seen me 
vain were Laura’s attempts to draw him awav from - come on board at the last landing. I found Laura in 
her cousin: he was true to his first preference; or the ladies cabin: she told me you were somewhcre 
rather true to that in-tinct which taught him to leve ' about; and then re<utned her book. Rut now that I 
amiability and avoid haughtiuess and ill-teinper. ' liavc found yon,” he eontinued, with animation, “I 
When Laura found that her scheme was hopeless, • leel rewarded for my lonesearch. But tears on yonr 
she vented her mortifieation and rage on our heroine. ¡ cheek, dear Clara—ah! what can you have to make 
There are a thousand wavs in which a person living j vou sorrowlul?—is it that you regret the pleasures 
in the same family with another, may render the i you leave behind?” 

latter miserable, without the world sccing anything i “Oh! no,” said Clara, quickly: then she stopped 
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confused: she feared Cuatis would read more in her i universally pronounccd the loveliest bride who had 
• words Ihan she wishcd him to know. < becn married from St. Paul’» that sea son. Happiness 

But she need not have been alarmed for her deli- S increased her beauty by lending a gayer sparkle lo 
cacy; for Cuatis, before they reached the citv, was < her eves, and a brighter bloom to her cheeks. Laura 
her declared lover. Sitting almost alone together on j oíficiated as one of the bridemaids, but could not re* 
the hurrieane deck, wilh twilight just fading in the ] strain her spleen. This was the lirst occasion on 
West, and the moon rising in the opposite quarter of j which Cnstis had ever seen an exhibition of it, and 
the firmamcnt, he told his afl'ection, and won from j when he and his bride were alone in the carriage, 
Clara a haíf whispered reference to her únele, which $ whirling o(F to his counlry-seat, where they were to 
he knew how to interpret. ( spend the honey-moon, he said— 

“Of his approval, dear Clara, I have nodonbt: I < “I always thought that Laura was ill-tempered: 
hinted at this in niy last letter, and received his < she was so when we were children together. It was 
heartvconsent by return of mail. Ashewasinthelight < mv memory of your amiability which first attracted 
of a parent to yon, I did not think it right to proceed ? me toward you at the ball; but every hour afterward 
without his sanction, else, dear girl, I should have ( I liked you better and better, until—you know the 
written to you of my hopea in the note I sent you, or ? rest.” 

at least nddressed you from New York.” > He kissed his lovely wife as he spoke, while Clara, 

The wedding was not long delayed. Clartl was > with tears of happiness, hid her face on his bosom. 



“EVIL INF LUENCES CORRUPT THE HEART.” 

ILLESTRATED BY A FAIRY TALE OF FLOWERS. 


BY FANNIE OF FARLEIGI!. 


How ihat bright fairy entered tbe apartment of thc 
Lady Alice, no mortal can tell; for sometimes fairics s 
glide on the moonbeains, or with their gossamer wings s 
expanded are borne onward by the graceful zephyrs, \ 
far from their green and leafy homes in the wild wood. j 
Or thev freight with their tinv and fragüe forms rich 5 
sea-shells, and with oars made of spnrkling coral dash j 
over the waves, so sportively that one might almost j 
fancy them a happier race than their care-wom earth j 
sisters. t 

Standing beside the Lady Alice, was one of the \ 
most beautiful of the dwcllers in the fairy world. s 
The glow on her cheek was like thc delicate pink of < 
the rose; her lips lookcd as though dycd in the red of \ 
the carnation; and her eyes sparkled like frozen dew < 
drops. When she spoke, a strange and unearthly £ 
sensation thrilled the fraine of her listener, and the £ 
tones of her voice scemed like Syren music distinctly < 
heard, and dving awav in the distance like the faiut < 
murmur of a wind harp. £ 

“I liare a warning for thee, lovely lady,” whis- £ 
pered the fairy, “a sad tale to tell, of a withered rose c 
that I watched and guarded; bul alas! how vainly,” < 
and the beautifid fairy wept. By and bye she raised l 
her hcad, and her words fell as gently upon the ear c 
of the lady as the dew falls upon thc flowers of even- r 
tide. “I planted the rose, and day by dav it grew < 
and expanded under my watchful care. Its luxuriant ) 
lea ves were the freshest green, and thc tender bud it j 
ere long displaved gare promise of rare beauty. The ; 
sun loved to warm with its genial rays the tender \ 
thing that required such careful nursing—and the ) 
wind swcpt by it with a more gcntle motion, as > 
Ihotigh lulling it to sweet slumber. At first it was ? 
alone, but it was cheorless and desoíate even for thc 
heart of a flower to be thus left without other com- 
panionship, than those whole solé care was to foster 
its loveliness. I tempted to transplant it toa gay par- 
tere, wliero bloomed the lily and the acanthus, the 
wood bine and the wild-rose. Dost thou mark me, 
lady?” 

But the Lady Alice was wrappcd in thonght, she 
had gone back to the fresh days of her early cliild- $ 
hood, and remeinbered the time, when like a lair ( 
llower she was fostered and kindly cared for by one < 
who loved her; and in the tale of the fairy she seemed c 
to be reading something of her own history. She j 
almost feared to hear again, tho echoes of that silver < 
voice, as once more it broke upon the hush and ¡ 
quietness of the lofty apartment, saying, “dost thou j 
listen?” | 

The Lady Alice in token of assent inclincd still > 
lower the fair head, which was resting on her white > 
and jewcled hand. j 
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“Ah! woe the day!” thc fairy continued; “mr 
rose, that now more than ever required my protecting 
care, was of course more or less in the power of »U 
the fairics, and eome of the artfully disponed among 
them whispered that she was the fairest flower tbat 
bloomed in the garden,and that the lily and thc acan- 
thus were but palé, puny things compared to her. 
With deepest sorrow, I saw the bud listen to such 
traitorous words of the sweet lily, and sadly regretted 
the swelling pride that inllated it. But I resolved if 
possible to avert the evil of such contamination, by 
regarding it more closely iban ever. The mghtshade 
and the deadly poppv grew beside eaoh other, not far 
from my favorile flower, and over them presided the 
wickcd ones in whose breathe is blight and mildew 
and all poisonous vapors. *Why,’ said the poppy, 
‘dost thou not hold up thy hcad and meet the burning 
glances of tho sun?—poor, palé thinc' the delicate 
pink of thy leaves but illy compare with the glowing 
scarlct of mine. Even the lady-slippers onlvic thee; 
and dost thou not sce the coral honeysucklc attracts 
the buttcrfly and the bright plumaged humtmng-bird ? 
while thou art tinnoticed and uncared for? Thou 
wilt Uve neglccted, if thou wilt droop thy head like 
the lily lives whose shyness is so awkward.’ “‘And 
why,’ said I, ‘sbould my beautiful one care for the 
butterfly who but sports among the flowers? Are 
there not human licarts to ebeer with its fragrance 
and loveliness? Is there no fragüe being whose per- 
ceptions quickencd and elhercalized by an approach- 
ing departure to the world of spirits, would chcrish 
as a treasure gift from the hand of love, the perfume 
that d wells in thc heart of a rose? It would illy repay 
me for my care, should my flower but bestow its 
sweetness on the bird, or sport with the butterfly 
only.’ But ah! lady, woe that I should say the sor- 
rowful words, my poor tempted rose listened to the 
evil councils of the poppy, and drank in the flattery 
of the nightshade when it prai<ed the deeper crimson 
which was now apparent in its unfolding corulla:— 
and ere long I saw with deep regret that ugly thorns 
were beginning to appcar on the hcrctofore smooth, 
soft stem, and that the tenderest and greenesl leaves 
were covercd with slimc, left by thc trad of noisoine 
caterpillars, who fed on the poisonous juices the 
poppy distilled.” 

The Lady Alice wcpt For she kncw her own 
heart was once puré, and that by contact with idle 
flatlerers and evil tongued sycophants she had bc- 
come solfish and vain; and comparing herself to tho 
rose it scemed as though these feelings were like 
the thorns, and pierced those who fuin would have 
guarded her even as the fairy gnarded it. But not 
yet had the fairy finisbed her story; a bright twilight 
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glow \vu9 in ilie apartment, and in the dimness she 
was nimost invisible—yet still the Ludy Alice heard 
her voice. 

“I mieht yet have averted the evil,” the fairysaid, 
“eouid I liave prevailed on mv rose once more to 
vield to iny iniluence only, for as I have said, having 
llirown her i uto tliat garden worid, in wlnch I knew 
it would one day be her lot to dwell, other spirits 
beside myself had povver over her. Bul she resisted 
mv entreaties, and at lasl as I lookcd into her heart 
more closely than was ray wont, I saw therein a de- 
slroying worin. It was all over then. 1 knew the 
corrupt thing would eat out its (reshness, and tliat 
blighted and fuding she would lose all beauty, and 
die unnoted and uncared for.” 



apartment of the Lady Alice, until it guve place to j 
the radiant liglit of the sil ver moonbeams. í?till she j 
moved not. The tale of the fairy had been to her as ; 
a written page of her own lile. She too had gone \ 
out into the worid, and day bv day under its corrupt- 5 
ing intluenees her heart had beeotnc the dwelling of < 
disoonlent and selíi.-hness; and like the worm, thcy * 
were uow feeding on its greenness and beauty. She < 
had a hetter than a fairv watcher. a liolier ulfection $ 
twined round her than the dreain-faney of a lairy— i 
for her mother, a sinking consumptive, just without í 
the portáis of eternity. prayitur uneeasingly that her < 
own fair blossom might be spared the blisht. whieh ( 
llie breath of the wre worldling cver lea ves. and , 
i’rom contad witli sueh as those she would fain have ? 
shielded her. But alas! the work had besan, for i 
stranee to sav, the Lady Alice was unthinking of her v 
world’s comfort. The sinking paren!, left to the coid \ 
care of a hired menial, pined away her lite, vainly 1 


, hoping for sympathy from the damrhter she would 
$ have la id down her all lo save. Would-be friends 
) cnlieed Alice, by somc promised plcasure from the 
; bed-side of her mother, and carelessly would she 
i utter the measured sentence—‘‘is therc anything I 
' can do for you?”—ere she deparled to v.hile away 
< her evenings in heartless gaiety, cxcusing herself on 
S the pica that nurse was never forgetful or inattenlive 
: to the invalid. ” Anything ye can do?” Ah! daugh- 
! ters, there is the kindly word that is beller than medi- 
| cine; there is swect sympathy to a sick heart, that is 
: more refreshing than the halm of healing. tfeat vour- 
l selt beside the coiich of a wcary invalid, and recalling 
$ plcasant retrospections of the past, see how the lan- 
guid eye will brighten, and how the thonghts, drawn 
gradually from present siitfering, will dwell on davs 
gone by, and the hope will come—ye can trace it 
sicaIing like a fainl illumination over ihe care-worn 
countenance—llmt bouyant hcalth mnv once more 
give token of its presence. Is not this “ sovidhinv to 
t!o ” for the sutlerer? Is it not soinctliitig to lav the 
cool palm of the liand, lovimrly ngainsi the brow 
heated by fever? Ür to wipe away the moisture, 
that like lear-drop* jmtlier there, heralding the ap- 
proacli of dcatli? Temlerly, ah! lenderly as a ininis- 
teriiiír anael carne that swect, yet sorrowmg fairy to 
tendí this lesson to the Lady Alice. ####*■ 
‘Mías she yet gone,” fuintiy whi>pered the con- 
sumptive. 

“ Nuy, I am here—ever wilh thee from henceforth, 
mother, dear mother!” And while a trush of penilent 
tears burst from her overcharged licart, the Lady 
Alice told her twilight dream. And the fuiry that 
entered while she slept prompted the inlcrpreiation 
thereof. 


MY COUSIN GRACE 


DY M A R Y DAVKSAÍT, 


M\* cousin Orace was an oíd maid! Shc was just 
turnia? the unltappv córner that Icads a woman into 
her thirty-ftflh your, and settles her undeniably, and 
indisputable amongst that much nbuscd clnss who 
have no right to espect either attenlion, admiralion, 
or anylliin? bcyond bare civilitv from thc other sex, 
however much they inav be lovcd and valucd by 
thcir own. 

“A single woman of ihirty-four!'’ cxclaims some 
laughitig bcauty of sixteen—“ wby she is oíd enough 
to lie tny nmlher—wliat in the world can yon fiad to 
inlercst one about hcr?” 

Somcthing, mv fair lady, as yon shall hoar if vou 
have paticnne wilh me and listen while I toll vou. 
Beautil'iil and attractive as you tnay be with your 
sixtccn summcrs, 1 doubt whether yon are a partióle 
more so in thc eyes of anv—except your lovcr, if yon 
ha%'e onc—than was my cousin Grace, who liad seen 
her thirtv-foiir. 

And yct she liad scores of lovers, for shc was bcau- 
tiful, high-born, and wcalthy. Shc lived with her 
parents at thcir country seat. Althorpe is hut little 
more than three miles from town, and from her early 
girlhood until now Grace had mixed largelv in its 
most fashionnblc and aristocrntic circle, whicli is in 
fact nearly half made up of her extended fatnily con- 
nexions; nmong whom, gay, intelligent, cultivaled, 
high-bred and beauliful as she was, she had always 
been a perfeet idol—not the less so, perhaps, for the 
kind of intcrcst and curiositv that wus constantly kept 
up as to the chances of success sliared by the various 
aspirants for hcr favor. 

For the truth inust out—my cousin Grace «till liked 
ndiniration. yes, indiscriininate admiralion both from 
young and oíd. She was a sad ilirt—she la id herseif 
out to picase and to fascínate evcrybody, and she 
always succocded. Even rival lielles who envied 
her with all llieir hearts, admired her too—theycould 
not help it. Thcre was a charm in hcr voice, hcr 
glance. her smile, that was irresistible. Whenever 
she talkcd to you, you felt that yon wcre the pt-rson 
whose society she perferred to that of anybody else 
— -and so she did for the monicnt—and thou?h vou 
kncw the next moment she might prefer anotlier, the 
frank yet llattering look and tone told in the warmth 
you felt round your heart while under their iníluence, 
and you silcntly acknowledged she was a most be- 
witchin? creuturc. 

Still thc world in general, and e«pccia!ly hcr dis- 
carded lovers, would constantly add anotlier exple- 
tive, an nnforlunatc, hut that nulliíied all previous 
praisc—“bul thoroughly hcartless.” Ilcartlcss!—we 
who kncw and lovcd her wcll knew that she was all 
heart, except to thosc who askcd for it all, and her 
hand beside. llore was a heart warm with everv 
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noble impulse, grate ful. ge nerón*. aíTcctionate, cbari- 
table even to prolusión, llcartiess! No, ns I have 
said a hundred times, shc ha* no heart to give, wlieu 
none worlhy of her is olfered in return. No heart for 
the seili-di, thc vnpid, the frivolons, the soullcss who 
throng around her, and have the vanity to think they 
gam hcr iove. 

So 1 thought in thc fir*t years of my yonng expe- 
ricncc of the world and its wat s, but as time went 
on, and I saw more than one a>piring to hcr hand, 
whom even I, loving and rcvcrencing her as I did, 
thought worlhv to gain it, I began to wonder too, 
and silcntly observed and stcaltliily inquired whether 
some early blight or secrclly chcrished prcfercnce, 
had not dendened its susceptibility in that part alone 
where the fcmnie heart is most opon to impressíon? 

I was staying at Althorpe, and Grace and 1 were 
to go into town to a party given by one of onr friends. 
We were in the hábil of driving in and out again late 
at niglit, sulficiently protected bytwo faitliful servauts 
who had been manv years in the familv. This was 
to be quite a rtcherche pnrtv; the garden, which was 
a large one, was to be illuminated, and thongli (¡race 
had complaincd of a henduebe through the day, neilhcr 
she ñor I had a thought of giving up going on that 
account. 

Our toilettes were suecessful. Both my cousin 
and mvglass told me I had never looked better in my 
lifc, nnd as she stood on the pórtico in the summer 
twilight in her exquisilely tasteful evening costume, 
a few cape jessaniines amid hcr glossy curls, wilh 
jewels sparkling on her snowy neck nnd arias, while 
her India scarf was wrapped by her careful motlicr 
to «creen lier from the fresh night brccze that had 
just nrisen, I thought I liad never scen lier look so 
beauliful. 

Thcre was a lnnguid expression in her brow and 
eve, caused by the slight hcndache that aflccted her, 
which gnvc an indescribable softness to hcr ex- 
pression, nnd afler we were seated in thc carriagc, 
nnd were driving through the wooded entrance to 
Althorpe, I could not refroin from putting my nrms 
around hcr and kissing her fondly. She placed her 
hand in mine and looked at me with deep allcctton, 
ns she replicd— 

“I know you Iove me, Mnry—nnd the most pre¬ 
cióos thing on lilis wide eartli is Iove—Iove.” 

I felt hcr hand tremblc in mine, nnd saw a tcar 
glistening in her eye—but she luwghed asslie brushed 
it away, and began to talk gaily of our approacbing 
plcasure. 

On our entrance Grace was as usual surrounded 
by friends and admirers. Never hnd I scen her more 
bnllinnt or more guv. Shc danced frcquenlly, nrd 

when she wus not dancing flirted desperatcly. The 
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headaehe and the sadness were cvidenlly pone, and i a eouch, he bent over her. npplving most skilful’y the 
her aniinated face seemed rndinnt with happiness. ? rcstoratives that were ollered, and quictly but deci- 

I too enjoved the party more thun usual, for in the \ dedly allowing no one to inferiere wiih hun. 

very begmmng of the evening I inade a new aequain- < After a sliort time Ornee opened her eves, and 
tance who interested me extremely. He was pre- ? hcaving a sigh lookcd around: her eye resled a mo- 
sented by the lady of the house as .Mr. Walsingham,) ment on his lace, and (lien closed again. “Tliank 
and lilis was all I knew of him, except that he was j God,” he muttered, fervcntly, and wilhout anotlier 
talI, dignilied, handsome, unusuuily intelligent, and ) word left the room. I was almost speeehlcss with 
seemed to ha ve travelled all over the world. Indeed > astonishment, while my cousin rupidly revived, and 
so absorbed did I soon become in the interesling con- > in reply to the nurnerous questions that assailed her 
versation with which he enlcrtained me, that I entircly í —for no one liad seen her luint or known the cause— 
forgol it was a dancing party, and that the earne-lness > she told lis that feeling tircd with the excitement of 
wiiliwhich.Mr. Walsingham spokc and Ilistencd. was i the crowd, she had retreatcd mto the garden, and 
ellectually preventing any of my usual partners froin j there she supposed had lainled, for that >he knew 

asking me to dance—a maltcr that on coiumon occa- j nothing more until she fouiul herself in Mrs. H-’s 

sions would have atinoyed me consulerablv. ítslill I j chamber—that she had had a headaehe, which I knew 
was pleascd when at last he observed that all the j was true—that her fuinting was nothing uncommon, 
world seemed dancing, and asked my hand lor the $ which l knew was a fib—and tinally that she tlien fclt 
next cotillion. j as well as she ever did in her lite, and was determined 

My parlner was evidenlly not a dancing man; il > to ride all the wav home that meht instead of staving 
was plain he took no interest in the amiisement, and } where she was, or going to eithcr of her sistcrs or to 
wenl throngh the figures only for the sake of enjoy- £ our house, which we all liiought she had better do. 
ing my socicty. My vanily was gratilied, and I re- J A will'ul woinan will have her wav, and Orace liad 
collectcd with pleasuro that I was very bccomingly $ hers. She refusod to allow any one but myself to 
dressed, and louked uncommonly well. ^ accompanv her home, and reiterating gay adieus and 

II so ehanccd tlmt my cousin Ornee was our vis-a- 1 nssurances that she was perfoetlv well, we boih step- 

vis iu the dance, and on his making some observa- ) ped mto the earriage. What was my surprise to seo 
tion on her appearance, I told hun who she was and > Mr. Walsingham step in altor lis, and wilhout a word 
ollered to introduce him. He answered slightly that > of opposition from Ornee, scat himself opposito to 
she appeared so mnch engrossed with her partner, > her, while the door closed npon us, and the carringc 
that it would perhaps be considered an interruption —\ drove olf. 1 lieard a few murmured questions and 
“I am a very rnodest man,” he added, smilmg, “and ) answcrs bcsirle me, while I drew myself as closely 
will beg the favor at another opportunity.” i as possible into the comer of the earriage, endea- 

I was surprised al tliis, for it was a rare thing if any i voring to sol ve as best I eould the enigma of my 
stranger of note failed of an introduction to Ciracc. > eousm’s conduct. It was plain to me that what I 


I looked at her partner with whom she did appear 
entirelv engrossed, and my wonder increascd, for he 
was a very common place person, for whom I knew 
she had not the slightest regard; wlnle Mr. Walsing¬ 
ham drew me on to tnlk of her. and lislened with an 
interest that seemed quite at variance with the indif- 
ference he professed to making her acquaintance. 
Wlien our dance terminaled, my hand was asked by 
anotlier genllemnn.and Mr. Walsingham disappeared 
nmong the crowd. 

It inight have bcen an hour afterward, when lieated 
with dancing, I was just stepping throngh a large 
wmdow which opened from the lloor of the ball-room 
into the illuminntcd garden, when in one of the walks 
I observed a slight commolion, and as I hastened on- 
ward with my parlner to diseover the cause, I was 
terrified to see Mr. Walsingham striding toward the 
house. bearing in his arins the lifeless form of my 
cousin Orace. 

The cry of surprise and distress brought a crowd 
round us. and nmong thcm the lady of the house, who 
begged Mr. Walsingham would allow some one to 
assist him in conveving his helplcss borden up stairs 
to her chamber. It was almost with fierccness that 
he refused all aid. My cousin’s head was on his 
shoulder, and her beautiful arins were lifelessly hang- 
ing round his neck. He gave not a word of explana- 
non, but bore her amid the surrounding crowd up to 
Mrs. R-’s npartment, where having placed her on 


liad for years suspeeted was the truth. Títere liad 
becn a disappointment and a secret preference, and 
while I was trying to hilch together my romance, the 
murmured conversation, witli a few intervals of more 
expressive silence, went on betwccn my companions 
until we reached lióme. 

Then there was a tender furewell, a “God bles» 
yon, Grace,” and Mr. Walsingham darled from the 
earriage, and I presume walkcd baek to town in the 
brighl moonüght As soon as we entered the house, 
I gave my cousin a searching glance. 

“Not to-night, Mary—not to-nielil—I have gonc 
throngh too imtch,” she said, in reply to my look of 
cager curiosity. 

“lint yon are happy, cousin?” 

“Onlv too happy,” she said. embracing me alTec- 
tionately—“far happier tlian I desire—so good night, 
love—to-morrow you sliall know all.” 

And on the morrow I did know all, at Ieast all that 
Orace eould tell me, and Mr. Walsingham (who carne 
even earlier than he was cxpected) not many days 
after told me the rest. Relwecn thcm both I diseo- 
vered it was Orace’s passion for indiscriminate ad- 
miration that had interrupted the course of as truc a 
love as ever was sung by bard or felt by swain. 

There had, it seems, bcen a prívate engngement, 
which being suspeeted by sume, was denied by Orace 
so earnestly, and disproved so plausibly bv her pleased 
acceptance of the attentions of others, that her lover 
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liad becomc jealous and rcmonstrated serionsly wilh 
her, nrgitig lier to permit liim ni once lo applv to her 
parents, of whosc assont thcv were assnrcd, and to 
announcc tlieir eugagement. To tliis Gnice would 
not consent, as she asserted women who were cncaged 
were always neglected byother men,and she wished 
to enjov her triumphs as long as possible. A misun- 
derstanding was the residí. Mr. Walsingham, proud, 
passionate, bul still madly ia lovc, liad lel't the country 
conviaeed of Grace’s heartlessness. 

Still he could not tear her ¡maye frotn his lieart. 
Restless, dissatisfied, he liad wantlered from country 
to country, “dragsring at eacli remove a lengthening 
chain,” until after twelvc years wandering he liad 
returned more dcvotcdly attaehed than everto thefair 
cause of his voluntarvexile. (¡race liad lieard of his 

return a lew davs before Mrs It-’s pnrtv. Thcy 

met as strangers. lie watchcd her closely without 
appcaring to do so, and dctected a nervous cxcite- 
ment ainid her gaicty, which led him to su*pect it 
was assnmed, and srnve him a faint hopo thnt he was 
not quite íbrgolten. 

My answers to the fcw questions he had admití y 
put concerning her had increased tliis liopc, nnd he 
never lost sight of her frotn tliat moment. He wit- 
nessed her inereasing weariness of the part he was 
now sure she was enacling. and at last saw her slip 
from her companious into the tlien quiet nnd deserled 
garden. ¿he soucht a seeluded arbor, and he lost not 
a moment iri lollowing to knovv his fute. Iler head 
was resting on her hands wlien lie npproaehed before 
her, and she was sobbing as if her lieart would break. 
He took her hands in his, exelaiming— 

“Grace! my own beloved Grace!—more beloved 
now than in the liour vou promised to be mine—can 
yon forgive me? God onlv kuows wlnit 1 ha ve suf- 
fered, but a word from you will repay it ull!” 

Grace ira ve a süght crv—extended her anns toward 
him and l'ainted on his bosom. He made everveli'ort 
to restoro her, bul linding all in vain, Was obliged as 
wc ha ve seen to coiivev her wlicre she could reeeive 
more cflectual assistancc. 


l The next day I was nmused by listenin? to my 

< grand aunt’s reminiscences, acd endeavorings to put 
[ things togclhcr, that she might satisfactorilv convince 
í herself that Grace had rcally loved Mr. Walsingham 
S for so lontr a time. 

> “I nm perfectly certain, my denr,” she said, “that 
j she beliavcd to him exnctly as she did to her otlier 
í admirers—at least I can recolleel no diíTerence. To 
: he sure, after he went away, she had a nervous 
! fever, but as it was full six wecks afterward I never 

< thought of putting the things together—who would? 

< And when she got well, which was not for a long 
| time, however, she was just as happv and merry as 

> before. I am sure I saw nolhing strange in her re- 
(. fu«ing to marry. I was always very glad of it, and 
j what I am to do now is more than I can tell.” 

I A fcw weeks afterward I stood beside my cotisin 
' on her wedding day, nnd surrounded as she was by 
, i he young and beautiful, it needed not her rich bridnl 
: dress and ílowing Urussels veil to render her the 
\ cynosurc of every eyc. She certainlv did not look 
j more tlmn four-and-twenty, and the expression of 

< heartfelt happiness, of deep tenderness, combinod 
^ with the solemn, religious awc that rested on her 

< face as she uttered the vows required of her, gave 
an nlmost seraplnc expression to her always brilliant 

; beauty. I cnnnot sav more of Mr. Walsingham than 
: that he was wurihv of the treasure she tlien bestowed 
; upon him. and that though she has now been three 
J years a wile, Grace still thinks him so. The onlv 
í shadow that rests upon her happiness arises from her 
• regret tlmt her silly love of admiration causcd so 
t many years of sorrow to the husband she lovcs with 

< dailv inereasing atícction. 

< Trutli, however, compelí me to confess tliat this 

< repentaneo lias not altogctlicr produced amendment, 
] for Mrs. Walsingham still continúes to be as much 
S admired as ever, ave, nnd to eujoy it too. It is not 
, more than a forlnight sinee we were at a partv to- 
j gelher, when it wns decided by a compctenl tribunal 
i of connoiseurs in lómale beauty, that the bandsomest 

< womaa present was my cousin Grace. 



THE CHILD 


E Y JA 


On its cradle-couch a beautiful child was reposing! 
isnnlos and shadows were ílitting over its iofant lea- 
tures like bursts of sunshine through brokeu clonds. 
Il was a voung bud of earth encasing a lleavcnly 
dew-drop! 

Therc was a low murrmir like a drcam-voice, and 
slowly lh <5 bltie-veined lids werc half-unclosod; and 
a pair of soft grey eyes looked limidly round froin 
object to object. The wciglit of slumber was still 
heavy upon ibem, and ihc loug lashes were soon laid 
again on tbe rosy clieek of chüdbood: but anotber 
niurmur, and the tiny liands werc out st rete hed, and 
ihe glnnce of ihe slceper was upward. (Jaze softlv— 
u is the child’s lirst visión! Andéis are now fulrtlling 
their earlbly mission, and unfolding to this young hcir 
of Heaven their first lessou from the book of Life. 
No wonder then that shadows mingle with thc siniles 
of infancy, as they whispcr that her new and untrod- 
den palhway is onward from thc hnppy Edén! No 
wonder she startles and murmura as they revcal to 
her that the “Tree of knowledge of good and cvil” 
has been plucked for her to eat—and ihat cvery tasto 
will remove her furlher from the “Trce of Life,” for 
whose blessed fruils she will ever be thirstinp. 

She awoke—but tears were in her eyes, and they 
called the child “ Mary,” thougli they w'ondercd inuch 
why she should wecp. 

Vears have passed. A group of fair voung crea- 
tures are sporting amid the ílowers and sunshine of 
June. The sky hangs over thein its puré blue mantle, 
and ihe voices of rnyriad creatures are ringing with 
gladness; yet the batid of voung iinmortals are the 
happiest of all. But look! One has stolen awny 
from the gay throng and pillowed her voung head 
upon thc green grass, while her mild, grey eyes are 
cast upwurd to the bright blue sky with a fixcd 
and carncst expression. The pastimc is no longer 
heeded—the ringing shout is unheard; for llie child 
of visions is beckoned upward lo liigher companion- 
ship. 

“Marv, Mary, don’t dcsert your plncc so soon,” 
c ry a uumber of voices at once; “yon promised to 
play with us this bright holiday ” 

But (he child lisíeos nol to the voices of her cora- 
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- panions—her dreams are above! A noble boy bcnds 
| over her. whispcring, “sister, come back!” but her 
| look is still upward, and she heeds hiin not. He 
| stoops and kisses her chcek, then exclaims, “run 

< back to the goal, sister; we cannot play wilhout 
| yon!” Then she murinurs, “yes, I see the goal,” 
l but her cazo is still upon the sky nbove her, and the 
¡ green earth is forgottcn. Vainlv does that loving boy 

< strive lo arouse bis sister from the deep revery into 
\ which she has fallen, for the angcls are whispcring 
^ mysteries which the gifted must learn. 

j That night the child presscd a fevcrish pillow, and 
\ many were gathered around her bedside. Until the 

< grey of morning they watched and soolhed her, but 

> sleep carne at Icngth, and folded her in its quiet 
i maullé, and tlicv knew the danger was cnded. When 
| she awoke, the rose was paler on her cheek, but for 

> the first time she coinprehended that the seal of geniua 
5 was stamped upon her; and she bowed her young 

> head cnlmly and humbly to its inspiration—like a lily 
) burdcned with dcw-drops. 

) Time has apain sped on—and softly the twilight 
>brcezes are stcaling through an open casement like 
) anvel-pinions, fanning the brow of a palé and dying 
i maúlen. It is the samo fair brow of gcnius, but 
^ the shadows are all vanished now, and smilcs like 
^ the setting sunbeams are gilding it with glory. The 

> olear, grey eyes are lit up with lleavcnly bright- 
\ ness, for the dimnoss has lled, and the last tcar-drop 
\ has been wiped awav forever. A home circlc are 
5 gathered in that quiet chamlier, and words of love 
I are brcatlied forth from the heart’s deep fulness. A 
i manly yomh sits by that lovelv couch. and holds out 
l the favorite ollering of tlowcrs. “They are beauti- 
\ ful,” slic murmurs: “cherisli all things beautiful!” 

) He spoke nol, but pointcd his fincer to thc last raya 
| of the setting sun just fuding in the dcepenmg twilight, 

! and again she whispers— 

| “Beautiful! My brother, mav your last look on 
) earth give promisc of as bright a morrow.” 

Í * “Mary is better to-nieht,” said her mother, who 
watched thc unwonted brighlness of her countenance 
—“we will take her out to-morrow!” 

Then long those loving ones held converse; and 
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the star» hnng out thcir lamps in the arch of night. . marble features of the maiden were ciad in spirit 
There was a sudden motion—and ihe eve» of the t bcauty. 

maiden were again lifted upward. Thev spoke to < II was her last visión! Those guardián watchers 
her, but she hccded them not. A low, child-like \ hnd come on their final mis? ion, boa ring an unsullied 
murmur broke on the still night-watchers, and again < robe of Paradise for a puré and enfranchised spirit. 
theyheard the whispered “beautiful! ’Tis the ángel > At day-dawn a band of weepers surrounded that 
with the snowy mantle, that comes to me in drearns!” i snowy couch, and the morning light revealed the 
Thcn a breath of frngrance passed through that noise- ¿ beautiful but faded tenement that for seventeen years 
less chambor lite the odor of unseen flowers, and the ' had shrouded the Child of Vision»! 



THE CIIEERFUL HEART. 


A STORY FOlí CIIHISTM AS EVE. 


“I cnnnot c líense hut mnrvcl at thc wny 
In wliii li niir livcs |>:i!>si>n, from «luy toilay 
l.eariiiiiL' strangr |i?s>ns ¡ii tln* human tu’art. 

Añil vct like shadows Ictting thcm depart.”—Miw Laxpox. 


llow wcarily the little news-hoy plndded along the - resting 1 ¡lee nelory npon her brow. whilc tlie rose leaf 
deserled and desoíate streets on ihat f'hristnias Eve! \ tremhlcd at the witidow. and the little violets folded 
The coid rain was beating fiercely npon him, and a > themselvcs to sleep. Y'erv pleasant was the pietnre 
few tattered garments served hut poorly to protect $ there passing before the gaze of that rngged ch i Id— 
him froin its raye. AU dav long had he been ont ^ very prior ion» the panorama of preen hills and bright 
amid thc storm, and was now returning, weary and \ llowers and sitising birds—very beantifnl that Immblc 
hnmjry, to his hntnble home. The Street lamps were S eottage, half covered by the clustering foliage:—and 
lighted, and as he passed by thcm yon conld see by ) his lieart thrilled and lieaved with a stranee raptare 
the pleam that his face was palé and emaciated— ^ never known before—snch raptare, sttch joy as the 
conld see that, yoiinsr as he was, somelhin" had been > stricken poor can nrrrr know, save when sume pood 
there alreadv to nttennatc his fcatnres. and give hitn > aniel comes down from thc bine Hoaven and heckons 
that wan and desoíate louk which can be given only ) thcm away from thc hannts of woe and want in which 
bysome ireat atlliction, some pinchinp want or over- > they sudor, lo the free air an<l the blessed snnlight. 
whehning grief. Yon conld tell at a planee thata dark \ Bnt the dreatn had passed—the son had set—the 
sliadow was reMing npon his pathwav—ashadowont ^ flowers faded—the cottace disappeared. Of all that 
of which there seetned, jnst then, bnt litttle hopo of , beantifnl visión, so chcerinp and so glorions, no trace 
his escape. Born amid poverty and wretchedness, < remained; no restire of leaf or tree or bird; no lelter 
and left fathcrless whilc yet in his eradle, his life np ; of his mothers Biblc—no love-light of his mother’s 
to that hour had been nothing bnt miserv—and the j ere. The darkness carne aronnd him, and he found 
whole record of that life was written in his palé face i himself there amid the storm in thc silent streets of 
and tattered rars. Yet with all ibis, as he passed ^ that great and sinful eily. So gathering his garments 
alonp a cióse observer tnight liare noticed a stranre : more closely about him, he hnrried along to his borne 
lipht in his clear, blue eve—an expre<sion of kindly - with a prayer npon his 1 ip and God’s snnlirht in his 
cbeerfulness, sncli as we may not often see in this ; hcart. Turning into an obscure Street, a few steps 
World of care and priet—for God’s blessing was npon > broncht him to (he door of a wretclied dwellinp, 
him—the hlessinp of a eheerful heart. > which he entered. Follow now and beliold a sccne 

The sorrow of his life, however dcop and ahidinr, } of want and pemiry, snch as may he found somc- 
the gloom npon his pathwav, however dark and l'ear-; times in this World of onrs—a scene npon which men 
ful, dimined not the light that hnrned so qnielly, and \ look with unconcern, bnt on which, thank God! the 
yet so steaddy williin. Like the Vestal tire of oíd, it $ nnpels gaze with joy: a home wherc poverty strngples 
grew not ditn, hut thrcw its rnys far ont over the ) with a hrove hcart and is conquered, 
great gloom nround him—eren now the coid storm > Before the tire sat a palé, sad woman, npon whosc 
beat npon hitn imhoeded. There are waking dreams S fcatnres the traces of great lovelincss were still visi- 
that come npon us sometimos when we least expeet ) ble, thouph sorrow had sharpened thcm somowhat, 
them—bright dreams of love, and homo, and Ileaven s and ghnstly want done much to ditn their beauty. 
—heautiful visions of a future, all glorions with its < I pon her high and queenlyhrow the blue veins were 
burden of song and gladness!—and snch a visión, of: elearly visible, as thc blood conrsed throurrh them 
such a future, now filled and crowdcd and blessed the ] with umvonted rapidity. Iler large, dark oyes were 
heart of that forsakcn hoy. i dim with tears. Some new sorrow had started afresh 

Hewas dreamingas lie wnlked alongof betterdays í|he sealed fountain of her grief—and now as she 
to come—of a lime when the poverty in his pathwav ' gazcd silently npon the red embers in all the utter 
should depart, and the beantifnl llowers shotild spring j agony of de^pair, it might seem that hopo had gene 
up to blcss him with their presence—of a bright home > forover and God forsaken her. 

far away from that great city, npon whosc eheerful £ “Motlicr! dear mother!” said thc boy, as lie entered 
hearth the tire should not go ont, and wherc hunger ) a ll dri|iping with the rain, “I liave come at last, and 
should never haunt him moro. And then into that > 1 am tired and liungry.” 

dreatn of a better life—into that visión of a eheerful t “My son! my son!” replied thc tnothcr, “there is 
home far-olf among the groen hills—carne a pleasant \ no niorsel of food in the liouse,” and her lip quivered. 


face—the face of his beloved mother. He conld i 
see her as she sat by the lattiee at the quiet evening 
hour reading the sacred Bible, with the last red rays ■ 


lü# 
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“We must starve!—we niust starve! God lielp us!” 
and her tcars broke forlh afresh. 

Tlius hnd it been for mnny a weary month. "With 
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scarcely food suflicient to support life ihat molher and 
her boy liad struggled, and suflered, and wept, and 
prayed—and now that the coid winler was coming 
on, nowondep Ihat her heart shuddered and her cheek 
grew palé at thc hopeless prospect ahead. How could 
they pass the drearv days and thc long nights, Ihestorm 
and the terrible coid, without t'ood, and raiment, and 
shelter? And tlien where could they go when the 
heartlcss landlord should tbrust them from their pre- 
«cnt wretched dwelling, as he liad threatened to do on 
the rnorrow? Verily the gloom and the despair were 
great and fearful! 

And yet even at that desoíate hour an eye looked 
dmvn from Heaven upon thut fricndless widow. 
Tliere by the heartlistoue—by the dyiug enibers an 
ángel hovered—an earthly ángel, even in the guise 
of that checrful cliild. For 

‘•Earth harl its miareis, thnugli their forma nre moulded 
Unt of «noli eluy as úisliions a 11 belnw: 

Tlioiijrh lmrps :tre waiiting and bright piiiions folded, 
'Ve know them by the love-light on their brow.” 

“Mother!” snid lie, “ we will not starve. God has 
not forsakcn us. There are betler days to come— 
better days to come, molher! I saw ¡t in my dream. 
Gh! I liad so bright a dream, and in it I beheld your 
otvn dear self, aod vou wcre singing a pleasant song 
away in that blessed hoine. Oh! motlier, cheer up! 
cheer up.” 

When the little boy lay down upon his wretched 
•'oucli that drearv night he was clianged. His motlier’s 
tcars—his mother’s great despair had transformed him 
i rom a sufiering ehild into a strong* heart ed man— 
Irom a weak and helpless dependant into an earnest, 
tiionghtful worker. Hcnceforth his path wus one of 
duty alone—and no allurement, be it ever so bright, 
could turn him from it. Before him glitlered forever 
aguiding star: and his intense,absorbinggaze, neither 
the cares ñor the pleasurcs, ñor tlie vanilies of life 
could for an instant divert. Existence had for him 
bul one object, and his utmost energies were luxcd 
lor its attainment. 

Never did the sun rise in grcaler splcndor than on 


. the Christmas morningfollowing that nigbt of hunger, 
| gilding the spires and domes of the city with his rays. 
] The streets were already rapidly filling with the gay 
t crowd seeking pleasure, and men walked as though 

< new life had been given them by tbe general hilarity 
and the bracing air. 

< In the most crowded Street was the news-boy, but 
$ not the disconsolate, wretched lad who had plodded 
j his way through the storm the night before to a deso- 
í late home and a supperless bed. You would not ha ve 
| recognized him as he hurried along, eagerly intent 

< upon liis avocation, and his face all radiant with tbe 

Í > great hope that struggled at his heart. 

That night joy visited the forsaken (¡reside. They 
liad paid the landlord his rent, and still had suflicient 

I left whcrewith to purchase food. It was a merry 
Christmas for them. 

Years carne and went. Great changos liad taken 
place. The boy had grown to manhood. Highhonors 
were conferred upon him. Weallh flowed into his 
cotrers—his praise was upon every tongue. And at 
, lilis very hour, upon tho banks of the majestic Hud- 
; son, his mansión stands conspicuous atnong a lliou- 
: salid olhcrs for its taste and elegance. 
i He has but one compan ion—his nged mother—tbe 
| loncly widow whom we sawsome years since, gazing 
1 mournfully into the tire, and watching its llickering 
) light. His inlluence is felt far and wide, and thc 
> poor and the wretched of every class and kind come 
l around him with their blessings. 

I ThankGod! TliankGod!—for every sufiering son 
( of man, who thus comes up from the deep shadow of 
5 despair into the blessed sunlight, and, turning, gives 
i his word of cheer to the groping millions beneatb him. 

Thnnk God! Thank God, that scaltered here and 
there throughout the world in many an humble home 
may be found men and wornen, unto whom life pre- 
sents but little of love, or liope, or joy, and yet who 
pass along amid its desoíate paths without a murmur, 
sustained, and eoothed, and blessed by ibis alone —a 
ClIEERFLL IltART. A. J. W. 




COUSIN LIZZIE 


BY M R 9. D. W. RHODES. 


Cousnt Lizzie had been wilh us from a child. She 
carne from the city to our oíd country pluce in the 
spring, when the butlercups and spring beauties were 
hunted for in the meadows, and when, with our 
hearts tired of the long winter, and feeling as though 
released from a severe imprisonment, we sported in 
the sun the livelong duy, keeping companionship with 
the birds and squirrels in the leafy woods. I can well 
remember her childish delight at all around her, so 
new and lovely; and I can also remember with what 
a warm welcoine she was received in our group as a 
playmate. 

Although she Ieft an only sister in the city, cousin 
Lizzie soon seemed to forget all that could cause her 
to remember we were not her 9isters also. Her deso¬ 
íate situation endeared her more to our pnrents. She 
well repaid our caro and love; for like a gentle and 
puré spirit she moved among us, and in her kindness 
was irresistible. Tlius she grew up in beauty and 
loveliness, until we were tall, young girls togelher. 

I must acknowledge, in all candor, to the full awk- 
wardness of a girl at that age, but it was diílerent with 
cousin Lizzie. Her timidity hung around her like n 
beauliful veil. You felt that you caught gliinpses of 
what that young spirit would be in time to come. If 
the bud was so beautiful, how splendid must be the 
flower. 

It was at this time that a pressing invitation carne to 
Lizzie from her aunt in the city to visit her. Anxiously 
we awaited Lizzie’s decisión. Between a love for her 
sister that even timo and neglect eould not wholly 
subdue, and a desirc for change natural to all young 
hearts, she decided to go. With feelings of alinost 
reproach I nssisted her to prepare for her departure. 
At first I íelt that she did not love us, orshe would not 
be so willing to lea ve her country home. lint the tears 
on her cheeks, and her earnest words as we stood 
beneath the treea the night before she Ieft, removed 
all such feelings. We wamlered on to all the oíd re- 
inembered places, as though Lizzie was never to sec 
ihem more. By the soft moonlight we went down to 
the spring-house, wherc the water carne gushing from 
the earth, and rippled awav in the grass, until it carne 
to the littlc wuterfall, whose murmur could be heard 
from the window of our chamber. At last we re- 
tnrned to the house, and fell asleep in cach others 
arms, feeling that no earthly tria! equalled the one we 
were to pass through on the morrow. 

We all accompanicd Lizzie to the lludson; saw 
her placed on the sieamboat that was passingdown; 
caught a glimpse of her beauliful face, all siniles and 
tears, and of a wavinsr of handkerchiefs; and then she 
disnppeared around a bend of the river. IIow deso¬ 
íate everything looked on our return. Soinething at 
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every Btcp reminded us of our loss. At evening 
prayers my father unconsciously turned around to 
ask Lizzie, as usual, to commence the hymn. My 
molher wiped away the tears she could not hide a3 
the prayer went forth for the one that had pone from 
us. Month after month glided by, and we were 
awaiting Lizzie’s return impatienlly, when there 
carne an invitation to myself from her aunt, saying 
Lizzie could not lcave her until spring. I recogruzod 
Lizzie’s kindness in it all, and awaited my motlier’s 
answer with a beating heart. Motber smiled, shook 
her head, consulted with my father, and at last con¬ 
sen ted. 

What with the beautiful scenery, the excitement of 
travelling, and ihe visit to the city before me, I was 
nlinost wild wilh delight, in my pnssage down the 
lludson. At last New York appeared in viow, with 
its spires, its public buiklings, and its shipping. We 
ueared the wharf, entered the crowded dock, and in 
n few moments all was confusión. One after another 
pas>cd to shore. Frieuds carne after them all. but 
nono for me, and desoíate and solitary I crept into 
a comer of the cabin, and awaited with a feeling of 
loncliness never known before, for sonic one tocome 
for me. At last a gentleman appeared inquino" for 
me. I sprang lorward, ready to welcoine anv one. 
We hastened through the crowd, entered a carriage, 
and were soon passing down the Street all uí streets, 
Broadway. The ride seemed interminable, lint at 
leugth the carriage stoppcd. I was almost carried 
out, and before I could enter the hall, there stood 
cousin Lizzie ready to welcome me! I knew she 
was not changed by that beautiful smile, by the kind 
and sisterlv tone of her voice; and I wcpt happv tears 
on her breast before I could speak myjov. The par- 
lors were one blazc of ligh!, and filled with guests; 
but my jotirney was soílieient apology for us to steal 
away to our own room; and there we sat unmindful 
of everything around tis honr after hour. 

I lound Lizzie the same gentle, loving crcaturc. but 
olí. how inuch more beautiful and womanly! There 
was a dignitv indescribable in every inovement, in 
every tone, and soinething I could not define dwelling 
in Ihoso dark, lustrous oyes, and playing around her 
small, child-like month. I was not wise then. and 
knew not that changes in the heart efiect magical 
clmnges in the countenance. We were still sittmg 
by tho íire bn<ily talking of all that had passed, for 
we liad so much to sav. and so much to ask. that I 
had not even tlirown off my shawl; and Lizzie. hall" 
leaning forward wilh hér liand on my shoulder, tears 
in her evos, and her voice tremulous with atlection, 
was speak ing of home and my parents, when the door 
was opened and a young girl entered. I knew she 
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was Lizzie’s sister by a resemblance, wbich though over our hcarts in seeing those we love madc Imppv, 
dnlicull to define, for thev were ceriainly very dif- > depicied in her countenancc. All wns slorm and 
ferent, yel was visible at the tirst planee. Miss Leslic ) passion in lliat wayward heart, and I fell tliat Isabel 
looked al us both wilhan inquisilive,senrchingplanee,) liad loved hnn fir»f. But she was not onc to give up 
as though sbe cuuld read our thoughls, and iben sal > lightlv. » S ’A<; was the gayest oí ihcm all. Lizzie’» 
down bes ule us. I had never scen so beuuliful and ) happiness was qniet and subdued, she was coutent to 
queen-like a creatnre before. Her manners werc at > sit in a córner uncarcd for and unnoticcd, with her 
first loflyund rather dashed wilh haughtmess, but thal > heart brim full of happiness and love, that gushed 
wore otf, and as she convenced with us I w'as fasci- S forih to everyone near her. But Isabel was(|ueening 
nated in spitc of inyself. Yel, when she left us, we ^ it over ihetn all. I even saw her in her madness trying 
both felt relieved. I had no experience, no knowledixc s to throw her foseinations over her sister’s lover. But 
of the World, but I felt there was no sympathy belween s Lizzie, puré, confidmg Lizzie, saw nolhing in it all 
us. I knew intuitivelv that woman’s character. De- n bul sisterly love, and said in her winning way, “she 
aigning, dark and treacherous, as Lizzie was open, , was so glad her choicc had met with her sister’s ap- 
pure and trusling, how could two sisters be so unlike! 1 proval.” Of that one so well beloved, I ha ve said 
I was soon in the whirl of fashionable lite. Dnys j nothing. It is enough to say that he was worlhv of it 
and wccks ilew by. Lizzie’s aunt wus kind and in- j all, and that never had I secn another to whora I would 
dulgent, and appeared to love us both as her own ? have so willingly resiirned my beloved cousin. 
children. Evening afler evening we were carried > Isabel had no conlidunts. She treated me after 
from pleasure to plcasure; yet when the excitcment > months had passed under the same roof with the same 
of the day was over, in our own room Lizzie and I í reserve. She wished me to admire her, to be dazzled 
had our hours of quiel enjoyment; and in thosc times - by her beauty, her accomplishinents and intellect, but 
of sisterly conlidence how beautiful appeared the ! »he asked not for love. I distrusted her more and 
heart of my cousin! She lold me of her aunt and ; more. I felt it a holy and sacred charge to watch 
sister, whom she loved dearly, and then hesitatingly \ over cousin Lizzie and her interests, bul I could not 
spokc of a nephew of her aunt, who was then absent. > breathe one word of my suspicionsto her. IIow could 
He had been broupht up with her sister, and was as a ) I tell her that one so dearly loved repaid it all so 
son and brother in the fainily. Then, even as I sus- l illy ? How could I show to her puré heart one of the 
pected the truth, wilh a modcst drooping of the oyes > blackcst pagos in the world’s book! Thus I lulled my 
and a blush on the check, she told me of their love; ) cares to rest. 

yet when she spoke of Ai//», those beautiful eyes were > It was a dismal, dull day. Lizzie was not well 
lifted so full of nobleness, conlidence and atiection, i when Mr. Eldron called, and I went down to make 
that I could almost havo worshipped her in her love > her excuse. Hastily entering the room I saw Isabel 
and purily. s standing before Mr. Eldron. Iler hand was raised 

That love, so well requiled, so purc and holy, how ( threatingly, and her face was so full of anguish that 
beautiful it ruade her! Love had unsealed the inex- j I almost uttered a cry. Isabel was too well skilled 
haustible fountnins of her heart. It shone in her eyes, < j n dissiinulation, however, not to overeóme her emo* 
trembled on her lips, and rested on her brow with \ tions; but Mr. Eldron, little accustomed to deceit, 
sueh a regal beauty, as at times entirely to change ¿ started and blushed, and scarcely hearing my words, 
her appearnnce. I had yet to see the object of all > hastened from the house. There we stood face to 
this love. The parlors were crowded with com- < face; and wilh newly avvakened suspieions I looked 
pany. Lizzie, with bright oyes and ilushed cheeks, j into Isabel’s eyes, with a gazo so indignant that it re- 
wus carrying all before her wilh her wit and vivacity, j quired all her courage to summon a look of dctiance 
and I was noticing from a little córner the emotions > as she tiirned away. Isabel felt that my eye was 
that stole over her face like light and shudow. Sud- > upon her, and she was more prudent; but my suspi- 
denly a stranger drew near her, and 1 knew by the > cions wero only strengthened. And yet suspieions 
deathly paleucss and then the sudden glow', bythe< of what? Henry Eldron’s love was still the same. I 
silente and then the constrained attempt torenew her > could not doubt him when I saw the eagerness with 
light-hcarted convcrsation, that it was the one she / whieh he awaited Lizzie’s appearance Still, at times 
loved. She scarcely noticed him as he entored, but j he gnzed into her eyes wilh a look so inquiring, so 
as the company gradually withdrew thcy were left > almost reprOachful, as ihough he must tell her all that 
the last. I had been in my room sometime, and was > was in his heart. And yet I was silent! Strange in- 
dreaming of home and happy faces, when a light) fatuation—hateful prudence! The time was drawing 
footstep awoke me. Lizzie was on her knees beside ^ near when the storm was to burst over our heads. 
my bed. Her arma w'ere ílung uround my neck, and i Spring wa» cotning, beautiful, lovely spring. I was 
as I raised her head, the happytears upon her cliceks ) lired of the eity, of its noise, confusión and mirth. 
told me of her complete happiness. \ My heart was at home wilh the early flowers, the 

Lizzie’» engngemcnt with Mr. Eldron, the young $ bees and birds, and all the channs that spring throws 
and talented lawyer, the possessor of thousands, was J around the country. But I had promised to bring 
soon known. All congratulatcd, all prophesied hap- l Lizzie home with me, and I could not resist her 
piness:—all but one, and that one her »istcr Isabel! ^ pleadmgs to stay for a while longer. Se ve ral fami- 
I noticed her often as she sat watchmg thosc happy < lies were to remove to their residences on the Ilud- 
spirits. There was none of that holy love felt for a 5 son, and we also were to accompany them. If we 
younger sister, none of that perfect pcace tliat stcals ) had enjoyed ourselves in the eity, how much more 



would we amon g the beauties of nature. It seemed . “Cousin Iíarry,” she wassaying, “ yon do not know 

like lióme to me. I weleoined the birds, the flowers, > Lizzie. l’ou do not know how I have mourned over 

) 

and the tree9 as oíd familiar friends, whoni long ab- > this lightness of spirit—ihere is no deplh of feeling 
se a ce had only mude the more dear. Littlc asscm- ; in her lieart—and educated among suc-li gond, piain 
blies niel night after night al ihese eountry inansions. I persons, do yon blame me that I wa« snrprised and 
Friends carne up from the city. There was nothing > indignant to find such mereenary feelings were her 
lint enjoyment. I reinetnber our last evening at a i motives?” 

l'ricnd’s, and remember it as though it was ye>terday. ) I had unconseiously thrown myself further forward. 
Tiiose beautifnl sislers stood befora me arrayed for > I could see Isabel, as she stood in the mocil!ight. I 
the evening. Isabel was leaning against thewindow, > conld see also, npturned to me, the agonized features 
with her dark eyes bent on us, as I was arrnnginga > of her sister’s lovcr. They were deadlypale, and the 
wreath among her sister’s hair. The soft light of a \ agonv pietnred there wonld have moved a heart of 
Inmp fell over her. There was a wild light in thosc > slone. But agnin I heard Isabel’s clear, niea>ured 
dark eyes, a fever glow on ench chcek contrasting i tonos; and I canght the tlash of her durk eyes, as she 
wilh the marble brow, over which hung durk cnrls j pressed closer to his side. 

hall' concealing the exquisite prolile, that was turned I “ Vou ask me for proofs. Do you think I wonld 
townrd me. The lips were firmly compresscd, as ' have dared to destroy yonr ha]ipiness—that I wonld 
ihough to keep baok the thoughts that must encape ; have torn away the veil from your idol on a sbght 
tlicm, and even over all that bcaiity hung a shadow > suspioion? No—here is an unanswerable proof,” 
of unhappiness and evil. Her dress of rich satin, ' and she placed a letter in his hand. 
that caught the color of a hlush rose, among the rioh, ? ‘‘It was written to a consin, and I found it,” con- 
heavy folds: the overdress of delicate lace, falling - tinued Isabel, “on her desk. See how she dwells 
half over the dress and drooping over the anns, was > wilh mpture on the advantages of her silnation as 
lonped up on the shoulders witli diainond clasps. > the wife of Henry Eldron—with what levity, what 
B. ü liants were among her dark hair. Thus atlired, > girlish frivolity she spenks of silks and laces, dia- 
in her storn, haughty attitnde, she looked a perfeet > monds, and all the trappings that she seemingly de- 
queen. The wreath was placed among cousin Liz- j spises. Is not this enough? 19 this the kind, puré, 
zie’s bright curls, and she bounded from her seat and > trusting love that could meet with your's as a kindred 
stood before us on the low window seat that over- > spirit? Is this what your heart pines after?” 
looked the gardens. Her dress of tilín muslin floated > I heard a groan, almost a sob, and Eldron lcancd 
in the night wind.as it lifted the curls from her neck. 1 against a tree for support. There was indignation 
líere and there a wliite rosebud of the wreath peeped í and horror striving in his countenance—indignation 
out like a beautiful pearl. Pearls lay on the ncck i that any one should daré to speak thus, and to him 
and arms, not more puré than the wearer; and in her > of one so dearly loved, one whose image he had 
light, graceful attitude she seemed as a spirit readv to ] jcalously enshrined in his heart as all that was gocd 
leave us. Her dark blue eyes had a half pensive, ¿ and puré—horror as proof after proof carne up before 
half joyou 9 light, telling that the heart was brim full \ him. His voice was low, and so changed that I 
of happiness, yet that she would represa it. The } started. 

purity, the goodness that dwelt in the heart of my ^ “ Why do you speak thus of your sister?” he said. 

cousin rested on her face as though angels had been ^ “What atn 1 to you, that you should sacritice sisterly 
eommuning with her. How lightlv our hearts bounded j affeetion,and trample on every natural feeling for my 
os we kept time to the inusic with our feet. I could > sakc? Why have you not told me of this before? 
>ee Lizzie moving through the waltz like a spirit of > Answer me,” he added, sternly, as he gazed in her 
light. I could see the happy face of her lover as he > face, “and you will rué this if it is not true.” 
watched her at a little distancc, and how could sad > But Isabel’s courago did not forsake her. Her look 
thoughts dwcll in my heart! No—I cast them from me j was at first indignant; then, as though moved by pity> 
and enlered with a joyous spirit among the dancers. > it became more earnest; and her voice fell to a whis- 
Isabel I had not seen for some time, and wearied of > per. 
the exercise, noise and nonsense, I stole away, and > “What is my sister to me?” she replied. “We 
almost in a dream, found myself in a room far from > knew nothing of each other until now. We cared 
the gay throng. There was no light save the moon ) nothing. We were separated, taught to think of each 

shining through the muslin curtains, and throwing ^ other as strangers. But you—I have spent my lite 

shadows on the walls around me. The Windows j wilh you. You have been more than brother. Years 

looked upon the gardens, and I could see among the > of kindness and attention have strengthened a friend- 

trees white garinents floating, and hear now and then j ship that far exceeds love for my sister. Say—is it 
a silvery laugh. I could hear also dancing fect that ) not natural? Could I hesitate to sacritice a sister that 
had moved to the merrv rmisic, and now could not \ cares nothing for me, to a kind, generous brother, 
refrain from tripping over the gravelled paths. The j and that too when I had virtue and truth to uphoid 
scene was enchanting. I leaned myburning brow j me?” 

on the stone before me, wilh my spirit wrapped in a ^ I could not hear to look lipón his face. I heard the 
sort of ecstasy. I was awakened from my reverie by 5 murmured words, “I will see her.” There were 
stops benenlh the window. Isabel ’b voice was heard, ^ liastv stops 011 the walk, and I heard Isabel’s plending 
md erel awakened to full consciousncss I liad listened ^ voice. “Promisc me not lo reveal my part in this,” 
to words that tastened me there like a spell. ) and then as though to lull every suspicion she ndded, 
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“how could I bear her reproaches, her anger,” and I not pasa away?” and she twined her fingers among 
heard him promise. \ my hair, and smiled so vacantly that I trembled. 

All was lost, and yet I conld not move. I stood s What could I do but fold her to my heart, whispcr 
id!y there. üh, that paralyzed feeling of the sonl, | words of comfort, and say “it would all be well,” 
that inabilitv to act when the heart is cbiiled and the < although my heart misgave me. The trulh would 
brain on fire! 1 could not rouse myself. I heard { have killed her, and I yct hoped the deoeived lover 
stops in the rooin, the spell was broken. It was but $ would return. No one had thought of liiin through 
the work of a momcnt to slcp on the balcony. to rush i the long, dark night, but at earlv dawn I had sent for 
down the stairs, and to possess tnyself of the letter j hiin to the city. I lulled her to rest, and she finally 
flung upon the dewv grasa and forgotlen. Tlien ( slept on my arm like a wearied. troubled child. Can 
flashed upon me all the power, the subtletv of that \ you imagine myfeclings at that liotir? There laythe 
woman. liad I not known Lizzie from childhood, < once gay. hnppy Lizzie, a broken and crushed spirit. 
had I not tested the principies and purity of her mind, < She was still in her evening dress. Even tho wreath 
even I should have been shnken at the proof of that < had not been removed, and the buds lay drooping and 
letter. It was Ltzzie’s own writing apparently. I £ faded in her hair, fit emblera of the wenrer! The 
could detect no imilation, and with a scream that $ delicate dress was soiled and torn, and the pearls on 
carne unconsciously from my aching heart, I turned ) her throat and arms lay scattered on the rich covering 
again to the crowd. Lizzie was gone, and I trembled J around her. All this served to render that sad beaety 
and drew back at Isabel’s voice and touoh, as though $ still more sad. Some one entered, I dared not look 
she had been a serpent. ¿ up, I heard the words, “Mr. Eldron had left for Eu- 

We hastened borne. Lizzie was not there, and I [ rope.” There was no scream, no word from the 
could onlvsit down and wail with a beating heart. I S broken-hearted girl beside me; but by tho sudden 
had remained but a few ntoments when there were ; paleness of her face, by the trembling of her form 
footsteps on the stairway, the door was opened, and í from the agony within, I knew she had heard all. 
there stood Lizzie. Ilowchanged! She leaned against j She knew that all was lost. I could only wait pa- 
the door for assistance. The color had left her cheeks, | tiently and see the young flower fade before my eyes. 
her eyes were dilated and wild with horror. In that > Her first words were feeble as a child’s. 
countenance I read all. I sprang to her side, but she > “Let us go home, Ellen,” she said. And oh! how 
pushed me back, and putting her hand to her head fell j gladly I obeyed. Would that I liad never left it. 
helplessly forward with a scream I shall never forget. | We were at home. It was a beautiful summer 
All was confusión. We placed her beside the open < day. The glad sunshine carne in through the open 
window, and in agony awaited her return to life. ( window, and danced on the leaves of the white rose 
There we stood, and she, the destróyer, was among < tree before the porch. We could ltear the bees hum¬ 
us! Her white lips were apart, and the breath carne ( ming amid the tlowere, and the singing of the birds, 
gaspinglyas if there was a weight on her heart. Oh! < so still was that litlle group within! There was my 
the wild look of her eyes haunts me now. i mother with the Holy volume before her, and the 

The tempter was in my heart, and my first impulse j blessed words stole forth to the young suflerer. Tear.s 
was to accuse Isabel of her crime; but my eyes fell r were falling on the Holy Book—yes, my mother’s 
on the lifeless, sweet face of my cousin, and I feltthis ( voice was firra, for her trust was in Heaven. Otir 
was no time for accusation. Hours passed on, and £ father, sisters, and brothers were there, hushed and 
when daylight carne diraly in through the balf closed ? silent before the presence of death. 
curtains, cousin Lizzie’s eyes langmdly opened, and j I could not even shed a tear as I gnzed on that 
thore was a hope that she would yet live. I was at ? angelic face, palé in approaching dissolution. Calmly 
her side, and the sad sweetness of her smile nearly > the air stole in, and so calmly rose her voice, one 
broke my heart, for I felt she would not be with us > would have thought it the whispering of the breeze. 
long. Isabel had stolen away from the window, and > I bent over to hear her last words. 

I could hear her sohs. She did not daré to approach j “Tell Harry ,” she said, “that I died trae to him, 
her wronged sister, and when she raised her head, i and that I knew all would be known in Heaven. I 
years seeined to have passed over it since the evening > know he will come for me soon, and when his grief 
before. Retribution had commenred. > is hard to bear, cheer and support him. Tell him 

When we were alone, Lizzie’s lips moved feebly, l how I loved him, that there was not one reproach, 
and she endeavored to tell me all; but I placed j or unkind thought in my heart.” 
my finger on her lips, and to soothe her lay down j There was a sound of carriage wheels on the road, 
beside her. But I could not control her, and she < a sudden shutting of the garden gate, hasty footsteps 
would speak. She to'.d me of harsh words he had ( on the walk, and dustyand wcary Isabel stood before 
spoken, of his reproaches that she loved him only i us! Her step ivas eager, and she sprang into the 
for his wealth, that he was to depart from her never ( room excited and trembling. But even she caught 
to return. < the spirit of the scene. No words of welcome were 

“And oh! Ellen,” she said, “he cttrsed me for my < given to her, no smile of recognition, and the guilty 
duplicity, said that I had embittered his lifc forever, r girl stole away to the bedside and knelt beside her 
and I—I stood likc one in a dream—I could not cotn- í sister. 

prehend that he was speaking thus to mo. What, ) Lizzie meantime had becornc unconscious of things 
Ellen, have I done, exeept to love him too wcll? i around her. She had heard no stops, ñor even the 
Tell me, El!cn, is it not a horrid dream, and will it' new comer. Iler voice grew louder and more clear, 
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TO A FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD 


and as though she was commnning wilh herself, she 
addcd— 

‘*1 know there has been some mislake, a veil has 
fallen over his eycs, but all will be made olear, and 
he wiil reveré my niemory if nolhing more.’’ 

rdie spoke so beauliftilly of iheir brief, bright dream 
of happiness, and of the grealer happiness when he 
shonld rejoin her. that wc wcre all inelled to lears. 
There was no doubt or mistrusi in her heart. Peace 
rested on her faec, and blcssed her words. 

Isabel’s sobs liad eeased. ífhe had risen to her feet 
and stood hefnru us. ¡she looked at no one. Tliat 
wild lightwas asrain in hereye.andherlipstremblcd. 
I kncw the spirit could not rest. 

“I did it all, Lizzie," she ahnost screatncd. “It 
was I. I—I loved him more than life, I loved hun 


( long before I saw you, and I had hoped he would yet 
^ be mine. I told him you loved but his wealth, I 

> wrote false letters, I arrayed even his pride, his love 
) against you. I had hoped to win him to myself, 
j but—my t»<xl—I forgot there was no happiness for 

> the wicked. Curse me not. my sister, curse me not, 
; for I am alreadv curscd. It would be happiness to 
^ die, but 1 must live with this weight upon my soul. 

< Let me not go to my grave with your hatred!’’ and 

< she fell helplessly torward besidc her sister. 

\ The peare of God had rested on the spirit of my 

< cousin. Earth and earthlv things could not cali back 
^ the mind to their tumult and agonv. She heard. but 

< comprehended not, and wilh her hand lying tenderly 
( on her sister’» head, she went from us to her rest in 
$ Ileavcn. 



ALICE LINLY. 


E Y CAT1UEINK ÜAYMOXD, 


CH APTER I. , 

“Ano so Al ¡ce is going to the oity, Mrs. Linly,” j 
asked Alisan Brown, the village seamstress, and a bit ( 
of a gossip too withal. ¿ 

“For this winter,” was the quiet rcply of her lady- l 
like einployer. ? 

“Well I never!” pursued Stisan, letlincr her work ) 


none l»ut childish trnubles, and over tliem shc liad 
sometíales fuüed. Time alune would prove whether 
in dffper jov or sorrow the precepts oí her ehildhood 
would govern her lite. 

Aíter Alice carne a sister; then a brother. Therc was 
another brother, somc years older than our heroine. 
bnt he was in the oity, engaged in business in a nter- 
chantiie house of eelebrity. How the girl liad wept. 


drop on her lap, and lifting her hands; “I did hear > uou.e oí ceienruy. xlow ttic girl liad wept. 

you was a-going to send the eirl awuv—bul I just said ) "’hen two jears ago, Jack liad gone awayj but now 
to myself, I wont believe any such nonsense lili I hear > ^ ,er es ( ' ancet í jovously in anticipation of a meeting, 
it from herself!” i and R * IC ^ lln S her arms in a tiansport of joy around 

“And whv nonsense, Snsan?” í ^ '^’ c 8 nec ^' 

“Why lo think of letting stteh a young, pretty, “Whv I trntss yon thought I was Jack!” exclaimed 
hair-brained thing, go among all kinds of wickedness, s ^ ie k°> > 80 soon as he coll 'd extricate himself troui her 
away from her mother and her comfortable lióme, to j em hracc peering rognishly up into her large, brown 
learn new manners, and so catch a husband who will s e f es *haded ^y laches tipped with goldI vmybe from 
never let her come back to her simple lióme! Why \ ^ ie evcr ¿treamnig from the orbs beneath, as 

vou might just as well bid good-bye to her at once!” ^ had once said half playfully, half earnestly. 


to myself, i wont believe any such nonsense tul 1 hear 
it from herself!” 

“And why nonsense, Susan?” 

“Why lo think of letting such a young, pretty, 
hair-brained ihing, go among all kinds of wickedness, 
away from her mother and her comfortable liotne, to 
learn new manners, and so catch a husband who will 
never let her come back to her simple borne! Why 
you might just as well bid good-bye to her at once!” 

“ Not so, Susan. Alice is simply going to her aunt, ! 
to stay six months in closer relirement than she lives < CHAPTER II. 

even A ere; and to pursuc her studies under more com- Avn A]ice went awav from her ch ¡|dhood’s homc 

petent instructors than Brooktield atlbrds. I hope to to the great, buslling city! Snd were the tears she 
see my darling Alice rcturn, if changed at all, for the shed as shc nestlcd in her parent’s arms, and sad for 
better,” and a lear glistened in the mother’s eye. < a time her meditations after the parting. But the girl 
The Linlys were a small and happyfamily; Dr. < was a9 Fanny Forester beautifully says, a prnuhir 
Linlv was a phvsician—the only one the village \ / lo „ n/ ?a ,i ierer , and so the light stole again beneath 
boasted. They lived unostentatiously and quietly; ) t he briglit curtains of her cycs.and the color trcmbled 
but the gentle tastes of the mother and Alice thrcw { n gnin within her oval cheek. 

around and over the houso the sunshinc of simple 5 The fair girl wrote often, and spoke gratefully and 
refinement. ^ aflectionately of her aunt, and rapturously of her bro- 

Atthetimeourstorycommences, Alice Linly was) ther, who, she nllirmed, was “just the samo dear. 
seventeen, radiant with henlth, beauty and happi- merry fellow,” and bis briglit, black curls the same 
ness; dnnkingjoy fromeverysource;gatheringhoney j as cver! It seemed so natural to run her tingers 
trom everyrtowcr. Her charncterwas an uncominon ) through the shining masses. “And dear mother,” 
one—combining many fine eharacteristics with others > «¡lie wrote, “I conld not help thinking what a splendíd 
which made her parents, espccially her mother, watch j soldier Jack would make! It is such a pity he is not 
over her with deep solicitudc. Sensitivo, tender and ] one!” 

truc; generóos,elevated and courageous jn her actions; j Then the girl went on to speak of her studies in the 
cnthusiustic, visionary and excitable lo the last degree ] same ciad strain; but every few moments reverted 
—Mrs. Linly saw how hard the pathway of lite would > airain to “dear, liandsome Jack!” 

I>e unlcss Alice attained tliat self-control in which she A | 10 c liad bcen ncarly six months in the city, and 
was wanting, and which it had been the mother’saim 5 was about relnrning homc, when shc went, one 
trom her infaney to instil in her breast. And Alice ) evening. to the elegant mansión of Mrs. Ilorton. an 
Mrove liardly for it. Ilitherto she had experienced ' intimatc friend of her íashionable aunt, who had scen 
Vol. XIV.—4 


) soldier Jack would make! It is such a pity he is not 
) one!” 

) Then the girl went on to speak of her studies in the 
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ihe secluded beauly, and felt a romantic disposition 
lo “patronize” licr. 

The guests, with llie exception of somc half dozcn, 
werc complete stmngers to our heroine. 11er hostess 
introduced and introduced, and doubllcss intended to 
tnake licr acqnainled with all; but probablv becnnio 
weary, or forgot some ¡n the cndless throng; and so 
¡t was that the noblest star athwart thc giddv circle 
rcmaincd itnintrodnccd and unawarc of her presence. 
For Alice shrank from observalion, and remaincd in 
onc of the vast parlors; and the complete rcali/.ation 
of her “ideal” scarce moved from the córner, in 
the othor room, where were gathered round him an 
admiring crowd, lisiening to his strangc cloquence. 

“ Jack do tell me who that genllemau by the piano 
is?” 

“ What the one with Iight hair?” 

“Oh, no! The one with those sp'.endid eyesi! Can’t 
vou see how their Iight seems to fall on thosc around 
him? Now he is talking to Madante L- 

“I do not know him, sister mine, but as vou seem 
‘elcun dafl’ on the snbject, I will tnake inqmries. 
Mrs. Horton,” turning to that lady, and disregarding 
with a mischievons smile the eflbrt Alice mude to 
keep him back, “Mrs. Horton, A11 y wants to know 
who that stiperb cavalier in black is? Títere, in the 
othcr room!” 

“What! enchanted »w Ixavtc?'' playfully lapping 
her under the chin with her fan, “that is Mr. Contad 
Etheringlon! Wait a momcnt! I will bring him and 
introduce him. It was a strange oversight in me not 
to niakc thc ‘lion’ acqnainted with the Mioness!'” 
ntoving avvav as she spoke. 

“Oh, pray don’t!” cried thc n'arnied girl,springing 
after and detaining her. 

“ Whynot! But I will!” laughing at thc girl's con* 
slernation. 

“ Oh, do not, do not!” pleaded Alice. “ Yon forget 
that I am but a simple child, unlearned in the ways 
of the cily; indecd I would tnueh rathor not! The 
knowledge of its being a premidituted thing, would 
malve me awkwnrd and confuscd. Picase do not; I 
mil very happy as I am, and you would not destroy 
all nty enjoymeut,” looking up with her coaxingcycs. 

“You are a strange, silly girl; but if you would 
really not be introduced, I suppose I inust indulge 
you, though it is snch a sacriñce that I hardly know 
how to forgive you,” looking admiringly down at the 
deep bloom on the agitated girl’s face. 

“Tliank you.thank you!” exclainied Alice. sinking 
back upon a coiicli with a look of relief. 

Yet that evening, whenever Alice Linly was free 
for a monient from the admiring throng, did she l'ollow 
with her intense and carncst gaze the noble forrn of 
Conrad Etheringlon, who with his quiet, alnmst holy 
brow, his deep, darle eyes, and lirin, proud inouth, 
tixed hiinself, although unconscious, not thc lcss sc- 
curelv, in the l'ond memoiy of the young and nrdent 
girl. She suw him not ngain till thc last evening of 
her stay. He was a superb tnusician, and seated at 
the piano when the girl entered the room. She liad 
not expeeled to meet him, and silently rctreating to a 
córner of the room, listened for a long time with 
clasped hands, and parted, hreathless lips! and thc 
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stream of melody which issued from the noble instru- 
ment bore awav on its deep and troubles waves thc 
heart of Alice Linly! 

“Gene, gone!” murmured the girl to herself, as she 
paced her apartinent that night, and pressed her eold 
bosom which guve no throb back from its marble 
deptlis with her small, slender fingers. “Gone from 
inc, and in a few sliort hours I shall be far way! My 
heart! Oh! why did I lea ve my liappy borne?” 

CIIAPTER III. 

“Alice! Alice!” shouted Willie Linly, as a car- 
riage slopped at the door! “Alice!” flinging wide 
open the hall door, and receiving the first caress of 
the impatient girl as she sprang heedlessly from the 
steps. And then mother carne and folded her as of 
oíd in a cióse embrace; gazing the while with tears 
upon tlie glowing face of her darling. And soon 
Alice was seated us of oíd, the centre of an admiring 
lióme circle, describing with all the forcé of her warm 
and vivid ¡inaginulion, the life of the last six monllut 

“Ally,” said her father. as she wound her arms 
around his ncck that night before retiring, “thank thc 
good God that thou hast come back unchanged! and 
pray that long mayest tliou continué to be our love. 
and hope, and comfort—us thou now art.” 

“ Not changed did lie say ? And I must pray to con¬ 
tinúe so!” murmured the girl to hereelf when alone. 
“Oh, but I am not the same! I will pray Heaven 
that I inay po back to where I stood in thought and 
feeling, but a few sliort weeks ago.” 

Alice Linly vms changed! Not outwardly os yet, 
but witliin the deep, well springing waters of affection 
lav roused and trouhlcd. 

Mrs. Linly satv ibis quickly. Ilcr temperament so 
rcscmbled her danglitcr’s that a breath could not rutile 
thc calm of her darling’s life, and she not perceive it. 
If Alice was wakeful al night, though her apartment 
was far from her mother’s. so surely would sleep fly 
the parent’s eyes, and a few quick steps bring her to 
her daughters pillow to calm her unquiel girl. 

Alice Linly was young yet—but a child—scarcc 
eighteen. Wc have said she was enthusiaslic and 
visionary. She was so—and she deemed it in her 
ignorancc a Iight thing to tlirow out the full tide oí 
her alfeetions on a romantic object. It accorded pre- 
ciscly with her unformed and unreal ideal. She knew 
not till thc deed was done how liard it is to draw back 
thc heart to a home it no longer valúes. Foolish girl! 
was it for un ulicclinn which received no nourishment 
she liad cast awuy happiness? At first she vaguelv 
dreamed her lovc niight luid return. What though 
Conrad knew her not! She hopfd he miglit. In all 
her favorite romances “tliings liad turned out riglit” 
at lo-t, and Alice lirmly believed lliev wcro pictures 
of real lile, (sin.; von/d not tbink olherwise) and that 
she saw at ¡ast should win her guerdon; still months 
rolled away, and she found liealth and stremrth, and 
spirits faiiing before her spirit’s struggles. Then de- 
spair suddenly sdized on her. She ceased to hope, 
and pined swiftly and surely! a few inonlhs longer 
and Alice Linly liad been at rest liad not a sad cvcut 
occurrcd which roused and borc away the girl from 
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self: called up the sclf-control so long forgotten, and 
changed her whole charnetcr for life. That event 
was the sudden decease oí Dr. Linly byan apoplcctic 
seizure. 

Susan Brown had her usual eomplement of gossip 
on the subject; but now no one heeded her, for the 
“doctor” was universally loved and respected. lie 
was borne awav to los last earthlv abode l>efore Mrs. 
Linly reeovercd from the despairing stupor into whicli 
she had tallen on his death. 

Whcn at last sho eomprehended thnl he whom she 
loved she shottld here see no more, her grief was 
heart-rending! For a wliile she shcd no tear. “Oh. 
if she could only wcep!” exelaimed one of the 
sympalhizing women, who had taken opon them- 
selvcs the charge of alfairs. At that inoment Alice 
appearcd. 

“Don’t let Alice go near her,” whispered Susan 
Brown, to a kind-hearted creature, who witli tears ¡n 
her cyes beckoned her approaeh, “it will only malee r 
her feel worsc to seo that ghost of a daughíer who will ) 
go next.” ; 

Tlie mothcr heard the cruel words; she glanced up ' 
at the palo face of her child. ; 

“Alice, Alice! you viust notdie!” and she stretched > 
otit her ycarniug arms. > 

“I shall not, mothcr! weep here on this bosom.” > 
And like a child the enfoebled woman poured ont > 
her gricfs ttpon the lúrht forin of her darliug. “It did > 
her good!” Another day and thougli still sorrowing \ 
deeply, she was eulm and compo.sed.nud able toattend j 
to nll neccssary nrrantrements for their removal to the > 
City, whither, by theadvice oí her son and best friends, > 
it was thought best to go. Tlicre was but little left for i 
the l'amily. But Jack had obtaincd a smnll sliare in l 
the Business wilh which he was concerned; and Alice ^ 
had expressed her intention of turning her eduealion ) 
lo account as day governess—a situation oflering most ^ 
opportuncly in the citv, which could be procured— ^ 
and then Dora and Willie would have the bcneiit of ^ 
good schooling, and so be cnabled, in their turn, to \ 
casi in their mitos. > 

When once a change was determined upon, Mrs. ¿ 
Linly was not long in carrying it into operation; and < 
in a short time tho family was quietly setlled in the ; 
city. Trien carne a lime of bitter trial for Alice! $ 
IIow she strugglod for mnstcry over sc!f! Grief for ) 
her father’s losa had at once ineiled her to action for ? 
others, and paralyzed her fecling*—while amid the ? 
bustle of the funeral and the removal, leisurc had not í 
been aíforded her to indulge theni; but now tho usual / 
routine had resumed its swav in their orderly house -i 
hoid; rendered more serious than cver of course by ) 
their late aflliction. The weight of years sat on the i 
molher’s brow; and hushed were the merry voices l 
of the children—at least in the family circle. And l 
Alice, as every morning rose, and sne returned to her s 
ardnons duties among a set of riotous, thoughtlcss < 
ehildren, fell her very sonl sink in prospect of the < 
long, long day, few minutes of which were hers, j 
either boclily or mcntallv. < 

When her pupils gathered round her, then she must < 
cast thought behiud her, and attend to their studies; < 
and when school Iubors were over there were others ' 


at home, numerous and varied, which fully occupied 
liand and hend, if not heart. 

To soolhe the oching brow' of the drooping widow 
was hers; to torce the tongue to speak which would 
tain have been silent, and strive by «rcntle, eheerful 
conversation nnd reading, to draw her mother’s mind 
awnyfrom her loss; to answcr the thousand qr.estions 
of Willie, whose active mind wns ever on the go; to 
attend to tho studies of her sister Dora; to slrive to 
inake homc the pleasnnlest place for her merry bro- 
ther Jaek; and to forsret the worrn at the root of her 
^ own hnppincss, were duties ncilher fcw ñor light for 
| Alice, and tirare was the spirit reqnired to perform 
) thein. W here gained she the spirit nnd the strength? 
( Morning and evening beheld the swect face of her so 
j Intel y a happy, thoughtless child, howed in praver 
bclore her Maker, her small fair hnnds elasped upon 
that “best of books,” which was her daily study. She 
had learnedthat 

“IT cvcr Ufe shall serm 
T<> tliee a toils/iine way, 

Amt glailin ss cense to tieuin 
l" pon its cloiulial day; 

If. like llic wt-nrieil «Inve. 

slioreless orean ilriven, 

Raise thou thine eye a lio ve— 

There’s rest for thee in Ileaven!” 


CIIAPTER IV. 

“What do you think, Ally?” exelaimed Willie, 
bonnding into the parlor one evening, “Jack has got 
me a place in a luwver’s ollicc! I’m to be a 

lawyer myself, one of these days, and a famous one 
I’ll make too," frisking ahout before her, and dis- 
closimr as he spoke two rows of shining ivory. 

“Inrleed! but what are you going to do abotit 
school?” 

“üh, I’m going to study at night! Jack’s going to 
tcaeh me, and you, m-tybt ,” peering roguishly up into 
her face. 

It was an oíd trick of his, and Alice stooped down 
and kissed his rosy mouth wilh a fond smile. 

“You are the very best sister,” exelaimed the boy, 
“and when I grow up you shull have nothing to do— 
but sit all day and rrery day—or wnlk, or ride,and go 
to as many concerts as you picase! Don’t tell—but I 
saw Jack Iniying tickets at Osborn’s as I carne along, 
for the concert to-night—I wond«*r who he’s going 
to take. 1 thought yon , of course, or I would have 
pulled his nose!” 

“Hush, hush, wild Willie!” exelaimed Alice, una- 
hle to help smiling at the purposed mode of revenga 
for neglect of her. 

“Oh, yes!” replied the boy, “you never think Jack 
does wrong! But you don’t ask me to wlióse ofliec 
I’in going!” 

“ Well then—whose?” 

“Mr. Conrad Etheringlon’s! Jack says you "ve 
secn him before; but how you stare; how wild you 
look!” 

“Only t»ee how I have pricked my finger,” she 
replied, assigning that as the cause of her agilalion. 

“Well, I declare! I never saw you make such a 
fuss before for a trille!” said the boy. “Here let me 
kiss the p!ace to make it well! Isn’t Mr. Etheringtou 
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CIIAPTER I. jin manhood, that he was a very disagrecnhle, but a 

It ¡s quite as \intriie as it ¡s nneallnnt tn charge tlint ( dangerous personase. wliom it wa« neressary to pro- 
nll the mischief in tliis world is done by the womcn. ; pitiate by seeining friendship, or to avoid Crossing at 
Wc daré say that to maintain the opposite of tliis lalse < anv rate. The latter was hard enongb to do; for evcry 
ihongh common posjtion, mav set soine crabbed und < otlier inan’s good tortnne was a cross to him through 
disappointed oíd bachelors to exelaiming piso! and ; lile; and one needed onlv to be successfnl to sccurc 
pshaw! But pish! and pshaw! are not arguiueiils. < bis hatred. He married in snch a modc as to ensurc 
There are mulé gossips, as well as feniale; and the [ to himsclf a life ot suspicion and coid distrust; for he 
former are more mischievous tlian the latter, in the j supplanted a rival by nrtfnlly villifying him. and bis 
proportion of a vnlture to a crow. Yonrwoman gos- ; bride took Hurle Brown in a fit of resentment aganist 
sip is usnally inclined to content herself with snch í another. She diseovered how much she hud bcen 
small piekings np as a bonnel triinmed nwry, a rib- | imposed lipón soon cnough to begin hating her hus- 
bon out of fnslxion, a lew details of housckcpping j band in very good season; for there is nothmg whieh 
negleeled, or some such minor trille. Once in a j mnn or womnn cannot more rendily forgive than the 
whilc, it is truc, they do go to the lenglh of myste- < being mude llic dupc of a lie. Perhaps bis wil'c was 
riously intimating that somebody is no better than she < the onlv person ulive who knew him so well as to 
should be; but as nobody better than retjponablygood í hatc without fi*aring him; for she fclt that in bis mar- 
has reecntly bcen diseovered, it is dilfieult to decide ( riage lie liad inllicted opon her the worst injury within 
how much below par one no better thnn she should ( bis power; and having met the worst, she feared noth- 
be really stands. < ing further. 

But yonr malegossip flics at more importan! qnarry. ( Brown was bitterly punished. Sneak as he was, 
Ilisscandul tells. Ilis blows are levelled at inore vital the was not proof ngainst conlempt; and tho most 
and importan! points; and as he usuallv talks, orseems I awful rctnbution whieh can, in tliis world, follow 
to talk of things of more consequencc than the otlier, < sin, is the knowledge that those who best know the 
he reecives more altenlion, and does more injury. ? guillv most heartily despise him; and the sense that 
Careless curiosity, and senseless chai, olfered as an ? no course of conduct can remove the true estímate 
equivalcnt for chai dcsired, rnake up the staplc of the > whieh is thus established. Wherc even a man's kind- 
fctnale—wliile your gentlcman tale-bearer has more j ness is distrustfully received, as if poison lurked lie- 
real mal ice in bis heart, and more poison on his | hind bis everv gift, and where his enmity is tnken as 
tongue. We mean of course those who talk for a | a matter of course, and his abuse as something as 
purpose—who have a delibérate intcntion of matice < good as, trom its source, could be expected. it is of 
and envy in their hearts, and who labor to accom- j no use for him to kick apaínst his humiliation, or 
plish it. Sonic men, tiiere are, who talk to hcar < to trv to escape it. It sticks to him likc the slnrt of 
theinselvcs, of the fuults of others. £ Nessus. lie mav bate all the world the more hcartilv, 

Perhaps a more netarious character does not exist (the more he is despised, but tlint does not mend the 
than one who deliberately injures the reputation of i matter any, but aggrnvnte his suíTerings. Even hnte 
Ins neighbors to serve his scllish purposes; and who l loses its zest, when the hater has nobodv who can 
has no idea of building himself up, that is not coupled < share the sentiment with him; and Dnrk Brown had 
with the thought of piillmg others down. Dark Brown ? withdrawn himself from all coinpanionship with his 
was such mi one. He floiirishcd in a villagc where kind. We mean to say from all real compnnionship, 
the men of his patronyniic werc so tnany in number í for there were enough timid souls who had an appa- 
tliat the cxpedienl had bcen rcsortedto of givingthem < rently civil word for him; and he seldom desired to 
eachasoubriquetby wayof distinguishingthem apart, > carry a point that it waa not conceded, for people 
when spoken of. There were Oíd Brown and Young j feared his enmity. Even tliis tinifonn success had 
Brown, Brown on the Ilill, and Meadow Brown, Light í at last bccome a sorc, for when one procures civility 
Brown and Dark Brown—and the latter, not for nny 1 at such a price it retlccts no complimcnt upon his 
love, but for the purpose of illustration oí a not-at-all j character, and is anything but balm to his scllishness. 
loveable character we have chosen for our hero. j lt happened one morning tlint Brown being nearest 
Dark Brown was married, when our sketch lakes < the door, answered a knock, and opened it. A boy 
him np. To go liarle to his school dnvs, when he < of some ten or n dozen years, who lield n letter in his 
managed to sccurc the hate of nll lns mates and com- ! hnnd, was the applicant. He asked, “does Rlr. Brown 
panions, would »>ccupy too much of our time, and ilivehere?” Now as our Brown saw the letter and did 
exhaust the reader’s palience. Suifice it to say that \ not wishtorun the risk of gctlinganother man'sepistle 
he managed cflectually to implant the persuasión, in < —his ñame was John Brown, and their were six otlier 
the inmds of those who were aflcrward to be his mates 1 Johns—he asked— 
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“ What Brown?” 

And the boy, without thought of harm, and intending 
to give the most direct and obvious answer, rcplied— 

“Dark Brown.” 

“No!” growled the othcr, and slammed the door in 
the lad’s face. This was foolish—exceedingly foolish 
—but a man in an ill-humor cannot be expccled todo 
wise things. To inake the matter oven more unplea- 
sant, Brown heard a suppressed litter, even before lie 
turncd from the door; and wlicn lie looked round he 
found his whole family in a gale of suppressed mer- 
riment at his ill-nature. The childrcn thought it an 
exceedingly good joke thut their falher should be 
angry at a ñame whieh even they had lcarned to con- 
sider almost as hnrmless as if it had been given by 
his sponsors in baptism, instcad of thut tnany headed 
sponsor, the public. Children as they were, they did 
not considcr that, in the appliealion of distinctive 
tilles, the people, as a celebratcd polilician once said 
of their seeond thoughts, are “seldom wrong, and 
always eflicient.” 

Brown was forced to grin horriblv a ghastly smile 
in pretence of joining in their merrimcnt. He knew 
too well how little any other course would avail him 
—for he liad been chat'ed too many times in some 
similar method. But he asked, “whose boy was 
that?” 

And the answer did not mcnd the case at all. It 
proved to be the child of him who would liave been 
Mrs. Brown’s husband, but for the mode in which he 
was set aside as we liave already related. And Mrs. 
Brown in a tone of insinuating softness, procceded to 
pour oil ¡uto his wound with exquisite adroilness— 
but it was the oil of pepper, with a dash of cantha- 
rides. She remarked how beautiful and well ciad a 
child it was—how well bchaved and exemplury— 
enlarging particularly upon those traits in which he 
least rcsembled her own children, and contriving to 
inake the father of her boys almost loathe his own 
oflspring as she proceeded. And she wound up her 
eulogy with a most malicious climax, in which she 
mude it appear that the father of Üie lad was the 
parent to whoni he, and his brothers and sisters owed 
all their exeellent qualities; pmising him as a patlern 
father and husband,above all the men she ever knew 
—present company not cxcepted. In all this torment 
so artfully applied, she was careful so to conduct her 
speech that any exhibilion of feeling on the parí of 
her husband w'onld have given an application to the 
censure by implicatym, which her praises of his op- 
posite conveyed upon tlj^unhappy Mr. Brown. But 
he could not wholly coneeal his vexation—and she 
Iriumphed,and could not wholly conceal hertriumph. 
A delightful domes!ic scene, was it not? 

Life is made up of trilles. The 1 ittle inciden!, so ap- 
parently unimportant as a chíld’s calling John Brown 
Dark John to his face, opened anew all the rankling 
hale of his evil hcart, and centrcd it upon one objecl 
—the family of Smiths, whose unlucky júnior had so 
unwitlingly pulled the beard of Dark Brown at his 
own threshold. He workcd himself into believing 
that Smith hated him as devoutly as he hated Smith, 
and that the accident which we have described was 
a preconcerted insult. Nothing could be furllier from 


the truth: for Smith did not even think of Brown, 
much less with any enrnity. He had long ago for- 
gotten the “cross in love,” for he very philosophi- 
callv reasoned that a woman who could condemn a 
man capriciously and unheard, would not be likely 
to make a very aflectionate and even tempered wife, 
let her have who she would to husband. Therefore, 
when his first vexation was over, he learned to con- 
gratulate himself upon his escape, and far from hating 
Dark John Brown, he pitied him. They had little or 
no intercourse for obvious reasons. 

And now Brown set himself to work, with all his 
love and capacity for mischief, to discover some 
method in which he could injure Sinilh. He did not 
Waste his anger in careless and unguarded speeches, 
or throw away the artillery of his malice in any way 
which would serve only to exposc the fact of his own 
enmity, without aífecting his victim. By careful and 
artfully timed inuendoes he injured the credit of the 
other, and by insidióos aspersions, uttered with all 
the appearance of candor, and of deep regret that he 
should be obliged to sav such things, he managed to 
throw doubts upon his integrity. Without beingable 
to imagine the cause, Smith in the course of a few 
months found himself in exceedingly bad odor, and 
the ulmost that he could asccrtain of any person’s 
ageney in producing this State of the public mind, was 
that he had repeeted what others had said. “They 
say,” that foul ignis faluus which dances over de- 
caying reputations was never more intangible than 
in the present instance. Smith had friends—but as 
he had never been remarkable for good or for ill, he 
had no very ardent ones, out of his own household. 
Neilher could it be said that (Dark Brown exccptcd, 
who kept in the dark) he had any very eager enemies. 
It was a dcad level of indifl'erence that scemed to 
meet him on every side—a coolness which he could 
not undersland. All his actions seemed suspecled, 
and all his motives misconstrued. A man had much 
better be stoned to death, than to fall under the ban of 
village public opinión. In mnrtyrdom there is hope 
of posthumous justico—in a death of reputation by 
slander, uncorrected, the utmost victim can hope for 
is that, if he is not indeed speedilv forgotten, the cora- 
batants upon the merits of his character will make 
cudgels of his bones lo continué their fight withal. 

If the reader thinks that we have drawn a picture 
too black of Brown’s enmity, he must remember that 
Smith was, at the outset, the injured party; and that 
a bad man hates no person so intensely as the man 
whom he is conscious he has once abused. Indeed 
there is more truth than credit to human nature in the 
proverb, “he who has injured you never forgives 
you.” Beside all this, Mrs. Brown, who, whether 
from her natural disposition, or from her unfortunate 
marriage, was no ángel, conslantly kept up the mode 
of irritating her husband, which accident had led her 
into. It was a glorious vengcance for her, and she 
was too unscrupulous to care, even if she knew, how 
much poor Smith sullered in consequence of her 
chafing her bear of a husband lo continual enmity. 
And to undersland why Brown was so successful in 
his machinations, it need only be explained that ho 
was rich, while Smith was poor. 
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CHAPTER II. . 

‘‘The wcll luid schemes of mice and men,” says i 
tlie pool, “gung aft agley.” John Brown fancied, ¡n i 
the pride of his heart—or ralher we should say in the < 
pride of his purse, (lor the possessor of a heart in his j 
case was not rcgarded, by thosc who knew him, as < 
an established fact,) that he was above the danger of j 
want. Pursuing liis selfish scliemes wilh a steadiness ( 
of covctous grasping which hesitated at no injury to | 
anolher, spured no falsehoood, spokcn or acted. and < 
respected nobody’s rights when theystood in the way < 
of his desi res, lie had become t lint terrible individual ( 
in the country, a rich and unscrupulous man. Bul c 
therc was an unsuspectod under current of events al ^ 
work which was to work his downfall. 

Evcrybody remembers the disastrous financial con- j 
vulsions, in which tliose who fancied themsclvcs rich, j 
fonnd their cotlers full of paper as valueless as the ? 
dead leaves into which the inagician’s moncy turncd, ? 
in the Eustern tale. John Brown, not deficient in í 
financial sagacity, and futhermore egged on to suspi- ) 
cion by his distrust of human nature, was nevcrtheless ) 
a sufl'erer. Men whose movemenls are compl icaled j 
and various as an elabórate machine, mav, like that j 
machine, be thrown cornplelely out of gear by the s 
failure of a very small and apparently insigniíicant 5 
portion of their plans. “A screw loose” is dcath toa s 
mniuEiivring man, while a frank and strai.ghtforward s 
one does not need to care for small aceidents. < 

Brown was surprised to find his bank stock going < 
duwn—down—down, with an alacrity ¿n siuking < 


which dctied calculation. Yel he had a careful and ¡ 
unscrupulous adviser in the city—a partner to soinc t 
extcnt, to whom he looked for advices, but none $ 
carne. He thought that there was something under < 
all lilis which his comr.ide knew, and that uli must j 
eventuallv come right and satisfactory. But when, j 
despite his failh in his own sagacity, and that of his < 
associate, he found himself, if the stock reports said i 
truc, an absoluto begirar, he could live on hope no < 
longer, and hastened lo the city. There every face ) 
told the same gloomy tale, and before he had con- j 
sulted, or even seen his ageut, he was convinccd of ) 
the disagreeablc fact that he was ruined. He burst ) 
upon him in his counling-room with— : 

“A pretty business you ha ve inade of it. \V r e are j 
betrgars!” t 


“ We!” said the otlier, coolly, “ wliat do you mean? í 
You mav confine your remarks of that sort to yourself, s 
if yon picase.” < 

“ Why, are you not in the United States Bank stock < 
as deep as I ?” ( 

“I haven’t a dollar of it.” < 

“What, did you sell out witliout telling me—you j 

scoundrcl—you-” and Brown was turned black ^ 

with rage. < 

“Easy, mv fricnd, easy, or I shall be obliged to j 
knoek you down. I am not in the habit of beiinr , 
talked to iu preciscly such language as you have < 

used.” / 


Brown snuk into a scat unasked—the picturc of ! 
despair. The otlier pitied him, and so administered \ 
consolation by saving—“1 told you, according to ) 
agrcemeut, what 1 was going to do, &ix nionths ago. 


I wrote, and you never answcred—and I knew you 
was alive, for you wrote me on anolher subjcct, care- 
fullv avoiding that. So I thought you had found an 
angle of your own, and meant to keep me out of it. 
I wrote by Smilh, who was herc, to be sure that you 
got the lelter.” 

Brown groaned aloud. lie underslood all. “I’ll 
kill Smith—1*11 ruin him.” 

“ Tim/ is done alrendv; and I suspect you know 
more about it than I do.” 

“Thank Heaven for so much,” said Brown, at 
length. 

“ Vou are in a humor to be devout to-day,” said the 
other sarcastically. “Perhaps you rejoice that Dow- 
las, Dimity te (Jo. are gone. They stopped to day.” 

“ What! I‘ve got-” but habitual caution stopped 

him. He did not lhink it safe to tell all his losses. 

“I know it,” said the other, with a malicióos smile. 
“ Will you lake live per cent for what you have of 
their paper?” 

Brown made no answcr. 

“What,” said the other, pursuing his relentless 
queslionings, “will you take for wliat you have on 
hand of Brown, Burlap & Co?” 

“Dollar for dollar. It is payable to-day.” 

“ravable, but not receivaUe, niy dear sir. “Dow- 
las Dimity carrv them dowm too.” 

Brown could sit there no longer. He rus-hed out 
into the air. His investigations, pursued in no very 
cnviablc mood, but with forccd composure, rt'vcaled 
the agrceable fact that Brown te Burlap did lail from 
the stoppage of Dowlas te Dimity. In the counling- 
house of the latter were assignees, silling like a coro- 
ner’s inquest. He arrived in season to hear Dimity, 
tlie younger partner,say—“if this had onlv come yes- 
terday, instead of to-day, we need not have stopped.” 

“ You need not have stopped to-day , perhaps,” said 
one of the assignees, very calmly, “but you could not 
have run beyond nexl wcek. It is just as well so, ray 
dear sir, depend opon it.” 

Poor Brown, who liad eagerly listened to all this, 
groaned ngain. For once, he was really sorry for 
unotliers inisfortune—because it involved his own. 
If Dowdas te Dimity had run a wcek longer, the notes 
in Brown’s possessiou, which were witliin a day of 
inaturity, wouid have been paid, and not only so, bul 
thosc of Brown, Burlap te Co. wouid have been saved 
too. So to Dark Brown the thing was not “just as 
wcll as it was.” One day more of grace wouid have 
secured him his venture—one vyeek more the wliolc. 
“What is it,” said he, “which carne just a day too 
late?” 

“Oh, some country incrchants monev,” said the 
assignee, tossing him the letter. “He is an honorable 
follow, if he was compelled to let his note lie over. I 
have a litlle of his paper, and intend to otTer him an 
extensión. Bul you seein to know him?” 

Brown’s under jaw had fallen, as he held the paper 
in his trembling liands. It was Sinilli's reinittanee— 
Smith s whom he had prevented from geiting a dis- 
count at the village bank! lie had rejoioed the nicht 
before in the belief that he had ruined him, and now 
Smilh was sale, respected and solvent,and lie, Brown, 
had fuilen in the pit which he had digged for auother. 
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Dark John Brown hurried hack to his home in ihe í 
country. His wife smiled,but not openly, as shc saw 
the cloud on his face. He threw down his hat, and ( 
said to his son— j 

“Go tell Smith’s boy to come over here.” < 

“Ask hiin, with your fdlher’s compliments, if his | 
parents arewilling,” insinuated Mrs. Brown, blandly. < 
The son soon retnrned: t 

“Mr. Smith says if vou wish to seeany of hisfamily : 
they are all ai home.” < 

Brown looked at his riding whip—and then he < 
thought betler of it. He went over to his neighbor’s ' 
house, and lbiind the family just sitting down to tea. < 
The formal ity of an invitation was passed, and, of' 
course, deelined. The family waited for the unusual > 
visitor to open his business ? 

“I suppose,” said Brown, “that younreaware that - 
your son is Hable to be sent to the Penilentiary?” > 
Mrs. Smith uttered an involuntary seream, and the ) 
frigliloned hoy retreated behind her. 

“Indeed I am not,” said Smith, astonished,but with ; 
calmness. “What is the matter, sir? You are very l 
much discomposed.” ' 

“The youog scoundrcl has stolen a letter, thnt’sj 
what. And he shall go to Chcrry Hill, if there's any j 
just ice in the land.” 

“Perhaps you alinde to one which I brought froin ¿ 
Philadelphia, and sent over to your house?” < 

“I don’t know anylhing about that. I know and $ 
can prove that the letter was given to you, and I ? 
never received it. I shall hold you to answer.” 

“It was my son just now,” said Smith, “that you ? 
intended to hold.” < 

Brown had crossed his own path. “At any rale,” < 
he said, “itwas stolen between you. It inakes no j 
ditlerence to me whether father or son, or both are - 
hanged.” 

“Mr. Brown,” said Smith, “for some reason or > 
other you have shown me, as I have just learned, the ) 
deepest inaliee. But I have no disposition to bandy r 
words with you. I brought np a letter from town, £ 
and sent it to your house. You slainmed the door in | 
my boy's luce, for a very childish blunder of his, > 
which I regrelted at the time, I confesa, more than I > 
do now, for you have shown yoursclf unworthy of > 
any considera! ion. Thus treated, he pushed it under 5 
the door. Thcre is the simple story, as far as we are j 
concerned, and I daré say you had the letter longago, t 
if the truth could be ascertained.” < 

“Yes,” said the lad, plucking up courage, “and I j 
pushed it clear under, with a stick.” < 

“Slufll” growled Brown. j 


“I can show you,” said the boy, “just wliere I 
poked it.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Brown, moodily. Never- 
theless, as people in a qunndary do what seem very 
senseless things, Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, and the little 
Smiths nll walked across the road to see where litt'.e 
Josev pushed the letter. And he, full of consequence, 
picked up another stick, and pushed it under the door 
to show just how he did it. And Brown would have 
kicked him os he stooped, only that his father stood 
by, and was the stronger inan of the two. So he 
satislied himself with pushing the lad asido, and 
opened the door, intending to walk in, and shut the 
others out. 

But Smith’s eye caught something, which induccd 
him to put up his hand, and stop the door from closing. 
The stick had run under the edge of the oil-cloth ttpon 
the íloor, and remained there. Smith jerked up the 
cloth, with a sudden thought—and there lay.grimmed 
with dust, stnined with floor washings, and tlattened by 
the steps of out-goers and in-comers, but still entire 
enough to preserve its identity, the very letter, the 
non-reccipt of which had ruined Dark John Brown. 

It was wonderful, how the tide turned. Brown 
moved out of town—a wiser, and we hopo a better 
man. The whole of his course toward poor Stnith 
was discussed, and as the persecnted Smith had now 
a point to start from, he vindicaled himself from all 
the “they say," and soon stood fairer than ever be- 
fore. Indeed, he had little necd to speak in his own 
defence, for the circumstances bccame so public, 
and the character of Brown was, now that he was 
reduced, so notorious, that Smith found people pre- 
disposcd in his favor, on nll hands. Everybody re- 
membered that thev had always known that Dark 
Brown was a bnd fellow; and many were seré now, 
that they had always defended Mr. Smith, when he 
was evil spoken of. As to Mrs. Brown shc had the 
sense to perceive that alie had becn a very foolish. as 
wcll as a wicked woman; and as Brown, despitc his 
lamentations, is not quite a beggar, he fares a great 
deal better than he deserves, with a wife whose peni- 
tenee for pnst folly leads her to kinduess which atlec- 
tion never did. 

Our little tale is told. We trust that we have shown 
ho& a man may do mischief with his tongue, as well 
as a woman. But there is a better moral. As we have 
quoted one proverb, let us take another—a lesson to 
all the ill-disposed, and all evil speaker» of both sexos: 
“curses, like chickens, come home to roost.” Such, 
certainly, was the experience of Dark John Brown. 



THE DRESS-MAKER’S APPRENTICE; 

OR, T1IE BACHELOR ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


BY CAROLINR ORNE. 


CIIAPTER I. . been lavished «pon mammón and his own dcar self, 

“Can vou tell me the ñame of that beautiful girl > can neithcr be generons ñor noble-hearted. If he 
who has just been dancing with Frnnk Ashton?” ^ assume the semblance of either, it must be from in- 
said llobert Lanson, to a gentlcman by the ñame of > terested motives. His sister, who frotn being the 
Sutherland, who stood next him at one of the most > eldest of a large family, while he is the youngest, is 
brilliant parties therc had been for the season. \ quite oíd enough to be his molher, keeps his house, 

“Her ñame is Edilh Eldon,” replied Sutherland, < and performs as much labor as two servants o ight 
“and she is an heiress as well as a beauty.” < to, and, what is worse, is treated by him as a mere 

“She is really the pretticst girl I ever saw,” said j underling.” 

Lanson, “and I must obtain an introduction to her,” j “Why does she suhmit to be treated thus?” 
and as he finished speaking, he left Sutherland in i “He gives her a home, whieh I suppose she thinks 
order to execntc his intention. < is better than to be cast upon the world at her time of 

Sutherland followed him with his eyes, and uncon- t life, for she is entirely destitnte of property. Besides, 
sciously murmured a fcw words to himself, while ¿ I have heard it suggested that she really imagines 
a scornful sinile wrcathed his lips. To one not ) herself inferior to him, and, therefore, submits to his 
thoroughly acquainted with Lanson, the reason of? caprices and cxactions with the greatest possible 
this would have been ditficult to determine; for few > meekncss, and does not even seem to know that she 
genllcmen were more liberally endowed with per- > has any causo of complaint.” 
sonal attractions than Lanson. Besides, though not 5 “And can Miss Eldon know nnything of this?” 
over six and twenty, he had, by his talents and in- j “I suspeet not,” replied Sutherland. 
duslry, secured an extensivo and lucrativo practice ; “Would it not be right to give her a hint of it?” 
as a lawyer. He hnd, moreover, recently come into ) “All things considered, I should say no. Interfer- 
possession of a very handsome estáte. ; once in such cases usually produces an eflect oppo- 

Lanson obtained the introduction he sought, and i site to what was intended. It will undoubtcdly be 
set himself seriously to work to win the fascinating ) the more judicious way to let things take their own 
heiress. She did not seem insensible to his assidu- > coursc.” 

ous allention, for her color would sometimes deepen j It was impossiblc for Edith not to overhear this 
when he suddenly entered her presence; and her s convcrsation, and the unamiable light in which it 
eyes often veiled themselves bencath their long, thick | placed Lanson, gave her more pain than fifteen 
lashes when he addressed her. i minutes before she could have willingly imagined. 

Une lovely evening there was a large partyat Mrs. s As she knew on what slight grounds reports disad- 
Sumner’s. The air of the crowded rooms had be- ( vantageous to a person’s character are frequently 
come warm and oppressive, and Edith stepped into 5 based, she at once carne to a determination to satisfy 
a balcony, so filled with tall, flowering planta as to $ herself as to the validity of the charges against Lan- 
entirely screcn her from view. She wished to com- < son, to which she had just been an ¡nvoluntary lis- 
mune with her own heart, for she was not uncon- ^ tener. As soon as Sutherland and his companion 
scious that she was becoming deeply interested in $ had withdrawn from its vicinity, she took the first 
Lanson. She soon became aware that there were ^ opportunity to leave the balcony. She soon after- 
persons conversing together near the door of the ¿ wrnrd met Lanson, who was evidently seeking her. 
balcony, though she was too much engrossed with $ His manner toward her, from the first, had been 
her own thoughts to mind what ivas said, till at ^ marked with the greatest delicacv, a trait which 
length the ñame of Lanson fell on her ear. This ? cannot fail to be flattering to a lady’s self-compla- 
Iiad the eflect at once to arrest her attention. ? ceney, implying as it does the existence of qualitics 

“Can that be true?” were the next words which ? which are the greatest ornamenta to the female cha- 
Edith heard. ? racter. He ventured, once or twice, a step further 

“I have but too good reason to believe that it is,” ; this evening than he had ever done before, by ad- 
replied a voicc which she knew to be Sutherland’s. j dressing her in terms somewhat coinplimentarv, yet 
“Lanson is the last person,” said his companion, l always in a manner so as not to exceed the limits of 
“whom I should have thought guilty of so much > good taste. If she had not overheard the conversa- 
meanness. I always imagined that he was one of i tion betwecn Sutherland and his companion, he might 
the most generous and noble-hearted fellows in ex- i have made the impression he intended: as it was, she 
istence.” j was so much pre-occupied by a plan already floating 

“Une whose heart-worship has, like his, always ( in her mind in a chrysalis State, that, although his 
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words fell on hcr ear, she imperfeclly comprehended ^ aspect. Now, wherever I go, I am greeled with 
iheir meaning. Lanson was disappointed, for he liad } smiles because I ain Miss Eldon, the wealthy heiress. 
carefully nmrked the ditfercnt pilases which her feel- \ Miss Eldon, the drcss-maker's apprentice, may ha ve 
ings had oppeared to assume with regard lo himself j opportunity to see people as they really are.” 
since his first introduclion to her, and he imagincd > “That may be true, bul how by learning a dress- 
that shc was fully prepared lo listen with somc degree | maker’s trude yon can aceomplish the other objcct 
of interest, to what, to do him justiee, were no idle i yon have in view, I am at a loss to iinagine.” 
compüinents, bnt the real sentiinents of his heart. > “Miss Ililton, you know, is one of the most fash- 
Want of persevcrance, however, as has been sng- , ionable dress-maker’s in the city, and her shop is 
gested, was nol one of his faults, and snspecting that | within five minutes walk of Lanson’s residence. 
she afl'octed an indiflerence which shc did not feel, he j Now that pretty, modest girl, by the ñame of ísusan 
did not sulfer his courage to be in the least tlamped. i Rowe, who füted a morning dress for me last week, 

_ | told me that while she was learning her linde of Miss 

j Ililton, she had a room in Lanson’s house, and that her 
CIIAPTERII. | meáis, prepared in the nieest manner, were always 

“If yon have not already come to a satisfaetory < sent up to her by Miss Lanson, as her brother did not 
conclusión respecting Lanson,” said Mary Arnott, \ wish to have a third person at the table. Now if I 
Edilh’s cousin, “I ndvise you to inake all possible ^ can have the good fortune tobe ¡Susan Rowc’s puc¬ 
haste, as I am certain that he lias mude up his tnind s cessor, it will be all that is nccessary to aceomplish 
lo pop the question.” s my object.” 

Edith sat silent a short time, and appcared uncom- < “ Vou will, of course, be obligcd to makc a confi- 

monly llionglitful. íshe at leneth said— ' dant of M iss Ililton, for without doubt she knows you 

“I wish yon to tcll me trulv, Mary, if you have \ by sight.” 
cvcr heard anything to Lanson’s disadvantage?” | “I believe not, vet even if she does there will be 
“Never. On the contrary, aH whorn I have heard ' no necessitv of laking her into my coniidence, as I 
speak of him, represent him asbeing a yonng man í mean to cover tliis light eolored hnir of mine with 
of corred habits, and as uncommonlv attentive to J tresses made into a fashionable wig, dark os the slory- 
his business, nlthough the property which lias lately ? tellcrs sav, as the raven’s plumc.” 
fallen to him yields so large an iiicoine that he iniglit, ? “Rut even if you wcar a black wig, it will not 
if he ehose, give up business altogether.” j change your appcarance in other respeets. Vour 

“A circumstanee which may go to corrobórate \ ñame too, she has doubtless heard of the eclebrated 
what I have heard,” said Edith, and she tlien nien- ¡ Miss Eldon, if she never saw her.” 
tioned the remarks which she had heard Sutlierland ^ “Perhaps not, and even if she has, shc has plenty 
make respecting hun. \ to attcnd to without trying to lind out if we are re- 

“ Mr. Sutlierland has ccrtainlv bcen misinformed,” i lated to eacli other. She might be anxious to dis- 
said Mary, “and I should not sutTer his remarks to > cover the origin of a ncw fashion, but she won’t 
iníluencc me in the lca«t.” ) trouble hersclf to trace that of an apprentiee girl.” 

“That is impossiblc,” rcplied Edith. “TTnless I j “ Vou muy be recognized by other people if not by 
can be pcrfeclly sure that they were without foun- i her.” 

dation, Kobert Lanson can never be anything more to ) “Not at al!. When theysee me pass they will say, 
me tlian he is now.” i ‘how miicli Miss Ililton’s little apprentiee girl looks 

“The dilficulty lies in making yoursclf sure,” said 5 like Miss Eldon—if i didn’t know that it was impos- 
Mary. “ Mr. Ilcarsay, who is not the most veracious j siblc, I should think it was her’—and then they will 
personaje in llie world, being the only one from \ think no more about me.” 

whorn you can gatlier any information.” \ “And you feel as if you would be doing perfectly 

“I have bcen thinking of a plan,” said Edith. “It 5 right to constitutc yourself a spy upon poor Lanson 
flashed upon my mind while listening to Sutherland’s j in his own mnnr^r,, where it cannot be expected that 
remarks.” j he will spealc and act by rule.” 

“It is a romantic one, I hope,” said Mary, “and if j “Ccrtainlv 1 do. Stratagem in lovc as in war, 
so, you must let me be an aider and abeticr, because ¡ should never be held dishonorable.” 


you know that a little romance, once in a while, is $ 
the delight of my heart.” r 

“ Without doubt, I sball be glad of your assistance,” j 
said Edith. j 

“What is it then? I am so iinpatient to henr,” re- j 
plicd Mary. j 

“ You know that I told you one day, not long since, > 
that I had thouglitsof learning a dress-maker’s Irado.” ) 
“Yes, but I did not suppose you were in earnest.” > 
“1 was, however, for although there is ccrtainl v lio j 
prospert at present that I shall be obligcd to earn my j 
living, as strange things as that have come to pass. l 
Resides there is a monotonv in fashionable life which > 
tires me. I wish to see the world under soine dilferent ' 


CIIAPTER III. 

The house of Lanson, a large and somewhat stately 
looking dwclling, was in a retiredand pleasant Street. 
Besides himself and sister, who, as has been men- 
tioned, was his housekeoper, there was only one in- 
habitant, a girl of fourteen, who scotired knives, 
washed dishes, clcancd boots and slioes, did errands 
and whatever else she was capable of doing. Miss 
Lanson’s life was, therefore, a very lonclv one, and 
sho used sometiines to think after Susan Rowe went 
away, that shc would give a good deal to have some 
person to speak to occasionally. ¡She felt this want 
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the more ns hcr brother, who had, as he snid, tnlking 
enough to do in Ihe regular transaelion of his business, 
was, when at lióme, unoominonly laeiturn, seldom 
spenking cxeept to give soine directions relative to 
the manner he wi«hed his dinner eooked, or soine 
other mnttcr whieh bore directly on his personal com¬ 
fort. One moming when a sense of loneliness pres- 
sed more heavily than usual on Miss Lanson’s mind, 
her attention was arrested bv the ringing of the Street 
door bell. It was seldoin rttng by any one but her 
brolher, and as she was wondering why he hnd rc- 
turned so soon after breakfast, Hannah, the girl before 
allnded to, put her head into the room and said that 
there was a lady at the door who wished to speak 
with her. 

“Wait on her into the parlor,” said Miss Lanson, 
“and I will be there in a fow minutes.” 

"When Miss Lanson entered the parlor, she found 
a voung girl whose dress was plain and simple, yet 
exactlv fittcd to her form, whieh was remarkably 
fine. Without any preamble she made known the 
motive of her cali. 

“I am going,” said she, “to learn a dress-maker’s 
trade of Miss Hilton.nnd having heard that you lodged 
and boarded one of her girls last snmmer, I have 
called to see if you weuld accommodate me in the 
same wav.” 

“For my own part I should be verv glad to,” re- 
plied Miss Lanson, “for, as the house is Inrge, it 
would make it seem less lonely; bul what my brother 
will think about it I cannot tell.” 

“If he should be willing,” said the voung girl, “I 
shall consider it as a favor, as I know of no house 
wherc I can obtain nccommodations such as I should 
like, whieh is nol too distant from the shop. If con- 
venient I should prefer to have my meáis in my own 
room.” 

“It will be perfectly convenient,” said Miss Lan- 
son. “ F.ven if it did put me to a little extra trouble 
I should not valué it, for the sake of having one 
more human bcing live and breathe under the same 
roof.” 

“If it should cause you any additional trouble,” 
said the girl, “I shall be willing to satisfv you for it.” 

“I will spealc to my brother about it,” said Miss 
Lanson, “when he comes home to dinner.” 

“And I will cali again in the moming to asccrtain 
the result. My ñame is Eldon, and if you wish to 
make any inquines respecting me, I can refer you to 
severa! rcspectable persons who reside in a neigh- 
boring town.” 

"When Lanson carne home to dinner, his sister’s 
first carc was to studv his countcnance, that she might 
“fashion her demeanor byhislooks.” She imagined 
that he appeared in better humor than usual, and she 
felt sure that he was, when he voluntarily informed 
her that he had recently several times met with a 
lady with whom he was so much pleased, that he 
had serious thoughts of marrying her. 

“She is of course very handsome and very accom- 
plished, or you would not think of such a thing.” 

“She is in every respect superior to any lady I 
have ever met with. The last time I saw her I 
thought she seemed more distant and reserved than 


usual; but I suspect hcr object was to increase my 
ardor, by making me doubtful as to my success.” 

“As it will probably be several monlhs before you 
are marricd,” satd his sister, hesitating, after awhile, 
“I thought I should like, that is if you are perfectly 
willing, for I am sure I shouldn’t think of such a 
thing if you are not, to have a young lady who called 
Itere litis moming board Itere a shorl time.” 

“ Anolher dress-tnaker’s apprentice, I suppose.” 

“Yes, but she says she shall be willing to pay for 
any extra trouble she mny give.” 

“I cannot say that I feel much flattered at the idea 
of having a person of her class as a boarder, yet if 
she is willing to give five dollars a week, as we have 
several rooms whieh are entirclv useless to us, I will 
not object to hcr Corning, provided she on all occa- 

Í sions takes her meáis in her room.” 

“That is a condition she seemed particularly anx* 
ious about, thougli she has a face, if she is nothing 
S but a dress-maker’s apprentice, whieh for my part I 
j should like to see at the table.” 

| “What kind of a face has she?” 

( “I don’t know that I can give yon a corred idea 
t of it, for I am not good at descriplion—but I know 
(that she has a very handsome nose, beautiful red lips, 
£ and the brightest bine eyes I ever saw. Tltey made 

I me think of the deep, clear spring I used to love when 
I was a child. I often amused mvself by looking into 
it, but I could never see to the bottoin of the sun- 
í shine that was poured into it from overhead—that 
? was always unfalhomable.” 

? “What colorcd ha ir has she?” said Lanson, the 
( descriplion whieh his sister gave of her making him 

I think of Edith. 

“Black, and it struck me that her skin was a little 
darkish for a person with blue eyes.” 

“Dnrk skinned ladies are not to my Inste,” said 
, Lanson, as he left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

EmTn did not fnil to cali on Miss Lanson the fol- 
lowing moming according to promiso. She imme- 
diatcly closed with Miss Lanson's ofier to board her 
for five dollars a week, somewhat to that lady’s sur- 
prise, who had felt afraid that a person in her station 
would think it mqre than she could afibrd. 

“Won’t you look at the rooms, and select the one 
you think will snit you best?” said Miss Lanson, 
wondering as she spoke why she should appear so 
indiflerent about it. 

“It will be as well,” replied Edith, and she fol- 
lowed Miss Lanson up stairs, who showed her thrce 
rooms, all of whieh were large and airy, though very 
scantily furnished. 

Edith selected the only one whieh had a carpet on 
the floor; and Miss Lanson said she would do her 
best to supply the other deficiences with articlea of 
fumiture belonging to the other chamberí. 

“I forgot to mention,” said Edith, “that I shall 
always spend Sttnday with a friend who lives in a 
distant part of the city. I shall always go in season 
to take tea with her Saturday, and shall not return 
here till dinner-time on Monday.” 
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“Then there ought to be some reduction in the ; 
price,” said Mías Lanson. 

“Ey no means. I arn perfectly willingly to give 
fivc dollnrs a week, even if I am nbsenl one, or even 
two days each week, which may frequently happen 
to l>e the case.” 

Editli now rose to go, saying that she should be 
back in season for dinner. 

“Don’t be too early,” said Miss Lanson, “for I 
cannot send yonr dinner up to vou till after my bro- 
ther has dined, as he is particular to have the lirst 
choicc of whalcvcr may be pul upon the table. There 
is always enougli left, however, which is verv good, 
and I símil be careful to sclccl the best for vou.” 

<; I am not dilficult,” said Editli, “and I beg that 
yon will give yourself no unncccssary trouble on my 
accoiint.” 

“I shall not consider it any trouble,” said Miss 
Lanson, “but rather a pleasure to sec that vour 
meáis are of good qnnlity and properlv served.” 

Editli now bid her good morning, and after giving 
dircctions to a porter lo go for her baegage and con- 
vey it to her new lodging, she proceeded to the shop 
where she was to takc her first lesson in the art of 
dress-making. 

Evcrything went on quite smoothly for more than 
a week. Editli liad been absent one night, for the 
purpose of attending a parly, where she as usual met 
Lanson. Miss Lanson, when she found that she was 
preparing to go, very mueh regretted her intended 
abscnce, and tried to persuade her to retnain at homc, 
as she said her brother was going to one of the grand 
partios he was in the hábil of attending, where he 
expeeled to scc a lady lie was so mueh pleased witli 
that she shouldn’t wonder if he married her, she 
should, therefore, be quite alone till a late hour. 
Editli excuscd hersclf by saying that she had pro- 
mised her friend to spend the night witli her. 

“I wish you could see our boarder,” snid Miss 
Lanson, one morning to her brother. “If you should, 
yon would sav that you lie ver saw a person that was 
really beautiful before; and if there was ever a lady 
in the world she is one. And then she is so gay and 
so livelv, and sometimes so funny that-” 

“That,” said her brother,taking up the word, “yon 
are so amused that you neglect many things which 
you ought to attend to. Now I should mueh rather 
see my boots and slioes properly blacked than forty 
pretty milliners, and it appears to me that if you 
should attend to it as you ought, that Hannah could 
be made to do them so that thcy would look a litlle 
more decent.” 

“I am sure I am sorry that I didn’t mind that she 
did them so bndly—I will do them myself for the 
futuro,” meekly replied his sisler. 

“I should be very glad if you would,” said he, 
“and 1 wish you would also be a little more parti¬ 
cular about ironing my sliirt bosoms and collars—I 
don’t think you lake mueh pains with them.” 

“I will do my best,” said she, “and I always have 
done. Miss Eldon saw me ironing some yeslerday, 
and said she never saw any look nicer.” 

“Then Miss Eldon’s ideas of niceness difler from 
mine,” he replied. “It would not be amiss eithcr if 


you should trust more to yourself and less to Hannah 
in preparing dinner. I have not been remarkably 
well pleased of late, but have foreborne to say any 
thing, thinking that perhaps mattersniighl be mended. 
The dress-inaker’s lively and funny apprenticc I sup- 
po«e though must be attended to whether I am or not.” 

“Indeed, Kobert,” said Miss Lanson, “I never 
trust Hannah to prepare dinner or any other rneal. 
It was not my fault that those chickens were not 
good yeslerday. I knew the moinent I saw them 
that thcy would not be good roasted, and liad not 
your orders respeeting the manner you wislied to 
have them cooked been pereinptory, I should have 
done them some other way.” 

“Well, all I have to say is, that if you have any 
jndgment, I wish vou would have the goodness to 
exereisc it for the futuro. I shall send some green 
peas home for dinner lo-day—only a very few, as 
tliev as yet scll al a very higli price, so you needn’t 
think of sending any up to your boarder. The re- 
mainder of tho^e strawberries 1 purchased yeslerday 
will do for the dessert.” 

“There is not a single strawberry left.” 

“Not a simde one left?” 

“No,” replied his sisler,looking a good deal fright- 
cned. 

“You gave them to your boarder, I stippose; bul 
remember if she wishes for any fruit she will for the 
fiiture supply hersclf.” 

“I thonght as she is absent a good deal, we could 
afl'ord to let her have a little of wliat is left.” 

“Yon for once happcned to think wronsr then, and 
l I will thank you to remember that I strictlv prohibit 
<¡ you from ollering her anv more. Another thing I 
; have minded too, and that is, the pieee of ice on the 
< butter is mueh larger than there is any need of. All 
í that is left is of eoursc wasted.” 
f “It is almost always about all meltcd by the time 
j Miss Eldon finishes her dinner.” 

5 “Eldon did you say? I thonght your boarder’s 
? ñame was Alden.” 
j “No. her ñame is Eldon.” 

> “ Rather a singular coincidence,” said he. “I did 
; not think that there was another per«on in town by 

> that ñame. Where is Hannah? Let her go and get 
| my other hat—this is too heavy for this warm moru- 
| ing.” 

> “Hannah is gonc of an errand,” she replied, “I 
S will go for your hat myself.” 

? “Why didn’t yon bring the gloves you saw lying 
I on the table when you were about it?” said he, when 
| she returned. 

| “I didn’t know that you wislied for them,” she re- 
t plied. “I will go back and get them.” 

| “I wish yon would,” said he. and his sister, uncon- 
( scious of fatigue from the stimulus atlbrded by fear 
^ ¡oined with a desire to picase, again ascended the 

I stairs ¡n oidor to procure his gloves. 

Lanson took them and left the house. 

Editli, the evoning previous, had taken a pieee of 

I work homc with her lo finish, so that instead of going 
to the shop as usual, directly after breakfast, she had 
reinained in her room. What little air there was, was 
! not in a direction to come in at the Windows, and as 
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the morningwas oppressively warm, she liad in order 
to make hersolf comfortable, been obliged to leave 
opea her ehaniber d<>or. It might have been proper 
for her to have elosed it wiien Lanson commenced 
finding fault with bis sister: she did not, howcver, 
and consequently heard all tliat was said. Soon after 
his departnre, having finished her sewing, she prc- 
pared to go to thc shop. 

“ Mis» E!don, do slep this wny one minute,” said 
Miss Lanson, who heard her passingthroiigh thc hall. 

Edith eutercd a sinall, bnek apartment, wherc her 
hostess with a sad, care-worn countenance stood by 
a table, on whieh were lying a nuinber of vcry fine 
linen shirts. 

“Do, Miss Eldon,” said she, “if yon possibly can, 
tell me what I can do to make these look better. My 
brother fecls dissatisfied with thein, and says theyare 
not starched and ironed as they ought to be.” 

“I cannot tell you what to do,” said Miss Eidon, 
“for they are already as niee as it ¡s in the power of 
human liunds to make thein. liad I a brother so hard 
to picase as yours is, I should give up thc attcmpt in 
despair.” 

“Kobcrt seems more dilTicnlt about his things than 
he used to,” said Miss Lanson. “The trulh is, he is 
anxious to appear uncominonly welt, on account of 
the lady I mcntioned to you a few days a go ihat he 
has in his eye.” 

“Conld the trulh be known,” said Edith, “I daré 
say that the lady in question would valué a smooth 
temper much more highly iban a smooth diekcy. 
Ah, Itere are a pair of boots—tlte ones, I suppose, 
that you are to have the privilege of blacking for 
him. Yon have so inany things to atternl to, and 
look so worried and fatigued, let me see if I cannot 
sueceed.” 

“Oh! not for the world.” 

“And why not? I am alwuvs prclty sure to sttc- 
ceed in whatever I undertake, and I have no doubt 
but that I can black Mr. Lanson's boots in a manner 
which will prove entirely satisluetory to hitn. Just 
lend me ibis aproa, and I will polish thein so well 
that no person will suspect they were not done by a 
regular shoe-b!ack.” 

ííeedless of Miss Lanson’s remonstrarices, she com¬ 
menced blacking the boots, and did not Icave them till 
she could see her face in them. 

“Títere,” said she, placing them in a conspicnous 
place, and assttming au air of mock triuinpli, “ I knew 
that I could do thein as well as if I liad done notliing 
but black siioes all my life time. I think that even 
the lady you mcntioned, who it seems is the innocent 
canse of his fastidiousncss in sltirt-bosonis and boots, 
should she chance to see them will give him credit 
for employing as pains-taking a shoe-blaek as therc 
is in the city.” 

“What would my brother think if he should know 
that you did them?” 

“He would probable think that a drcss-maker’s ap- 
prentice onght not to feel degraded by perfonning 
sucli a little menial oíllce for the ltandsome, accom- 
plislted and uminhh Mr. Lanson, especially when it 
would otlicrwise have devolved on bis sister.” 

“He dout in a general wayexpeclme todo them,” 


r’s apprentice. 

said Miss Lanson. “Hannah can almost alwavs suit 

< him, but he sometimos has a good deal to perplex him 

< relativo to his business, and is alwnys obliged to treat 
( his clienls with courtesy, let them be tedious and trou- 
í blcsomc as they will, or he will lose tlieir custom, so 
t it is not to be wondered at if he is a little out of humor 

when lie comes home.” 

“By no nteans,” replied Edith. “I have heard of 
manv persons whose ill-humor by dint of careful nur- 
sing, often rises to so high a pitcli that lhere might be 
a dangcrous explosión were they not able to let it oíl' 
\ al home occasionally. Mr. Lanson seems obliged on 
account of a paucily of servants to select his sister as 
a safety valve, who will doublless be sucoecded by 
his wife whenever he obtains one.” 

“Oh! no,” said Miss Lanson, “for he has alwavs 
been so used to finding fault with me that it will seem 
a great deal more natural to him than to find fault with 
£ his wife. I have no doubt but that he will be very 
indulgent to his wife, especially if he is so fortúnate 
as to obtain the lady he is so much pleascd with.” 
“How happens it?” said Edith, as she poured a 
| little cologne water upon her hands, after having snb- 
(jected them to a more thorough ablution than usual, 
$ even thougli they liad been encased in a pnir of thiek 
; gloves while peiforming what was to them a very 

I ' novel employment—“how happens it that yon have 
never seen the lady you speak of? Don ’t you ever 
atternl any parties?” 

; “ No, indeed, Robert says my manners are too much 

í out of date for me to mix in fashionable society. I 
( receivcd a few iuvitations when I first presided over 
¡ his establi-limcnt,but lhere isa general understanding 
¿ now that I never go out, so peoplc have ceascd to in- 
¿ vite me.” 

“I shall be absent again to-night,” said Edith, as 
she put on her bonnet. 

“How strange that you should ahvays be absent 
£ the same evenings that my brother is. lie is going 
i to a party this evening, I can tell by his appearancc.” 
t And Miss Lanson was right. Her brother did attend 
j a party, and so did Edith. Lanson thought he liad 
i #ever seen her look and appear so well, but she re- 
i ceived his attentions with a coldness which he could 
s not possibly miseonstriie, for that which is sometimes 
< assumed as a mask to cover the real feelings of thc 
( heart. lie could have borne this with a better grace 
t had she treated all with similar inditleicnce. It was 
| impossible, however, for him not to perceive that 
; Frunk Ashton, the gentleman who had paid her pur- 
(tieular attention the first evening he ever saw her, 
t and who had since modcstly kept somewhat in the 
í back gromul, had more than regained his original 
t place in her favor. To be supplanted by Franlc Ash- 
/ ton was in his estimation too humiliating, for though 
| he was well educated and possessed talents of the 
/ highest order, he was poor. Neither could he, thought 
\ Lanson, compare with hiirisell' in personal advan- 
tages. In this he was right as respeeted lliose whieh 
generally pass for sucli in the eyes of the multilude; 

^ but persons who prefer nn ¡nlcllcctual expression of 
i countenance to a brilliant complexión, and some otlier 
| advantages of a showy nature, would have I cen better 
i pleascd with the looks of Ashton. 
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THE DRE8S-MAKER S APPRENTICE 


That which added (o Lanson’s chagrín was, he had 
within a few days purchnsed a high priced piano, 
which was that very mornent standing in silent dig- 
nity in one of the parlors. wilh Misa Eldon’s favorite 
songa and airs reposing on the top of it. lie hegan 
now seriously to apprehend that the roll of bank-bills 
he paid the manufacturcr of the instrument, would 
have been more judiciously employed in purchasing 
Block. 


CHAPTER V. 

“It is a delightful morning,” said Edilh to Miss 
Lanson, “and if I were you I would walk out, if it 
wcre for nothing bul the novelty of breathing a litlle 
air, which has not first becn enclosed w’ithin four 
walls.” 

“I would,” rcplicd Miss Lanson, “if Ilannah had 
not gone to inake her sister a visit to-day.” 

“If that is the oniy thing that prevenís you,” said 
Edith, “I will take Hannah’s place—I can easily 
apologize to Miss Hilton for being absent frorn the 
shop.” 

After some hcsitation, Miss Lanson concluded to 
go- 

“You will be in no dangcr of büing disturbed,” 
said she, when she was ready for her walk, “for 
except the boy my brother some times sends with the 
meat and vegetables for dinner, no person enters the 
house hall' a dozeu limes a year that does not belong 
to the family.” 

“I shall enjoy myself very well, I daré say,” said 
Edith, “so don’t be in a burry to return.” 

“I should like to cali on Miss Ilinckley,” said 
Miss Lanson, “if she did not live so far from here. 
She is all the friend I have in the city. We usod to 
be school-girls together, and we have grown oíd and 
out of date together; but then, you know, it isn’t 
natural for us to seem out of date to eaeh other.” 

“ Why don’t she cali on you?” inquired Edith. 

“Her hcallh is delicate, so that she is notable to 
walk the mile which separates us, and she can seldotn 
afTord to pay for a seat in an ómnibus.” 

“Make her a good, long visit now,” said Edith, 
“and talk over evcrything that has happened since 
you last mct.” 

“I can spend an hour with her,” said Miss Lanson, 
looking at the time-piece, “and then be back in season 
to prepare dinner,” and as she spoke, her countenance 
brightened up with quite a holiday look. 

“I cannol imagine what makes Miss Lanson think 
you are so handsoma in this horrid black wig,” said 
Edith, looking inlo the glass and addressing the light, 
sylph-like figure which it rellected. As she spoke, 
she playfnlly entwined her fingers wilh the curling 
locks and east it upon the floor. “Worse still,” she 
continued—“such sunnyhair and such a dingy skin,” 
and running into the kitchen and pouring some water 
into a basin, her nut-brown complexión soon took the 
hue of a snow-wreath bathed in the beams of a rosy 
twilight. 

She returned to the parlor and amused hcrself by 
looking at the music lying on the piano. 

“ Oh! here is the song I love above all others,” said 


she, “I have half a mind to sing it—besides I do so 
want to know if Lanson was cheated in this piano.” 

The next minute she was seated before it with her 
fingers lightly running over ils keys. 

“ It is cerlainly a very tolerable instrument,” thought 
she, as she finished the song and turned to another. 

She then went on playing and singing till she began 
lo think that it was nearly lime for Miss Lanson to 
return. She gave a giance at the time-piece and con¬ 
cluded that she might venture on one song more. She 
was in the midst of the sccond stauzas when Lanson, 
who had returned home lo procure some papera which 
he needed, ascended the front door-steps and was 
about to pulí the bell, when the sound of music caused 
him to hesitate. He imaginad that his sister bad in- 
vited some person who had called on her to p!ny upon 
the piano, a liberly which he felt disposed to highly 
resent, and one he was quite sure she would not 
presume lo repeat. He suspected there would be a 
slipping out al side-doors the mornent he ruug the 
bell, but finding that he fortunately had his latch-key 
in his pocket, he admilted himself without nuise and 
stole softly into the room containing the piano. He 
had proceeded only a few stops when he slumbled 
over something which he took lo be the cat, bul which 
on looking down proved to be a lady’s wig. The 
noise thus produced, though sligbt, as it happened 
during a momentnry pause in the music, reached the 
ear of Edilh. She turned her bead, and when she 
saw who it was quickly rose from her seat. 

“Do I see Miss Eldon?" said Lanson. 

“Yes, my ñame is Eldon, and I board with Miss 
Lanson.” 

“I am unable to compreheud what the rucaning of 
this can be,” said he. 

“One very plain menning is,” she replied, “I 
wished to learn the dress-maker’s trade of Miss 11 i 1 - 
ton, and there was no other place where 1 could 
board that was wilhin a convenient distance.” 

“Can I then have been deccived? I thought, and 
others thought with me that you were the heiress of 
half a million.” 

“You have not been deceived in that respect,” 
said Edilh, “but as every person is liable lo a re¬ 
verse of fortune, I some time since carne to a deter- 
mination to prepare myself lo uieet any reverse that 
might happen to me.” 

“This is one meaning, you say—raay I presume to 
inquire the others.” 

“Cerlainly. You must know without my confessing 
it that I was not—to say the least—displeased with your 
nppearance. I, howevcr, bv a circumstance which 
is not worth repeating, was led to suspect that there 
was a false and a real side to your charactcr—a rough 
and smooth side to your temper. Now as the noble, 
or rather apparently noble side of your charactcr. and 
the smooth side of your temper were al ways presentad 
when you were abroad, I naturally concluded that the 
mean side of the one, and the rough side of the other 
were kept for home use. I wished to prove tbe trulh 
of my suspicions, and I have.” 

“Espionage is not mean, I suppose.” 

“I have been guilty of none,” she replied. “The 
knowledge I have obtained will be converted to my 





own bencfit—I shall not report it for the benefit of In thrce months afterward he was married to a rich 
others. Good morning, sir,” and curtseying, she re- ( widow, ten years older than himself, who did not 
tired to hcr own room. s hesitate to tell him that il would be more agreeable 

“Poor Lanson! ! ’ she thought, as she turncd the key j to her for liis sister to find a borne elsewhere. For- 
of her door, “yon ha ve beentcsted bya rather severo i tnnatcly Miss Lanson thought that she shonld prefer 
ordeal—therc are few I snspect who would pass it ' to go, and within a few days alter her brolher’s mar- 
without a slight singe, yet whilo I pity you I huve ? riage she was comfortably settled with her oíd friend, 
much reason to congratúlate mysolf, for so infatuated - Miss Hincklev, the bandeóme sum given her by Edith 
had l bccorne that nothingshort of hearingand seeing ^ being ampie for the mnintennnoc of them both, in as 
could satisfy me that you were not as estimable as l much comfort as they desired at the small and neat 
you appearcd. The l'ury of the storm will, I ain i establishment owned by Miss Hincklcy. 
afraid, burst upon his sister, but I will liad a wav, > Among the ladics who attracted the most attention 
and that soon, lo indemuify her for all that she lias > at onc of the fashionable watering-places, the next 
so meckly sull'cred.” ^ season, were Mrs. Ashton and Mrs. Gilmore, formerly 

And she did indemnify her. In less than a week j Edith EIdon, and Mary Arnolt. Miss Lanson and 
afterward Miss Lanson received a lelter, informing > Miss Hincklcy were pre<cnt at Edith’s bridal party, 
her that ten thousand dollars, not transferable during l and the young bride's eves nercr rested on the happv 
her life-time, had been placed at her disposal. Lan- J and tranquil counlenanco of the former without a 
son’s reasons were too good for not wishing to identifv ; thrill of plcastire visitmg her heart. Removed from 
Miss EIdon the heiress as Miss EIdon thedress-muker’s - the chilling and depressing atmosphere wbich sur- 
apprentice, to permit him to gratify his revenge by j rounded her when hcr lióme was with her brother, 
disclosing what he did not fail, when no person was ; Miss Lanson did not feel herself to be out of date, ñor 
within ear-shot, to cali mean, unlady-like and bold. < was she considered so by others. 
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CIIAPTER I. 

Yon mansión teems with legenda for thc heart, 

Iler lingering footateps stnys 
T'pon tlint threahold atone. 

# # # # Slie whose hand had raade 

That spot ao beautiful with woven shade 

And armnatic shmbs and flowera.—L. H. Sigourxey. 

ELVERTON HOMESTEAD. 

There, away through the brown twilight it stands, 
calm and beauliful. It still looks as in tbe days of 
yore, when oft upoa its sunny ihreshold sat the gay- 
hearted young girl, Ida Elverton, wilh Edwin Gray, 
the playinate of her happy youth. IIow often they 
carne out on the oíd porch to look up at the evening 
sky and read their mingled destinies in each deep 
and silent star, which, in their fancies, they deemed 
to be the golden symbols of that talismanic langimge 
which tlie angela of tlieir youth had writlen upon the 
sibylline pnce of the Ilcavens. Oh, itwouldhavedone 
your soul good, if you could but bave overheard their 
childish talk, as they sat there upon tliat threshold 
stone, weaving the woof of coming destiny, in bright 
golden thread, dyed by the gorgeous fancy of fervid 
youth. But the grita wizard Time, who withan iron 
pen is writing down continually the sad, strangc his- 
tory of each human heart, has since recorded a far 
difícrent tale from that which they were wont lo 
read upon the star-checkered page of God’s broad 
and silent sky. There is a strange, thrilling charru 
lingering about each silent star, as it comes out upon 
the wall of Heavcn, and bares its burning breast to 
mortal gaze. Like a talismán, it summons from the 
sepulchre of the buried past, all blessed memories, 
pressed tbcrein like flowers within a book. Like a 
torch-lamp, it swings within the dim door of our for- 
gelfulness, recalling to the dull solitude of the pre- 
sent, the forins of belovcd ones, whose music Iones in 
olher days were wont to mingle in our hearts wor- 
ship around the hearlh-stonc of the alieclions. Like 
the gushmg poetry of eloquence it filis the heart wilh 
dreaius of inspiration—wilh high and noble impulses, 
giving it a struuge longing for a brighter and more 
glorious sphere than that which is within these walls 
of earth. I too, in my youlhful fancy, once diddeem 
the golden stars to be a band of aneéis, wandering in 
the llowery fields of Faradise, and my young heart 
leaped to go and rove with them. 

And there at the right of the oíd house, do you not 
see that orchard slretching far away through the even¬ 
ing mist, like a pleasant memory through the heart 
of sorrow ? That oíd orchard teems with associa- 
tions such as even now doth warm thecliilled heart’s 
blood, sending thc ruddy flush of youth to this with- 
ered brow of mine. As I recall ihose glorious oíd 
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/ recolleclions—those golden lypes of a happy boy* 
) hood, I am once more the truant, stealing away from 
5 my parents sight, to sport in the deep, cool shade of 
; those rough oíd trees. Oh, how often in the May-day 
) of my youth have 1 sported benéath those broad, shel- 
\ tering branches. How often behind each high o!d 
| truuk have I played the guilcless game of hide and 
s seek; and oh ! how often there have I heard the ring- 
( ing laugh of girlhood, of Ida Elverton, the fairy ge- 
| nius of that sylvan play-ground, quivering upon the 

< blue air and through this heart like the pleasant carol 
j of a siuging bird, or: 

i “ Like golden ripples, hnstening to the land, 

? To wrcek tlieir freight of Bimsliine on the stmnd.” 

< And in the very heart of yon oíd orchard—you can 
| see it even now, towering above all the rest—stands 
( the dear russet apple tree, which in after ycars was 
í the trysting place of Edwin and Ida. There are still 
t the remains of a rude seat beneath its shade, while 
í on its rough, worm-eaten bark are visible the initials 
j —E. G., I. E., engraved long—long years ago. Al- 

most across the gnarled roots of that oíd tree leaps a 
| foamy brooklet, which even iu the summer time has 
| a pleasant song for every wnnlon cloverblossom that 

> bends to kiss its sparkling wave. On itsgreen banks 
| used lo bloom the blue daisy and the yellow butter- 
jcup; and how often has the cunning Ida plucked 
| one golden blossom to test its virtue upon this chin 
i of mine, which e’er was smooth and soft as velveL 

| Time has flown since. And days, and monlhs, and 
| ycars, like llakes of snow, had fallen upon the illirai- 
| table bosoin of the ocean of rest, and had melted 

< away and were no more. But they had brought a 
í change, deep and glorious, to the youthful hearts of 
| Edwin and Ida. Their youth had assuined the deeper 
| flush of ripening age, and they were no more the 
¿ unthinking play-mates sporting nmid the golden sha- 
j dows of lite s summer day. But still the golden bow 
j of liope, with its Ihousand airy lints of light and joy, 
? spanned the misty ocean of the coming future. 

j Edwin and Ida were lovers. Time, who findeth 

> out the measurc of all things, had fully demonstrated 
5 it, and sometime Elverton Ilomestead wasto bemade 
| glad with their bridal scene, which was a thought 
) dearly cherished by bolh. Beneath that trysting tree, 
( in ihe stilly night, years ago, they had met to part 
| awhile, and then the murmur of their troth-plight 
| went up to the thick stars like a benison from the 
| heart of joy. 

| Edwin, like too many of our young men at the 

< present day, huda desire totry his fortune in the citv. 
| Yet there was liltle need of this, for his fatfier was 

> wealthy for a farmer, and he an only son. Frora thc 

S infancy of Edwin it had been a dearly cherished wish 
of Farmer Gray, that after he should have bcen called 
Original from 
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to his fathers, this, the only ación of a long and 
honest stock, should take the oíd homestead, and tiII 
its brond and fertile lands—which he himself hnd 
tilled from boyhood,and which his fathers had cleared 
from the wild, wild wilderness, and made to bloom 
like a garden. It was a bilter thonght tbr him to 
think that his good oíd farm should pass away into 
other, and perchance lesa careful hands. 

In this land of industry and enterprise, our youth 
can never bidé their time. Their feverish pulse and 
restless hearts are ever dracging the anclior of fate. 
Thev hear continually the hurrving to and fro in the 
mighty shock of aetion, and thev grow eager to min- 
gle in the strife. With hearts iight and buoyant, but 
unskilled, titey launch forth into the rolling carrent, 
and are soon lost amid the countless (lects of human 
lite—all hurrvingto one predestined end. Yet it is 
atranco, very strange, that those who were born and 
have been bred in the country, should be so eager to 
seek our great and crowded marts. Young men, you 
who till the fertile val'eys and the verdant bilis of 
New Enirlaml, oh, Icave not vour cottnce homo for 
the nlluring temptations of the great citv. You are 
nmv earth’s noblemcn, and vour strong hearts scnd 
fortli the vigorous pulse of ruddy life, but when you 
Icave the spade and (he plough-hare, and wend vour 
\vay toward the citv, oh, think that you are on the 
last earthly journev—on the liomeward road that leads 
to death. Beliind the throngcd eounters, and in the 
dull work-shops of the town, lingera a dreud malaria 
—and the dense, impuro atmosphere of her crowded 
atreets, to you, aceustomed from birlh to breathe the 
puré air of the country', will prove far worse iban the 
horrid simoon of the burning desert. 

At the age of eighteen Edwin Cray wcnt to Boston, 
and entcred a counting-house. I left home about the 
same time, and heard no more from hiin, save two or 
three randotn letters, until nearly thrce years after, 
when on my return to our native town of Rhode 
Island I passed through the city of Boston. 


CHAPTER II. 

And lo! even like a giant wight 
Plnmbcrmg his bnttlc toils nwny, 

The slcep-locked city, glenming bright 
Witli mnny a dazzling ray, 

I.ies stretched in vastness nt my fcct; 

Voiceless the chamber and tho Street, 

And echnless the hall;— 
liad death uplift his bony hand 
And Binóte all living in the lund, 
Nodeeperqaictcouhl fall.— Wm. Motuerwell. 

MIDNIGIIT IN THE CITY. 

Nicht and I were in the great city; and the pointed 
hands upon the dial-plates of time had already told 
the advent of that dim and shadowy hour, which like 
the branch of sorae mighty river, parís our to-days 
and yesterdays. 

Not a sound of life was upon that midnight air. 
Silence, deep and terrible as death, had laid its iron 
finger8 upon the pulse of the great heart—those hun- 
dred streets, which but a fewshort hours before were 
lieaving bcnealh the mighty trarap of the struggling 


tides of existence; and not one sight or sound that 
told of life or motion was abroad, save the lcngthcned 
shadow and the mensursd foot-beat of each stealthy 
watehrnan, as he walked his stated round. Boston, 
with all its homes of joy and grief, lay wrapped in 
solemn slumber, as an army on the temed field.sleep- 
ing away the weary bivouac and the toil of battle; 
while the pointed spires of many a gilded fane, aróse 
toward Heaven from amid the solemn gloom, like 
silent prayers from hearts of sorrow. 

I was wending my way undisturbed toward my 
boarding-house on Pearl Street, when suddenly a light 
broke upon my view, gleaming for a moment like a 
twinkling star in a stormy sky, and then growingdim, 
until it was almost (indiscernible in the pervading 
gloom. Curiosily prompted me to enter the building 
where it led. I stood in a long, narrow passage The 
passage was untenanted, but through tlie distant space 
and eloom, carne the low tone of eager volees, like 
the hoarse rippleof a far off streani. At the end of 
the passage I rcached a short flight of stairs, at the 
liead of this was a brond door standing ajar; and 
this being thrown open at the sound of my steps, I 
entcred what 1 saw at once to be a gaming saloon. 
Were you ever in one?—if not, I pray you never 
enter one. The room was large, very lurge; and bril- 
liantly lighted with myriads of silver lamps, that 
swung from the arehed ceiling nbove, like stars in 
the bine firmarnent Olí, it was a glorious scene with- 
in that room—a scene of gilded sin, and as it burst 
upon my visión with all its trappings of glitlering 
weallh, it seemed like a dream of vanity playing on 
the faney, and I almost deemed it stich. 

Itcontaincd all the implements of gaming, and its 
card and billiard tablcs were Irimmed with crimson 
velvel and gold lace, which contrasted strongly, nay, 
almost fearfully, with the dark, solemn draperv, in 
wliich the room was hung. Had it not been for the 
costly carpets, the rich divans, tho hundred founts of 
light, and the low, deep whisper, or the hoarselaughof 
the devotees worshipping there, I could have deemed 
that dark drapery but the solemn wccds of mourning, 
and that room, teeming with liquid light, like the room 
of death. 

The inmates of the apartment were mostly young 
men, though some of them hnd the appcarance of 
being oíd in vice, while others seemed but as novices, 
who had just bent the knee for the íirst time, at the 
gilded altar of chance—the mcelstrom of human pas- 
sion, which sw’allows up all the higher and nobler 
impulses of God’s immorlal mind. This room, as I 
afterwards learned, was one of the largest gaming 
hells in Boston ; but at the time in which I entered, 
there were not many playing, but mostly spectators. 
At the farther end of the room, I noticed a couple by 
themselves, wholly unregarded by the other occu- 
pants. As all the other tables were crowded, I thought 
that I would cross over and watch the progresa of 
this game. 

“Thisshallbe my last game unless I win, for I 
have already lost nearly one hundred dollars this 
evening, and shall soon loseall if I continué playing, 
and there is no ehange of fortune. By Heaven! I 
will not go forth from this room penniless—a beggar 
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—this room where I have buricd the fond hopes of 
my youth, and the hard earaings of long—long years 
of toil and abstinence. Oh, my God! the thoughl of 
this, and the memory of those days—the memory of 
Ihat dear mother who, at the parting hour stood upon 
the threshold of my home, and said io tearful Iones— 
1 Edwin, beware of evil company’—and the memory 
of her, the Ida of my youthful love—she whom I 
pressed to this pantingbosom, and whispered, ‘ I «hall 
come again’—oh, this thought of beggarv, and those 
dear memories of home, ring within my heated brain 
like a funeral bellthal tells of death—I shall see that 
homo again ah, nevermore !” 

“ Ha—ha—ha ! ralher a faint hearted crow that to 
come from the throat of a crack game-cock. Why 
man, tako courage, and your luck will come again 
by and bye. Don’t you remember that favorite say ing 
of mine, which is: ‘ A faint heart never won a fair 
lady’—just kecp that in view, and you will succeed 
well enough.” 

The voiceof the first speaker thrilled me strangely. 
Its aulhor could not have been more than one and 
twenty vears oí age, yet upon his flushcd brow nes- 
tled many a deep wriuklc, that lold of carking pas- 
sion and a stormy breast—of the fiery wine-cup—of 
the inidnight revel and of the gaming-table, where 
the heart’s blood bccomcs coid and curdled, in the 
continucd excitement of hopo and loar, and starts to 
and fro, not like the sleady pulse of a strongman, but 
like the fitful start of a dying llame. 

As I drew near the table at which he sat, I recog- 
nized in that flushcd face, the once noble features of 
him—of Edwin Gray—the companion of manya 
happy hour—the playmate of my boyhood. The re- 
cognition crashcd through my brain like the sudden 
shock of a thunderbolt quiveriug through a stormy 
sky. 

It was evident that Edwin did not recognize me, 
and at that time, perhaps, tt was for the best that he 
did not. I wcnt bchiud where he sat, and looking 
over his shoulder, watched the progresa of the gaine, 
which was loo, a simple gamc, but in the manage- 
ment of which askilful plaver can take a great ad- 
vantage by what is called “sleight of hand.” I soon 
perccivcd that Edwin must be the loser, for his an- 
tagonist, calm and collecled, played with that con- 
summate address cbaracteristic of the perfect gambler, 
while my friend, powerfully excited and all of a 
tremor, played poorly and carelessly for one who was 
not a novice. 

“ Lost!” exclaimed Edwin, impetuously springing 
from his seat—“ but thank Heaven, it Bhall be the 
last!” 

“ Oh, no! don’t give it up yet. Let us try another 
hand, and I am sure your luck will prove better. 1 
will give you a great chance this time. I will give 
yon odd»—two to one—now, that is fair, come.” 

Edwin hcsilated for a moruent, and then set himself 
down again at the fatal board. My heart prompted 
me to urge him to play no more, but I did not daré 
to, for fear that he would recognize me, and I did 
not wish for recognition until the coming morrow. 

" Here are five dollare, and they are the last tliat I 
possess!” he exclaimed, in a suppressed voice, 


throwing them upon the table. As be eeased speak- 
ing there was an expression to his countenance that 
was indeed fearful, and I trembled for the result. But 
his reckless antagonist seemed not to heed this sudden 
outbreak of passion, for he was too familiar with such 
sccnesto be the least unnerved by them. The game 
was soon finished, and as I bad expecled, Edwin 
lost. 

Oh! 1 shall never forget the issue of that awful 
game—even now it stares me to agony ! Its viclim 
sat for a momenl still as death—but the steady, sullen 
glare of his red eye-bnlls, bumt to the soul. There 
was something so terrible upon that broad furrowed 
face—not the wild expression of inadness, ñor of 
insanity, but something so full of loneliness, and un- 
utterable despair, that even that iron-hearted anlago- 
nist started back in horror. Oh ! as I looked upon 
that vivid scenc of human misery, coid, bendeddrops 
of sweat stood out upon my brow, and the hot lite- 
pulse quivered up to my brain swift as lightning, 
while in that great rooui, the beat of my heart was 
audible. But now there was to come a swift changing 
scene in the ptayof that night’s drama. 

There was the sudden flash of a polished barrel—a 
sharp click, and a convulsive lhrow of the arm up- 
ward, and the muzzle of that deadly weapon bore 
upon the brain of Edwin Gray. Then, and not tul 
then, did his horrid purpose burst upon inymind, and 
with a wild, eager grasp I clulched that upraised 
arm, but ere I could bear it from its fatal position, a 
gushing llame of fire—a ringing noise was in that 
room, and bcfore it liad died away, upon that tuúed 
floor lay the forniof a human being. 


CHAPTER III. 

- What I most prizc in woman 

Is her afl'ection, not her intellcct; 

The world of the nfleetions is thy wnrld. 

-In that stillness 

Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy, 
Thou sittcst by the firesidc of the henit 
Feeding its llame. The element of fire 
Is puré. It cannot chango ñor hidc its uature, 

But huma as brightly in a gipsy camp 

As in a paiace hall. —IIk.nk'í W. Loxofellow. 

THE LAST SCENE. 

Years had passed away, and still there was no 
change in the heart of Ida Elverton. The holy dame 
of love bumt as bright and puré, as when she and 
Edwin Gray parted beneath yon oíd trysting tree. 
Time can change allthings beside a woman’s love, 
and that is based upon adamant—something which no 
lapse of time, ñor change of circumstances, ñor Iife 
ñor death can dissolve. The love of such a heart as 
beat in the breast of Ida Elverton is something infi- 
nitely better and inore glorious to win, than the great- 
est laurels ever yet won by human being upon the 
fitful field of a nation’s honor, for they will surely fadc 
and pass away, but such love cndureth lorever. Its 
provine© is alike the kingly paiace and the thatchcd 
cottage. Its holy llame burns as brightly beside 
the truokle bed of the dying peasant, as beside tlic 




royal purple couch of earth’s proudest monarch. It . his wish to be buriedathome, in the quiet little grave- 
believes all things—hopes all things—and endures all ' yard of R-. 

things without resistance, and goes not away—no, j There was a strange light ¡n the still fountain of Ihe 

never. And now this queenly Ida was sutmnoned to < eye—a flush upon the cheek—a hoarse cough, tliat 
the deathbed. 5 told of consumptioa and of no human aid—and he 

******* * | was prepared to die. And now we were all gath- 

Comewilh me awhile to the oíd homestend of Far- \ ered in this oíd homestead, friends, kindred and all 
mer Gray, for there ended the last scene in this hmn -1 around the bed of one whose lamp of light flickered 
ble tale—the self-made outcast hnd been welcomed ; dimly to and fro, and who, ere another morn would 
honte. It is but a little way from here; a stone’s \ come, with ils pleasant sun and singing birds, was 
throw, for its broad fields border on those of El verton '< to be upon his homeward joumey to the land of spirits. 
Farm, and were it not for this dull evening mist, we ? “ Dear friends! raise me for a uioment,” he cried, 

could almost see ils great chiinneys even now. Oh, ? “just a moment, that I may look through this uncur- 
as I approach that oíd house.my heart grows eloquent ¡ lamed window once more, up to God’s broad and 
with thronging memories of the good olden time. ) silent sky. Ida, take this palsied hand of mine, and 
Now I can truly paint the last scene—the last scene < let üs look together, as we used to in other aud better 
in the fitful life of Edwin Gray, I remember that $ days. Come, Ida—look!” 

dying scene as thongh it were but ycster-night. > These were the last words of Edwin Gray—the 

We left Edwin Gray quivering upon the tufted ( next moment and Ida pressed a pulseless hand—a 
íloor of that gamiiig-liell in Boston; but that was not S lump of clay. * * * * * * 

the death-quiver—the ball mercly grazed the left ) Ida Elverton still dwells here in the house of her 
temple, stunning him, but no inore. And now he had { childhood. and everat the still hourof eventide, when 
been borne from the noise and din of the great city, j the nightingale trills forlh its plaintive song, she goes 
to die in peace amid the pleasant relies of his boy- 5 to wander in yon quiet home of the dead; for there, 
hood, aud at the home of his father’s, for he knew ^ beneath the shade of a weeping willow, is the Mecca 
that he could live but a little whilo longer, and it was \ of her buried hopes. 
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BY MAR Y I) A VEN A NT. 


“ YVhcrc is thc rrmiden of mortal «trnin 

Thut muy match with thc Hurón oí Triermam?” 


“Possibly you may be riglit, Helen—perhaps dear { 
Frederick may be a little too fastidious,” sighed Mrs. $ 
Huntingdon, who hated to admit imperfections in any { 
one she loved, pnrticularly in her favorite nephew. i 
Ilclcn, a merry school girl of sixteen, laughed a» 
she repliod—“why, innmma, one would suppose I ^ 
had suggested a new idea. I am sure you know as < ; 
well as any of us that a more fastidious, faney be- < 
ridden creature than cousin Frederick is not to be j 
found, on tbis side of the water at least. Heigh-ho. c 
I am sure I am wearied to denth with his ridiculous < 
notions, and only wish he would make haste and get | 
married, that he might have soinething better to amuse < 
himself with than finding fault with me.” < 

“I trust he will, my love, and from all I hear there < 
is now every prospect of it. But you know very < 
well, Helen, that his finding fault with you is all in $ 
kindness, beca use the rest of us spoil you too much.” ? 

“Astrangesortof kindness!”repliedHelen; “why, < 
if I am to believe him, I have never looked, spoken, \ 
or behaved as I ought to do, from the day I was born í 
until the present moment. One of the first thir.gs I | 
can remember is his mouming over my red huir, as \ 
he called it,” (Helen’s ha ir was now a uburn,) “and } 
my large mouth; and I went away and crted beca use S 
he said to Charlotte that I would never be good look- ' 
ing.” > 

“ Oh, my dear, you should not remember such things ; 
—he only said it to plague you.” 

“May be so, but I shall never forget it—and cver i 
since it has been the same tune—Helen do hold up > 
your head—Helen take care of your hands—Helen > 
your back will be round as a tub—Helen nolhing will ) 
ever transform you into a lady—Helen you will grow j 
up a perfect ignoratnus, and so ou, forever without j 
end. I only wonder I don’t hate the sighl of him.” j 
“ Nay, Helen, you must not speak so of your cousin. '. 
I love him as onc of my own children, and I am sure j 
he loves you all like a brother.” s 

“Yes, just like a brother,” retorted Helen, “anice, < 
oíd bachelor brother, who inilicls all his odd humors j 
on his unfortunate sisters.” ( 

“Oíd bachelor, my love! Wliat are you talking < 
of?—Frederick is a yottng and handsome man.” < 
“líe is four and thirty if he is an hour,” asserted > 
Helen, with decisión. j 

Mrs. Iluntingdon was at first incredulous, but after \ 
a lew moinents spent in putting ages and dates to- \ 
gelher, she carne to the conclusión that it must have j 
been tliirty years sincc the death of her only sister ; 
threw upon her fathcr’s guardianship thc lovely boy ) 
of four, toward whom from that hour she felt almost a ' 


mothers lendemess. Wilhin a year Mrs. Hunlingdon 
married, and on the death of her father, which occurred 
soon after, the wealthy young orphan wns transferred 
lo her care, and grew up among her children. He 
graduated with honor at Cambridge, nnd subscquently 
spent some years in Europe, whence he returned just 
as his two eldest cousins were bursting on the world 
of fashion as belles of the highest order; and his 
youngest, Helen, a spoilt, ugly and troublesoiue girl 
of eight, had esfablished her charactcr among her 
brothers and sisters as “the worst child in the world.” 

Of course the busy public at cnce assigned to him 
the fairest of his eider cousins as his future bride, bul 
as is mostly the case they were WTong. Frederick 
loved them both, and dearly too, but never dreamed 
of plaving the lover’s parí to either. On the conlrary, 
he at once assumed the place of a grave and thoughl- 
ful eider brother, and did his best, with some success, 
to induce them to adopt the highly polished and dig- 
ntfied manner he thought became them most. 

The circle at Mrs. Huntingdon's, in which, though 
he nominally lived elsewhere, our hero was once 
more completely domcsticatcd, lost of course none 
of its attractions in the eyes of her daughters’ young 
friends by the addition thus made to it, and great were 
at first that good lady’s anxieties lest her nephew 
should become the prizc of some forward, fortune 
hunting datnsel unnble to appreciate his more noble 
and more sterling qualities. To her surprise, liow- 
ever, she soon discovered that, young as he was, 
Frederick was proof against blandishments that micht 
have unsettled many any older head, and subdued 
many a harder heart; and the observation and expe- 
rience of a few more years gave an entirely opposite 
direction to her apprehensions, and she began to fear 
that what was so hard to win might not to be won 
at all, which was almost worse than being W'on un- 
worthily—for like most mothers of families (pnrti- 
cularly of daughters) she had a holy horror of oíd 
bachelors. 

Thus time went on. Charlotte and Elizabcth mar¬ 
ried, and beautv after beauty, the blonde and the bru- 
nette, the stupid and the spirituelle, wise and witty, 
flirt and prude had for a short season, in most casos it 
was short indecd, monopolizcd their cousin\s mten- 
tions—but there was alwnys a something, an indofi- 
nable sometliin" wanting about each and all of thein 
that crushed the flattering liopes they had in their turn 
chcrished of achieving so desirable a conquest. Still 
Frederick Wilmot continued single, though repon at 
this time (for about thc twenticth) had assiimed him to 
be on the eve of addressing one who Mrs. Iluntingdon 
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hoped wilh all hcr heart mi'jht soon beeomc her niece. , 

and the cxprcssinn of her hopes on tliis subject lo her s 

daughtcr Helen, iuduccd the con versal ion which lilis ( 

loriar inlroduetion to our hero ¡nlerrnpted, just as he < 

appeared in pro ¡tria jtfrtonn in his aunt’s liandsoine j 

drawing-rnnui. 1 

“W'liv, Frcderick,” exclaimed she—“voti herc? ( 
• • ( 
Charlotte told me you werc to ero with her to the t 

opera ibis evening—you know Miss Arnold is to be ( 

willi lier.” í 

‘•I know it,” said Mr. Wilmot, disposing of his hat ( 

nnd stick, and setlüng himsclf (as gentlcnten alwavs - 

do) in the most comfortable arm-ehair—“bul what of [ 

that?” 

‘‘Oh, nolhiiig,” said Mrs. Huntingdon, with a look j 
howevcr that interpreted it meant “a great deal,” and { 
a pause ensued, which was broken by Helen detailing ') 
to hcr mol her some scliool girl prank, which tunde her \ 
lustidiotis cónsul open his oves at her and observe— $ 
“ Well, llelen, if these are the manners of the rising > 
general ion of women, may I Icaven help lis poor nion! ) 
I liad hoped yon were improving, but I musí g¡ve up ) 
now in despair.” i 

“ You gnve me up seven vears ago, cousin,” replie<l £ 
llelen, laiighing, “belore you liad been a month at í 
home, and evory month sinee into the bargain. The í 
rising general ion of women may thank Ileuven all the ( 
nien are nol as particular as you are.” ( 

“Alv dear child,” said Mr. Wilmot, “don’t talk in í 
that way. In the eyes of a man of sen se a flippant \ 
manner will spoil the greatcst beauty in the world.” < 
“But as I mn no beauty, it is no matter,” said < 
llelen. $ 

“On the eontrarv. llelen, a plain woman has the < 
gTcater need of evory charol of mind, manner and r 
aceomplishment to render her agreeable.” í 

“Indoed, cousin Fred. I know that well,” said ¿ 
Helen, with a demure and furtive glance from the ? 
work ovor which she was bending, “for you have j 
told ine so nt least three hundred and sixty-five times ? 
annually for the last seven vears. I ossure you I re- ( 
peat it to mvself every time I have a bard lesson to j 
learn.” j 

“One would scarcclysupposo it. llave you learned ? 
the overture I brought yon yet?” ) 

“No! I líate it—I only wish marnma would lot me 5 
give up musió. I cannot bear it; struin, strum, strum ) 
forever is too liresome for me.” i 

“Helen yo»are incorrigible! a woman hate musió! s 
the most elevating, the most rcfining, the most spiritual ¿ 
of tlic tiñe arts!—but it is all of a piece,” he added, l 
sollo vocc—“all of a piece.” < 

“Coiné, Frcderick, you must not lie too hard upon < 
llelen—she is a wild girl.and we have nll spoiled her c 
bul yoursclf—and perhnps,” added his aunt, smiling, ( 
“vou may have gone a Iretle bit the other way—con- | 
stant selmoling is soinetimes of as little use as no t 
schooling nt all.” < 

“I beg your pardon, dearest annt—but I cannot t 
bear to sce a girl of Helen’s nbilities wasting her \ 
time as she docs—why in little more tlian a year she ( 
will be going into society, and how will she appcar ¿ 
if she gocs on as she does now?” J 

“Don’t dislress yoursclf about me, cousin—I shall ’ 


do verv well without beauty or accomplishments either 
—see if I don’t,” said Ellen, laughing. 

“ You liave onegift certainly,” said Frcderick, “and 
that isgoodtemper; sogoandpracliceTancredi,Helen, 
nnd I will not scold you any more to-night.” 

The year passed quickly round, and Helen kept her 
word on her introduction into the society in which 
her sisters hud produced so great a sensation. She 
knew she was not benutiful, she did not prctend to be 
aceomplishcd, and she liad nono of the high polish of 
manner for which her sisters had been so eclebratcd. 
Night after night was Mr. Wilmot horrified by her 
brusquerie; dav after day did he leoture, vainly as 
ever, opon the positive necessity of her beingmore 
gnanled in her speech nnd manner; but Helen would 
in spitc of all speak exaclly as she thought, nnd think 
exactlv as she pleased, and turn away from those she 
thought stupid, and laugh and jest with those she found 
aniusing; and what her cousin thought worse, wnll* 
witli everybody that askcd her, and flirt wilh them 
too, which was worst of all. 

“I’ll tell yon what, cousin Fred,” said Helen, in 
replv to one of his strictnros on lilis subject, “you 
are a greater flirt than I, nnd a more dangerous one, 
for I don’t flirt with any one that wants to marry me, 
and you do. Now I ask you seriously—do you ever 
mean to get murried at all?” 

“Certainly I do, whenever I meet with a person to 
suit me,” replied Mr. Wilmot. 

“Tlien I can tcll you of hulf a dozen who would 
suit you admirably.” 

“Who are the y?” 

“Well—there is Miss Calcot,” said llelen, who for 
her own reasons would not inenlion the flrst ñame that 
rose to her lips. 

“l’hoo! she is too oíd.” 

“Not more than ihirty —yon are thirty-five. Then 
there is Julia Garret.” 

“í$he is pretty, but wants mind.” 

“Sarah Staunton, then.” 

“She wants heart.” 

“Caroline Grant.” 

“Ill-tcmpered, ignorant and trifling.” 

“Then Missliorton—you certainly can find nothing 
against her, beautiful and accomplished as she is.” 

“She is of a low, irreligious family, and at times is 
very awkward.” 

“You are too bad, cousin; but I have one more 
chance—Ellen Warren, I am sure you admire her, 
and if I am not mistaken she snubs that poor Mr. 
Nelson, who is so distractinglv in love with her, for 
no other reason in the wmrld than that she prefers 
you. I am sure you give her great cause to think 
you are in love with her, talking with her bythe hour 
as you do, and listoningso devotcdlv when shesings.” 

“Because she sings well, and talks well too. I do 
admire her very much, and alwavs have done so, but 
as to being in love wilh her, or she with me, it is all 
nonsonse. She is not the kind of woman that would 
suit me at all.” 

“But if you like and admire her so much, w’hv will 
she not suit you?” persisted Helen. 

“I cannot tell you why, but I can feel why, and 
that is enongh.” 
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“Tell me, I insist upon it,” said Helen. . tell, but she did captivatc her handsome groomsmnn, 

“Well then—I have a high scnse of the beaiitifu], s but to tlie surprise uf all,dec.idedlyrepulsed his ntteu- 
and Miss Warren though handsomc, by no ineans $ tions when she l'ound tbev were serious. What could 
rcaches my ideal. I like warmlh of charactcr, and \ she mean?—Helen Huntingdon, the wittv,fray, flirling 
I suspect her to be coid. 1 like nature, and she is j Helen Huntingdon, without eitlier beauty, fortune, or 
artificial—she has none of the euthusiasm, the decp > nccomplishnicnts, reject a man worth hundreds of 
appreeiation of genius and beauty and truth that is > thousands, and handsome and agreeable into the bar- 
necessary, absolulely necessary in a pcrson I can > sain! It wns unaccountable, and to none more so 
entircly sytnpathize with—anothcr thing loo, I sus- j than to Helen herself. Her family were most urgent 
pect she is worldly minded.” ( wilh her on the subject, but Helen was positive. 

“Heaven blcss you, cousin!—for you must wait ] She could not find a sinde objection to Mr Lane- 
until you get there to find a woman to your muid. £ ham; she owncd she likcd him exceedingly, but woiud 
Stay, let me see all vonr modesty requires. Extreme 
youlh, perfeel grace and beauty, great accomplish- 
ment, intellectuality, and all that—warm and enthu- 
síaslic, with not a purticle of temper, religious, gentío, j had never been able to influence her in bis lile, and 
never daring to sav her soul is her own—the highest \ could liardlv hope to do it now.” But he did venture 
breedmg, yet perfectly natural in her manner—well í a few words on the subject, which Helen cut shorl so 
born and rich of course. Now do you really expect ) dccisively that he told his aunt that “nothing could lie 
to find sueh a woman?” j done—she wns nlways wild and wayward. nnd would 

“Certainly I do. I could not dispense with one of j alwavs remain so;” so for the five hundredth time her 
the qualifications you have named, exeept the wealth, j cousin gnve her up in despair. Mr. Eaneham was 
I have enough for both.” j refused, and the wliole family were provoked wilh 

“And this Venus and Miner%’a nnd Griselda, and j Helen, who, however, seemed if possible more gay 
thrce graces and ninc muses all run into one, and 5 and wild than before. 

female saint into the bargain, is to go down on her j “Will anything ever subduc that girPs spirit.” said 

knccs and thank you. a mortal man of thirtyfive, for ; Mr. Wilmot to bis aunt, as he was seated beside her 

the honor of vour liand, and promise fnithfully to love, ; one evening at a partv watching Helen, who, her 

honor and obev you with all your fastidióos notions ) cheeks glowing. and her eyes spnrkling with excile- 
for the rest of her life! Upon my word, cousin, you ment, was rushing round in a waltz. 
may as weil give up at once. You are no lonjrcr on > “ Yes, two tbings, love and grief—mav Heaven long 

the list of marrying men. As you have told me a ¡ avert the last—it would come wilh crushing forcé upon 
hundred times I give you up in despair, and shall \ her. But I know no one who would be more improved 
give Ellen Warren a hint to do the same.” í than Helen by a touch of the lender passion. It was 

Mr. Wilmot laughed, litlle dreí.minj Helen was in \ a sad disnppointment lo me that Mr. Lancham did not 
earnest, but she was so. She suspected there existed £ suit her faney; it was strange he did not, for to me he 
in the heart of her friend an attachment scareely ac- ? was very attractive.” 

knowledged to herself, but which might increase to ^ “lt was very stninge,” said her nephcw, “but Helen 
the destruclion of her happiness. Though some vears > alwavs was a most self-willed, unaccountable girl.” 
her sénior, Miss Warren had from the moment Helen j “I do not think you have ever done Helen justice,” 
appeared in socicty treated her with distinguished > said Mr». Huntingdon; “she has plaguod you sadly I 
attention; and Helen, warm hcarted and generous, > know, and is wild and wnvward, but under that care- 
soon ropa id it with sincere regard. She eaw that her í lcss exterior she hides a depth of feeline, a strenzth of 
friend was beloved by one every wav worthv of her, j charaeter, and a warinth of enthusiasm that none of 
but with her imagination pre-occupied by another she > mv otlier children possess.” 

overlookcd his mcrits; and Helen jusllyargued that if ) “An enthusiast she is in waltzine, I grant you,” 
tliis obstruction were removed she might possiblv see ) said Mr. Wilmot, smiling as he rose from his seat. 
them more plainly. The result proved that she was ) “Come, Helen,” he added. as she stopped for a mo- 
right. Miss Warren, slirewd and worldly minded as ) ment before him, wliile hor partner wiped his face 
she was, no sooner found her own previous misgiv- > and drew a very long breath, “you have tired Mr. 
ings as to Mr. Wilinot's intentions fully eontirmed > Seldon completelv out. Though my dancing days 
by Helen’s playlul asserlions, but as she soon disco- ; are somewhat over, suppose you take a turn with 
vered positivo convictions that her cousin was too ri- > me.” 

diculously fastidióos ever to be suited in a wife, than > “With yon cousin?—who would believe it? I ain 
she wisely determined not to waste anv more of her j so dclichted, for I know you are a first rale waltzer,” 
smiles upon him, and thus lose a good match in the , and thev were soon inoving round in time to tho 
vain hope of securing a better. So mattors were soon ^ music, her slight and gracefnl form contrasting well 
arranged betwcen hor nnd her hilherto desponding , with histall nnd handsomc figure, 
lover. í “Howl wish you would alwavs waltz,” said Helen, 

“ \ on must be mvbridesmaid. love,” she whispered 5 when the music ceased, and putling her arm in his tliey 
to Helen, at the el oso of the scason. “Mr. Nelson ^ walked into a conservatory that opened upon the ball 
has promisod you a chnrminz groomsman, so, dear i room. 

Helen, do your bost to captivato him.” c “Alwavs, Helen!—would you turn me into a dan- 

Whcther Helen “did her best” or not nobody could ’ cing dervise?” 


not be persuaded to think of him as a lover or a hus- 
band. Cousin Frederick wns asked to use his in- 
finence, but he shrngged his shouldcrs nnd said, “he 



“But I mean at every ball. I never liad so good a ? 
partner.” j 

“I will wallz wilh yon, Helen, if you wish ¡t at ) 
every ball—but it is upon one condilion—thut you do i 
not wallz wilh any one else.” j 

“Why not?" | 

“Because, as you know very well, I hate to sce 
you whirling round with any man who may choose j 
to ask you." j 

“Then why did yon never ask me before?” < 

“Simply because I never thought of it.” < 

“Complimentary,” said Ilelen—‘‘and are you se- j 

rious now in your oller?” < 

“Perfectly so.” j 

“Well, then 1 hold you to it, simply because I like j 
you better than any partner I ever had.” Her cousin j 
looked pleased, and for a rnoment thought Helen almost 1 
liandsome. í 

Sume six weeks afier Helen was alone one evening j 
in the drawing-roorn when Mr. Wilmot entercd. Her > 
parents were at the house of one of her sisters; but ; 
Ilelen bcing anxious to finish sorne work in which she j 
was deeply intcresled, had remained at home. Her ) 
cousin took his accustomed scat, and the usual in- j 
quines were followed by a silence of some duration. j 
“You are very industrious, Helen,” said Mr. Wil- i 
mot, at length. s 

“And you are very silent," said Helen, “as I am t 
so busy you should tell me somelhing amusing.” < 
“I?—I tell you anything amusing?—heigh-ho!”— < 
here ensued several sighs of a most enlivening nature. | 
“What is the matter, cousin?—you seem so low < 
spiritcd." < 

“I am not very well, I have been out of spirits j 
lately.” j 

“ Dvspepsia, probably—but no, now I thiuk of it, it 1 
cannot he Ihat, for dyspepsia makes people unamiable, 1 
and you have been quito the contrary lately. I don’t j 
think you have scolded me for a month past; suppose ? 
you begin now, it will raise your spirits.” > 

Had Helen looked up from the work that absorbed ) 
her attention so closely, she would have seen that > 
somelhing rcallv was the matter with her cousin. As > 
it was, she sewed on as diligently as possible, while > 
he rose from his chair, walked several times across i 
the room, and at last said— i 

“What a miserable, cross, ill-grnined oíd bachelor j 
you inust think me, Helen. When I look back upon j 
nll the scolding and schooling 1 have given you for j 
the last ten years, I almost wonder you do not hate < 
me. And yet you will not believe me, I know—how j 
can you?—it was a long time before I could believe j 
it mysclf—I have lately found out that I am despe- J 
rately, despairingly in love with you! Yes, you may j 
well look at me so incredulously,” he added, as the j 
work dropped from Helen’s hand, and she stared at j 
hiin as if in a drcam. “I, who have always prided ' 


mysclf on my 'ünderstanding, have behavcd like a 
blinded idiot—I have been sceking after a shadowy 
being, while the living reality was beside me—I have 
been vainly endeavoring to school you into resem- 
bling the creature my imagination had shaped out 
as neccssary to complete my happiness, and I have 
awaked from my delusion just as I have succeeded 
in making invself perfectly hateful. You need not 
speak, Helen, I know it is so, I have known it for a 
month past, and it has made me miserable. But I 
cannot give you up without a struggle, and all I can 
ask you, Helen, is from this time try, if you can, to 
lorget the past, and let me appcar lo you what I truly 
am—the being whose very life depends upon your 
favor." 

Helen’s face had sunk upon her hands, and she re¬ 
mained silent. She felt that the veil was now tom 
from her own hcart—all her indifference to her former 
lovcr, her keen-sightedness into the feelings of her 
friend who had loved her cousin, was now explained. 
Still she could not speak, and while she was striving 
to master the feelings that overpowered her, he con- 
tinued— 

“ When I think of all the folly I have uttered on the 
subject of my marriage, I feel almost mad. I now 
unsay every word of it, and whatever have been my 
silly fancies I now know that my fate is lo love you, 
and you alone. I have loved you from your child- 
hood, and shall always love you. And now answer, 
Helen, tell me truly, have I any hope?” 

Her cousin had not ventured to approach her, but 
stood at a little dislance awaiting her reply. Helen's 
nature was above disguise; worda were denied her; 
but in a rnoment she was in his arms, weeping as 
though her heart would break; and afterward smiling 
through her tears at the transporta of her coid and 
stately cousin. 

“My own blessed, blessed Helen,” he murmurad, 
as he bent over her. “No, you shall not leave me,” 
he added, as she struggled to disengage herself— 
“ while you are here I know it is not a dream. Now 
could I have hoped for such happiness as this?” 

“But you forget, cousin, the perfect beauty you 
were to marry,” said Helen, when she had a little 
recovered from her agitation. 

“ It was you, Helen.” 

“And the wit, and the grace, and the savante, and 
the good, patienl Griselda.” 

“It was all you—you—you.” 

“I have always beard," she replied, “that love 
works wonders, but I never believed it lili now. I 
must try, however, to keep up the illusion." 

And Helen has done so, for though she has now 
been many years a wife and mother, Mr. Wilmot 
still thinks her all that and more—proving, as Helen 
often savs, that though he long since submitted to his 
fate he still indulges in flirtations with his faney. 
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Two Icading members of a certain rhurrh, the 
minister of which was not too well paid, met one 
dav, when the following conversaron took place. 

“I saw something this morning, Jones, that made 
me feel rather bnd,” said one of them. 

“ What was that, Mr. Smith?” 

“I was standing bya sta.ll in the market-house, and 
had just paid for a peck of some of the most delioious 
peaehcs I have tasted this year, when I hcard a little 
voice su y— 

“‘Buy us some peaches, papa, won’t you? Wc 
haven ’t had peaches but once.’ 

“‘No, dear!’ was rcplied to this, in a Iow, and ¡t 
struck me, almost sad tone. ‘I can’t buy any to- 
dny.’ The voice was familiar, and caused me to 
turn mv head quickly. There stood Mr. Henry and 
his little son. They did not see me, and I was glad 
of it ” 

“Peaches but once!” 

“ Ves, think of that, Mr. Jones; and this delioious 
fruit so abtmdant and so cheap. I bought a basket, 
inimediatelv, of the best I could find, and had them 
sont to his house.” 

“That was kind in you, Mr. Smith. I ant piad 
yon did so. The fact is, Mr. Henry’s salary is too 
small. Four hundred dollars, and he with such a 
tamil y! It is distrracefitl to the congregaron. A 
little self-denial on the part of a few of the members 
better oíf than the rest, would enable them to add 
to his income all that is needed for his comfortable 
maintainanoe.” 

“ Yes; and they oncht to practico such self-denial: 
until they do, their religión isn’t worth a copper.” 

“Isn’t it possible bv some extra exertion to zeta 
eouple of hundred dollars addcd to his salary? There 
is abilitv enough in the congregation.” 

“ Wc tried that, you are aware, a year ago, but met 5 
with no cncouragement. Evcry one said he was > 
taxed, alreadv, for one charitable purpose or another, > 
to a greater extent than he could reallvnffbrd. When ) 
this is alledgod, whether you believe it or not, there > 
is an end of the raatter. You have nothing more to S 
say.” > 

“No, of cotirse not. This paying more for chari-j 
lable purposes, already. than people can afford, is a s 
verv convenient and very common excuse I have ( 
heard it a hundred times, and mav be, used it mvself.’’ ( 

“There is a wav in which we might get two or < 
tlirec hundred dollars added to Mr. Henry's salary.” < 

“Ilow?” ; 

“ Bv menns of a fair. People who feel as if giving > 
a shiiling for another’s benefit wasgoingto ruin them, | 
spend dollars, uselessly, to gralify themselves, without) 
dreaming that they can’t afl'ord it. Our neighbors of > 
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j the church over the wny held a fair about a montli 
ago, and cleared two hundred and fifty dollars; and 
we can do the same. If the people won’t give wiU 
lingly, we must cheat them into giving.” 

“A fair. A fair,” was answered in a musingtone. 
“I confess I don’t like fairs, and never did. But 
then-” 

“ Ñor do I like them. But then, as you say-” 

“Monev must be raised somehow-” 

“Yes; there is no eetling away from that. It is 
worse to starve our minister than to hold a fair.” 

“I rather think it is. But can we get up a fair?” 

“Easily cnough. The women must be set to work, 
you know. There are three or four maiden ladies in 
our congregntion, who haven’t much to do besides 
distributing traets and visiling the sick; and as the 
new traets come only at ¡ntervals, and there are no 
sick to visit just now, they will take hold of a sugges- 
tion like this, eagcrly. Never fear its being carried 
out if once set on foot.”* 

“Will you put the hall in motion?” 

“If you will permit me to use your ñamo as np- 
proving the measure.” 

“You are welcome to do that; although I renlly 
disapprove the thing from principie.” 

“Very well. I’ll soon sec what can be done.” 

Smith forthwith ealled upon one or two of the ladies 
just mentioned, and after relating the incidcnt of the 
peaches, and dwelling upon the insuíficicncy of the 
minister’s income, closed by saving that it was the 
duty of the ladies of the congregntion to get up a fair 
in order to increase Mr. Henry’s salary. 

The manner in which Mr. Smith brought the sub- 
ject to these ladies’ attention, left no room for them 
lo gainsay his nssertion as to their duty. They as- 
sented to his declaration, and forthwith, in a small 
meeting of influential female members, it was un- 
animously determined to hold a fair for the purpose 
of “increasing the funda of the church.” The real 
object, it was thonght best not to declare, as that 
might cause the minister to feel unpleasant; and 
would, moreover, betrav to those out of the church, 
ihe fact lliat they paid him an insuflicient salary. 

And now begnn the busv note of prepnration. 
Committees of two or three ladies, cach, entered 
upon the duty assigtied them, that of bcgging from 
those who could not, in justice to themselves and 
families, give another dollar toward church purposes, 
something for the fair. Who could deny the polite, 
smiling, importúnate ladies? None! Mr. Baker, 
who positively refused some time before, to give 
another dollar toward replenishing the exhausted 
treasury of the church, although told that a quartcr's 
salary was due and unpnid to the minister, handed 
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over five dollars for thc fair without feeling that he < “I believe he doesn’t approve of fuirs,” was re- 

had made a terrible sacrifice, or that he was in danger \ plied. 

of ruin. Mr. Staytape, the merchant tailor, who, like s “ Why not?” 

Mr. Baker, had said more than once—“not another < “Dear knows! He would find it hard to answcr 
dollar,” made liberal contributions of fine remnants j your question himself.” 

of fancy cassimeres, broadcloths, figured silk vestings ( From one to another the whispcr passed that the 
and velvet, for pin-cushions, needle-cases, ottoman \ minister was opposcd to fairs. This inteUigence 
covers, and thc dear knows what all, without mnking < rather dampened the ardor with which some were 
a single wry face. And so the hall which Mr. Smith ( cntering into the busineas on hand. Othera doubted 
had set in motion was sent rolling from hand to hand. <the truth of what was said, and confidently lookcd 
All the men were made to give something, cither in \ for tho minister in the evening. But he did not make 
money or raw material, and all the womcn were sel £ lus appearance. Ñor, in fact, at any lime during the 
V) work in the manufacture of articles that would sell { fair, much to the surprise of sonie and the mortifica* 
at thc fair. Títere was quite an excitemont in the > tion of olhers. 

congregation. But, as there always is and always ? At the cióse of the third and last day of the fair, 
will l>e, no matler what is doing, there were some j notwilhstanding all manner of expedients had been 
fault finders in Mr. Ileury’s congregation. Some who < used to forcé pcoplc to buy articles that were of no 
did not approve of fairs, and, although they gave, for í use to themselves, ñor to those to whoin it was sug- 
appearance sake, grumbled about it afterward. \ geslcd they ruight present thein—or, to buy even use- 

“ Why not make a direct conlribulion to the funds | ful articles at double what they were worth—it was 
of the church at once? Why go in this round about > decided lliat what remaiued should be disposed of by 
way to get what is wantcd ?” they said. But they did > radie. 

not understand as much about this as Messrs. Jones > “Takc a chance in this splcndid dolí? Onlytwenty- 
and Smith. > five cents a chance!” met you on one sido—and 

A few davs beforc the time at which the fair was i “Come; I know you’ll take a chance in this ratlle; 
to begin, the gentlemen, last montioned, happening to i its my whole table. Tickets fifty cents, and every 
mect, one of them said to the other. i one a prizc,” met you on the other. And so it went 

“I saw Mr. ílenry this morning, and would you ] throughout the room People who wouldn’t payfive, 
believe it, he is warm in his disapproval of this fair.” i ten or twentv dollars for an articlc, were willing to 
“Indeed! What does he &y?” ( risk twenty-five or fifty cents, or even a dollar. in the 

“That such scheraes for raising money are un- chope of getling it for that small sum. Did this ditler 
worthy of the Christian character ‘Let men give < anything from gninbling? We will not say. 
freely,’ he saya, ‘of what lliey have to give; but < “Three hundred dollars, clear of all expenses,” 
don’t play ofl pames like these upon them, in order ? said Mr. Smith to Mr. Jones, on the next day. 
to obtain the money they are not willing to bestow. c “Indeed? So much! Reallv, I liad no expecta* 
They never do any real good; but always much < tion that so large a sum would berealized! 1 rather 
harm.’” ? think our minister will reverse his opinión on the 

“He will think diflcrently, perhaps, when we take c subject of fairs when this handsome sum is paid over 
him two or three hundred dollars as the procoeds of ? to him.” 

thc fair, and say it is for him.” ? “There will certainly be some reasons presented 

“I rather think so. Still, I must oonfess that I am ) to his mind in favor of doing so.” 

and always have been partly of his way of thinking. ? “Three hundred dollars! Our lady friends have 

A fair is only an ingenious mode of extorting money ) done well, haven’t they?” 

from those who would not voluntarily give it for the > “They have indeed. We must set them going 
purpose to which the proceods are to be applied. But ) again next year, for thc same ptirposc.” 

what are w T e to do? Mr. Henry is not adoquately > “Oh, yes. A good thing, like this, must not be 

supported, although his congregation are fully able, ) permitted to die out.” 

and without inconveniente, to double his salary. i Tliore was, belonging to the congregation of Mr. 
They will not give anything more by direct contri- | Henry, a poor wulow narned Ileiner. She was very 
bution, and, therefore, I don’t see that the orime of 5 poor. III health, and but poor ability to got along in 
levying an indircct tax upon them is a vory scrious j thc world at best, made her income very snmll; in* 
one.” s adoquate in fact for the supplying of her real wants. 

“ Ñor do I,” replied Mr. Jones. 5 She had two children, Henry, her eldest boy’, who 

The fair at lcngth opened with a fine displny’ of ^ was apprenticcd to a vory good mastor, and was 
anieles, few of which were classed among those 5 now in his twenty-first year; and Einma, an invalid 
called usetul. Five-dollur dolls, dollar-pin oushions l daughter, the ontire burdon of whoso support fell 
and pvmniids of sugar candy were plcntilully scat- \ upon Mrs. Heiner. Iíonry was industrious and stood 
tered about on the tables of tho fair vender», who \ wcll with his mastor. He had about ten months’ to 
Bought to efluct sales w’ith a taet and perseverancc ^ servo before ho would be free. To tiie expira tion of 
rurely to be inet with in the inosl accoinplishod of ? his minority, for the snkc of his mother and sister. he 
wotnon. < looked forward with groat anxietv. It was his inlon- 

“ Whcre is Mr. Henry? I Inven’t seen hiin hero j tion to devoto all his earnings to their support. 
at all, yol?” askod one lady of another, townrd thc > Occasionally, this young man could get ovcrwork 
eveuiog of tho iirst day. > from his maslor. Of lilis privilege lie always uvutlcd 
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himself eagerlv, and pravo what he earned to his 
mother. It so happened that, from sickness, the poor 
widow got so far behind hand with her rent, Ihat her 
iandtord became alarmed for his money, and threat- 
ened to seize and seli all she had unlcss she paid him 
the whole, or a considerable portion of what she owed 
him. She did not tell her son about her indebtedness 
for rent, for she knew his inability to aid her, and did 
not wish to distress him. 

Young Heiner, about this time, had been favored 
with more than his usual supply of overwork, and 
had accumulated ten dollors. His wish was to savc 
about fíftcen dollars, and with this to buy his mother 
a warm and comfortable cloak as a Christmas pre- 
sent. 

On the second evening of the fair, the young man, 
who had hcard a good deal said about it, was induccd 
to go. He had never seen a fair, and his curiosity, 
excited by hearing others talk about this one, became 
strong enough to tempt him to part with a shilling, 
the regular admission fee. So he went. He did 
not dream of the danger he was to encounter there. 
Heiner was a fíne looking young man, and his master 
did him the justice to dress him in respectable cloth- 
ing; so that, though still an apprenlice, he made as 
good an appearnnce as almost any one at the fair. 

The gay scene wilhin, quite dazaled and bewil- 
dered the young man. He had never witnessed any 
thing so brilliant. He moved down the centre of the 
rooin, looking ñrst upon one side and then upon the 
other at the rich display of beautiful anieles, and 
still more beautiful saleswomen. While thus passing 
leisurely along, a bright hand was laid upon his arm. 
He turned quickly. A pair of bright eyes were look¬ 
ing bewitchingly upon him; and he sawa pair of rosy 
lipa, poned in a winning smile, while a low, sweet 
voice said— 

“Come! You must buysomething from my table.” 

A moment only possed, before Heiner found him¬ 
self standing before a table, upon which was a hand- 
so me wax dolí, sundry pin-cushions, ladies worked 
collars, and nick-nackeries of all imaginable kinds, 
while the young syren who had drawn him to tbe 
spot, was urging him to buy something. To him she 
was a perfect stranger. He had never even seen her 
before. 

“Now I am sure yon have got some little cousin 
or niece, whoso gratitude for a present like this will 
cause her to ñame you in her prayers every night,” 
she said, holding before him the beautiful dolí. “It 
is only three dollars. Say you will take it.” 

What could the poor young man do? He had been 
but little into companv; wtis unused to the wavs of 
ihe world; and espccially nnprepared to mect an 
encounter like this, and come ofT victorious. He 
blushed—hesitalcd—tried to stammer out some ex¬ 
cuse for not making the purchase. But the young 
lady read his character at a glnnce, and said— 

“Oh, yes, but you must take it,” and forthwith 
borran to wrap it up very oarelcssly in paper. 

“There,” she said, when thi< had been done. “It 
»s priven away at that price.” And she handed Heiner 
the dolí. 

írlowly he drew l'orth the purse that contained his 


I little treasure, selected therefrom three dollara, paid 
it to the smiling girl, and taking his pinchase, retired 
hastily from the room, blushing at the thooght of being 
seen with such an article in his hand. The moment 
he reached the Street he threw the dolí fiercelv down 
? opon the pavement, and hurried away muttering to 

Í hiinself— 

“ Fool! Fool! Fool!” 

Three dollars was a good deal of money for Heiner 
to lose, and he fell its loas more than the loss of thou- 

I sands is felt by some. 

On the next day much was said in the shop about 
the fair by customers, and among other tilinga, it was 
stated, that there was to be a radie at nigbt, and that 
among the things to be raffled for were a number of 
valuable articles. A marble-top centre-table, worth 
twcnty-five dollars, was meationed among other 
things, the chances in which were only one dollar. 
There was also a large mahoguny rocking-chair, the 
chances in which were the same; besides a good 

I many other things. 

Heiner had seven dollars left. The hope of not 
only getting back the three dollars he had lost, but 
of adding materially to his little treasure by means 
of the proposed ralbe, bogan to fíll his thoughts, and 
fínally possessed his mind enlirely. In imagination, 
he alreadv had ia possessioa at least fiftv dollara 
worth of articles, which could easily be sold for 
thirty or forty dollars, and thus make him compara- 
tively rich. He could hardly wait until evening 
carne, so impatient was he to raalize the little fortune 
that lay within his reach. 

With his seven dollars in his pockrt, the infatuated 
young man hastened to the fair. First he secured by 
the payment of a dollar, a chance m the centre-table; 
then one in the handsome chair, and so on in the 
various little lotteries that were established for pious 
purposes by fair and pious young Christians, until he 
had adventured upon this uncertain sea his whole 
treasure. 

It was now that anxieties and feara besan to arise 
in his mind. Should the result prove disastrous to 
his hopos? The ihought made his heart sink trem- 
bling in his bosom. For two honre all was suspense. 
Then the various articles were raffled—some by draw- 
ing numbers as in a lottery, and others by throwing 
the dico. 

At twelve o’clock Heiner went home wretchcd. 
He had gambled and lost all! 

Three days passed before he could venture to visit 
his mother. Of the deep extremity she was in he 
knew nolhing. But he felt so miserable about the 
loss of the little treasure he had accumulated, that he 
did not wish to see her, lest she should notice his un- 
happiness and inquire the cause. 

“ You look verv much troublcd, mother; what ¡s the 
j matter?” he asked of his parent, when he at length 
( ventured to see her, and observed that she was un- 
i usnally depressed in spirits. 

< “All my things have been seized, Iienry,” she re- 
( plicd, giving way to tears, “and are to be sold in a 
^ weck. I owc twenty-five dollars for rent, and our 
< landlord savs that he must and will have it. He 
’ callcd day before yesterday, and said if I would pay 
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him ten dollars, he would wail longer for thc rest. , in his eves. A» soon as he received ihe monev, he 
But I had not a dollar to give him.” ) hurried away to mate glad tlie heart of bis poor 

‘•Mother! Why did you not tcll me ihis before?” > mother. 
exelaimed her son. rising from his scat and wringing > Huiner had not left the house of Mr. Henry oveT 
Lis liands as he paced the íioor with agitalcd stops. ) ten minutes, when Mr. Jones and Mr. Sinith, aecora- 
*• It would llave done no good,” she replied, mourn- ) panicd bv another leading member of Üie church, 
fully, “and would only have distressed you. I hoped called in to sce the tniuister. 

that he would have borne longer with me, but I was > “ We havc some pleasant newa for you,” said Mr. 

mistaken.” j Smith, after thev had beca seated a few minutes. 

“Ves, it would have done good,” returned Henry’. i “Have you, iudeed? A pleasant task have ihey 
“I hnd ten dollars savcd toward buving you a cloak j who bring pleasant news." 

for a Christmas prescnt. But-” i “We aro comniisMoned, by the managcrs of the 

The young man could not utter the words tliat were j fair that has been held in our church, to pey you over 
upon his tongue. < the entire proceeds, which amount to thrce hundred 

“Where is the moneynow, Henry?” eagerlyasked i and six dollars, lo your salary for this year. llcre 
Mrs. Ileincr. < thev are.” 

“Gone!” was the sad reply. j And Mr. Smith extended a small roll of bank notes. 

“(Jone? Where?” r But Mr. Henry’ drew back, whilo his face becaine 

Henry related, without eoncealment orextenuation, £ verv serious. 
all that had occurred at the fair. When he had tinished J “No, gentlemen,” he said, firmly, “I cannot re- 

his mother buret into tears and wept bitterly. The > ceive a dollar of it.” 

young inan had no words of consolation to oller her. j “Why not?” was asked, in profound surprise. 

He sat silent, with his eyes upon the floor, feeling > “If the members of my congregation think mv 

liule leas wretched than a condemned criminal. Sud- ? salary’ inadequnte to my support, let thcm increase 

denly he started up, and rushed from the house ere ^ it by r regular contribuíions mude for that purpose. and 
his mother could speak a word to prevent his going ) let it come as a free wdl oflenng. But with extortion 
away. ) and wrong. such as ever attcnd your fairs, I will have 

To thc house of ihe minister the young man bent j nothing to do. You bring me, in your hand, the pnce 
his steps. He tound Mr. Henry at home, who received i 0 f honor, delicacy, justice and truth, and do you think 
him kindly. Altor he had bcen seated a few moments, > I W ||l accept of it? No! I would as lief touc h tire! 
the minister, who had been observing him closely, | At your fair a young man, who had not the tirantea} 
•ahí— 5 to resist indelicate importunity, paid three dollars for 

“ What is thematter, Henry’? You look introuble.” ] a dolí, which in anger he broke upon the pavement 
“ And so I nm, sir, in verv great trouble. My mother í the moment he gol into the Street. He was an ap- 
has gol behind hnnd with her rent. and the landlord \ prentice, who could only get small sums of money at 
has scized her things and is going to sell them all. If > a time, by overwork. In this way he had accumu- 
she could only puy hun ten dollars, he would wait ) lated ten dollars, w’ith which ianre sum, for him, he 
longer lor thc balance; but she hasn't a single dollar | was going to buy bis poor mother a cloak for a 
to pay. Oh! sir; do you not know of some kind | Christmas prescnt. He was tempted to go to the fair 
person who would lend her ten dollars? I could pay > by hearing so much said about it by tliose who visited 
it back in lwo or three months by doing overwork. j his masters shop, and there he was robbcd of three 
I would let the muney lie in Mr. Martin s liands, as $ dollars—I cali it su—you must excuse my plain way 
last as I earned it, and he would pay it over.” > of speaking. But this was not all. He next heard 

“Do you frcquently oarn money by overwork?” I about your beautiful gambling operations, and in tl»e 
asked Mr. Henry. 5 hope of winning back wltat he had already lost, went 

“ios, sir. I do all thc overwork I can get.” ) and risked the se ven that remained in chances in 
“\V hat ase do you make of what you earn in this s centre-tablcs, rocking-chairs, and I don’t know what 
way? Do you spend it íor yourself?" < all. ]j e lost! When next he saw his mother, judge 

“ Oh, no, sir! I spend it lor mother and sister. ’ s of his surprise and anguish of mind, to discover that 
One question after another, asked by the minister, \ she owed rent of which he knew nothing, and that 
elicited from the young man a lull conlession of what < her landlord had scized her thmgs and was about 
liad occurred a few cvcnings previous. \ selling tliem. Ten dollars the man had oti'ercd to 

“And so, my poor young lriend, ’ said Mr. Henry, c takc on account, and give a longer time for the re- 
after he clearly compreheuded all, “they have sent < mainder; but he had lost his ten dollnrs at the fair— 
you home lrom their vanitv luir a ruined gumester! J he was a ruinad gumester, and you made hun such. 
But your moüier's things niast not be sold. I happen | In bis extremity he carne lo me to ask if I would not 
to have twentv dollars m the house. Ion I will loan ) get somebody to lend his mother ten dollars, he pledg- 
to you. You will repay it to me as fast as you can. \ mg liimstdf to pay ú back by bis overwork.” 

And let this be a warning to you, never to nsk a j “I will do it,” su id each of the three inca, 
dollar so long as you live, in any gainc of chance, ) “I have already set lus heart at rest,” replied the 
whether it be at a iaro-bunk, or m a so called ehari- ¿ minister. 
lable fair. The principio is the same, and the evil as 
heinous in the sight of Heavcn.” 

'i he young man thanked the minister with teurs 


) “ J ou didn't lend it to him," said Mr. Smith. 

^ “^cs. I huppened to have twcnty doiiars by me, 

' and 1 divuled it with lum.” 






His visitors were mulé with surprise and mortifica- > church. But like a rock in the ocean, he stood fírm. 
(ion. At lenglh one oí them aaid— j although the waves dushed angrily about his feet. A 

“ You certainly will not persist in refusing to take ) day or two after he had loaned young Heiner ten 
the monev wc ha ve brought you. The thing is done 5 dollars, that young man called upon him and returned 
now, and connot be undone. The money is for you, > the money wiih many sincere thanks. Some un- 
and we cannot appropriate it to any other purpose.” > known friend, he said, had sent his mother money 
“Not a dollar of it will I accept,’’ was firmly an- ) enough to pay all her back rent, and enable him to 
swerod. “You had better seek out all the instances j replace the small sum he had borrowed. 
of wrong done by the practica! working of your fair, ) The exact disposition of the three hundred dollars. 
like that which I have mentioned, and makc restitu- \ Mr. Henrv never knew. A portion of it, doubtless, 
tion. Certainly that poor young man oucht not to be \ went into the funds of the church and helped to inake 
doomed to work late at night for two or three months > up the increase of salary tliat it was voted him, a 
to make up wliat he has lost, when his poor mother l few months later. But he did not know this, ñor 
so badly necds all he can earn.” < tliink it his business to inquire. As for fairs, very 

It was in vain to talk to Mr. Henry. He would ) little was ever said about them in his congrcgntion. 
not have a dollar of what had been cleared at the j The subject was rather an unpleasant one. 
fnir. His refusal to do so made quite a stir in his > 



THE FLOWER GATHERERS. 


BY F. BENJAMIN GAGE. 


It was spring—fresh, fair, and lovely spring! i 
All around was radiantly bright and bcautiful. The < 
white mantle of winter had fled awav from the frozen ' 
hills. 

The bright flowers bioomed along the bordere of the \ 
green valley, and the unsealed mountain strenm war- £ 
bled its own wild music in its Maker’s ear. The < 
enchanting wi!d-bird spread her golden wing on the < 
soft air, and again her welcome song echoed sweetly < 
through the raysterious aísles of the dim oíd forest. < 
A fair, young child went out from the white cottage < 
to gathcr flowers. The soft breeze played among her \ 
golden hair as she bounded joyfully on from rock to ? 
rock. She gathered bright blossoms. She seated her- j 
self bcncath a waving elm, on the tlower-embroidered ) 
turf, and twined them in a fair and beautiful garland.) 
But that beautiful garland faded away. Its bright ) 
hues were gone. Its perfume had departed; aud the £ 
young child wept bitterly over its faded leaves. 

Tben she looked around, and lo! a strangc, bright ( 
being carne and stood by her sijje. She glanced up s 
through her tears and wondered at his strange beauty. < 
Ilis look was full of Heavenly swcetness, and he ] 
smilcd upon her as he spoke. \ 

“ Why dost thou weep?” said he. “ Sorrow lias not ] 
touched your young heart! Time has not stolen the ! 
bloom from your cheek! Go ; gallier the blue violet! , 
Gather the golden bultercup—the wild blooming rose, | 
and weep no more!” 1 

Again the child wept. She held up her garland of j 
withered flowers. ) 

“I gathered them in the waving grasa,” Raid she. ) 
“They were bright with pearlydew, and the moming j 
air was laden with their balray sweetness. But, oh! 


they have faded away! Their bright hues are gone;" 
and still the young child wept bitterly over the droop- 
ing leaves! 

“And I, too, gather flowers,” said he. “I gather 
the incense of their sweet lips. I gather the bright 
cups and bear them away to a far distant and glo- 
rious land, and twine them in a fair, unfading wreath. 
There is no sun in that land—no moon ñor star». But 
the air is filled with golden light, and balmy with un- 
speakablc melody, sweeter, far sweeter than the wild 
bird’s warbled song. And the flowers tbat I gather 
fade not away, for night comes not there, and the 
frosts of death gather not upon their fragrant leaves.” 

“ Oh! how I should love to see that beautiful land,” 
said the wceping child. 

Then she cast away her withered garland, and held 
forth her hand to the spotless being at her side. He 
smiled upon her, and, as he drew nearer, he laid his 
hand upon her own, and whispered— 

“Thou shalt see that beautiful land!” 

Day rolled away. 

The golden sun went down in the West. 

Evening returned balmy and beautiful, and the 
mother sought her child. 

She found her seated beneath the waving elm; but 
her eye was dim, and her cheek was bard and coid! 

She had gathered fragüe flowers—she had woven 
a frail garland. It had faded away, and now lay 
withered on her palé cheek! 

But the Angel of Death had gathered a brighter 
flower—had borne it away to twine in the glorious 
and unfading garland of Iieaven! The young cJtild 
toas dead ! 


BRING FLOWERS. 


BY T. F. WOODFORD. 


Bamo flowers, fresh flowers, to strew above 
The green graves of the early dead! 

Bring beauteoos flowers to deck the sod, 

And all around their perfume shed! 

For meet it is that they who died 
So early in Life’s golden Spring, 

Whilst flowers are mnking sweet the air, 

And birds their lovc-songs sweetly sing— 
Should have their emblem in the flowers, 
Iáke which their spnn of life was brief! 
Like them were bright and beautiful— 

Like them unknown to cares or grief! 

Like flowers that perish’d in all their lovelineas— 
Lovely were they e’en in Death’s dark embrace! 


( Bring flowers, bright flowers, to deck the graves— 

I The green graves of the early loat! 

The young, the puré, the beautiful— 

Blighted by Death’a untimely frost! 

The coid remanís of those we loved 
Repose beneath the April sod— 

Yet beauty lingera round their dust— 

By fairy feet their graves are trod! 

¡ Bring flowers to bloom upon the turf 

That wraps their senseleas forma of clay— 

Like flowers that faded all too soon, 

Yet beautiful in their decay. 1 
Tis meet that they who lived so few, yet happy hours, 
Should have their emblem in the Spring’s bright flowers? 



THE FOREST HOME 


BY MES. HUGHES, AUTHOR OF “ ORNAMENTS DISCOVERED,” “ AUN'T MARY’S TALES,” oTC. <Si*C. 

CIIAPTERI. ¡ “ Yon had much better trv for his friend,” retnrncd 


“Here we are, Mary!” said Eloise Deland, to bcr 
eousin Mary Woodville, as thev seated tliemselves 
near the lable of a wcll-stored library, after an ab- 
sonce from borne of sonto wecks, “oiit-e inore we are 
i n our own dear homo! And afler all, tliough we are 
so far up in the back-woods, I believe tliis is as plea- 
sant a place as any I liave vet seen.” 

“I certainly would not chantre ‘Forost Home’ for 
any borne that I ever saw,” reiurned the eousin. 

“Bless me! Wliat can ibis lie ?” exclaimed Eloise, 
taking up a letter which lay before ber on the lable, 
witli ber father’s atldress on the back. “Ttie hand- 
writing is strange to me, and yet it cannot be from any 
of pa’s clients, for he is so particular ubout keeping 
all bis business papers in bis office,” and as she spoke, 
with all tho conlideutial fainiliarity that existed in 
the fuinilv, sbe oponed and read the letter. “Why. 
Mary!” she continued, “who can this Mr. Charles 
Loraine be that is lauded and gloriftcd in thismnnner 
to pa, bysome gentleman in England! Do read, and 
sce what a wonderful youtli is come ¡unonest us!” 

“He must be a perl'ect paratton,” returned Mary, 
after reading the letter. “l>ut I wonder how it hap- 
pens that we have never yet seen or heard anvthing 
of him.” 

“Oh! I supposc he has seen too much,and travclled 
too far, to think of coming to pay bis respeets to two 
back-woods girls, whom he probably expeets to find 
witltout shoes or stockings. and sitting down, accord- 
ing to the fashion of tho country, to arrange our huir 
as soon as he enters.” 

“After havingseen the olhermembersofthefamily, 
he would hardly expeet to find us such necotnplished 
characters as that,” returned Mary, laughing. “Bul 
liero comes your mother, who will tell us all ahoul 
him. Pray, aunt!” she continued, addressiug Mrs. 
Deland, who just then entered the room, “ who is this 
extraordinary Mr. Charles Loraine?” 

“I can onlvsay,” rcplied Mrs. Deland, “that if you 
have read that letter, you knovv pretty nearly as mucli 
of him as we do, except that he appears to be, in 
every respect, worlhy of the encointums that are be- 
stowed on him.” 

“But why did none of you tell us anything aboul 
him?” asked Eloise. “Beaux are not as thick as 
blaekberries here, that you should forget to givc us 
so important a piece of inforination.” 

“That you may set down to Adelaide’s arcount! 
Attaching all the importance to such an event that a 
girl of fourteen is likely to do, she bound your papa, 
myself and Theodorc to secresv on the subject, and 
has enjoyed, exceedingly, the idea of your surprise 
when you inet.” 

•‘1 mean to tlirow my spcll over him at once,” suid 
Eloise. 


\ her mother, who was always ready to join in a harin- 
/ less joke. 

| “What! are tliere two of them?” exclaimed the 
J dautrhter. 

< “Yes! Mr. Ellison, a handsome young man of 
t larsre fortune, is a niueh more important personase 
j in the oyes of our young ladies here about. than 
t Loraine is; for the latter is not wealthv, thouch as 

a very skiltul engineer he must always be consi- 
dered independent.” 

“Woll then, Eloise,” said Mary, laughing, “as 

< you inlend to throw out your neta for the engineer, 

< I think I had better try for the fortune, ll would 
^ certainly be very convenient to get a rich husband 
í to lili up all defieiencies.” In this ntanner these two 

> lively girls who had never yet tasted sorrow. aniused 
( themselves in dispusing of the expeeted beaux, ihongh 
í perhaps scarcely any giris of their age, with so matiy 
} chartns to nttract the fluttering train, cared in reulity 
S so little for their prescnce. 

> Eloise was the secoud child of Mr. and Mrs. De- 
; land, who had only two others:—a son, Theodore, 

| v a youth of ahout nineteen years of age, who was 
studying law with his father; and another daughtcr 
Adelaide, who as a girl of fourteen wus too unforined 
to adinit of dcscriptiou; thougli lier amiable disposi- 
tion and pleasint? manners, and, more espeeiallv, her 
devotud attaehmenl to her father, ntade her a great 
< favorite with all her relatives. But Eloise uppcared 
i to have engrossed all the beauty of the family, and 
< was, perhaps, as perfect and lovely as can wcll be 
| imagined. Iler luxuriant flaxen hair, trnnsparent 
( skin, with the delieate flush of heallh coloring her 
} chceks, coral lips snrrounded by lunghing dunples, 
; and her large, full, bright bine eyes, were all exqui- 
'( site, and as her manners were easy and graeettil, 
j though exceedingly playful, no one could accuse her 
í of presuinplion, however high an objeet she ruight 
^ murk for conques!. Yet beauliful as she was, slie 
| was not without a rival, and one, before whom, iu 
| the estimation of most beholders, even her charms 
[ had to give way. Mary Woodville, the porlionless 

Í orphan child of Mrs. Deland’s sister, was of the same 
age as Eloise, and they had been broughl up together 
from the time that they were only a year oíd: and so 
| elosely had they ever been United, that they had ap- 
| peared, to uso the words of Shakspeare, 

“ Like to n (loable clierrv. sccming psuted, 

But yet an unión in partition.” 

\ Their tnimls, however, were very dissimilar. Con- 
scious of her beauty, and fully sensible of the power 
witli which it and no ordinary sitare of talent invested 
her, Eloise seeined as if born to rule, not, however, 
I witli an iron rud, bul by the iulluence of winníog 
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playfulness and fascinating smiles. But though so 
l'uily disposed lo estímate hcr own advantupcs, not 
a shade of jealousy ever darkened her conntenance 
toward hcr cousin. On the coiilrarv, she was always 
deüglited to hear any one expaliuic on Marv’s beau- 
tifully formed liazel eyc, sluuled bv iheir long, dark 
silken lashes, her skin of alabasler whitcncss, only 
appoaring moro conspicuonsly puré as contraslcd 
with the rica glow that sulVused lier cheeks, the per- 
fcetly fortned motitli, the graeeful ñecle—¡n short the 
hamiony, we liad almost said suhlimity of her wbole 
form; whieh l>e*poke in every look and motion a 
miad equally faullless, and whieh wlien seen inade 
all other ohjeets sink into the shade; yel could Eloise 
hear all these hcanties spoken of, not only witli an 
unelouded brow, but with a glow of pleasure that 
gave adthlional cha ruis to her own face. 


CIIATTER II. 

“Wü.vt frock do vou ¡ntend to wear, Mary?” 
asked Eloise, one afternoon as they were dressmg 
lor an evening party, aboul two weeks after their 
retnrn. 

‘ : í tlünk we had best put on our ncw mouslin-de- 
laines,” replied her cousin, “lor as the liorses are 
all enguged, your pa savs wc must wnlk, and those 
dressos will be less lialile to be injured than any 
others that wc can wear.” 

“Oh! no!” rcturned Eloise, “I wnnt to wear mv 
painted muslin, for I mean to do great execution, ibis 
evening.” 

“And the first proof of your power, will be the 
execution of your poor frock, for it is so very thin 
and delieate, that the probability is it will be toru to 
tatters before yon get through the woods.” 

“I expect to catch the beaux with it at all events, 
so that it will only be putting it a little in practico 
beforc hand,” was Eloise's laughing reply, and as 
she spoke she look the dress in question oul of the 
wardiobe. 

“Yon surely are not serion» nbont wearing that 
frock, Eloise!” rcinonstratcd Marv, as she saw her 
cousin preparing to put it on. “Only considcr the 
kind of road we hnve to go!” 

“I shall put mine on, certainly,” said Eloise, in a 
tone that proved to Mary, who kncw her so well, 
that her mind was made up “But you can wear 
whatever yon pleasc, you know.” 

“Oh! I shall wear the same as you do, whatever 
it mny he, as your mil wishes lis always to he dressed 
aüke; but I wish, dear Eloise! I could prevail upon 
you to wear any other frock, than this very delieate 
one.” 

“I am determined,” said Eloise, and on went the 
dispnted dress. Mary's was also put into requisition, 
and they set out at a very early hour, as they had a 
long walk to take. Theodore would giadly have per- 
suaded ihem to wait for him, as he was not quite 
readv; but they said they wished to have time to 
walk slowlv. 

Eloise joked merrilv, as she went, nbout the 
misehief she meant to do with hcr beautiful frock, 
when, on Corning to a very narrow palh, whero they 


were obliged to walk in Indian file, as they callcd 
it, Eloise, with hcr frock wrnpt cióse around her to 
avoid its being catighl hy the brambles and hriars, 
was going lirst, when on a sudden Mary ruslied for- 
ward, and catching hold of hcr, pullcd her back with 
her whole strength. At the same instant the sound 
of Mary’s frock, tearing down from the wuist to the 
hem, was heard, whilst an almost total divorce took 
place between the skirt and the hody. 

“What in the world has possessed you, Mary?” 
cricd Eloise, in extreme astonishment. “Have you 
lost your own wits inslead of putling sotne luckless 
wight out of his?” 

“Look! look!” cricd Mary, as she still lield her 
cousin in firm grasp. 

Eloise turned at this exclamation and saw Mary’s 
usually coral lip palé and quivering, whilst her eyes 
seemed almost reudy to start from their sockets. 

“Look! look!” she repeated, scarcely ahle lo arti¬ 
cúlate, and pointing, as she spoke, to something 
before them. 

Eloise, at this, followed the direction indicatcd, 
and behcld a lurge ratllcsnake lving across the road, 
on the very spot where she herself had bcen about to 
sel lier foot. 

“Well!” said Eloise, “I have escaped the danger, 
bul your poor frock lias fallen the sacritlce.” 

“Oh!” cricd Mary, still palé and tremhling with 
the thought of what might have been. “IIow can 
you talk of a frock at such a time!” 

“Bccanse,” returned her companion, “the one is 
only what might have been, and the other, what is.” 

“And what are a thousand tatlered frocks in com- 
parison to the danger you have escaped ?” 

“And can you talk in this way after my being so 
self-willcd!” said Eloise, in a tone of self-repoach. 

Before Mary had time to answer Theodore carne 
up, and, secing the cause of their alarm, bv means of 
a tliick club succecded in killing the dangerous rep- 
tile, after whieh, as is usual on such occasions, he 
cut oír the rattle as a trophy of his prowes». This 
done, and Mary’s composure on the death of the 
enemv being restored, the attention of all tliree was 
turned to the taltered garment. For Mary lo proceed 
in the slatc her dress was in was impossible, ñor was 
it much more practicable for her to retnrn to change 
it, and aftcrward to pay the visit, for this would take 
to much time. 

After some consultaron, ¡t was determined, at 
Theodore's suggestion, that they should wait where 
they were, only taking care, as Eloise said, neilher 
to sit ñor stop upon ratllesnakes, till he ran home and 
brotight Mary another dress. 

“Thon,” said he, archly, “you may easily find a 
dressing-room under the thick branches of somc tree, 
and for a mirror you can never be at a loss whilst 
you have Eloise’s eyes so near you.” 

“Very well said, my brolhcr,” replied the lively 
pirl, with pretended gravity. “I admire both the 
courtesy and discriminntion you display, and orn 
happy to think Mary has so gallant a knight to assist 
her in the unliappv dilenuna into whieh my wish lo 
shine in envied splcndor has involved hcr.” 

Things being tlius arranged, they sought for and 
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6oon found a safe and comfortable seat, and Theo¬ 
dore proceeded on his mission. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Hkrk comes Theodore, trotting on a great cart 
horse!” cried Eloise, laughing, as the form of her 
brolher appeared through the trees. “Where in tbe 
World did yon meet with that noble steed?” asked 
she, as he carne up lo them. 

“I borrowed it of Ned Winfield,” replied the young 
man. “I prevailed on hiin to stop his ploughing till 
I brought the frock. And now I will retum with my 
Rocinante while Mary ts equipping herself.” So 
saying, he handed Mary a parcel neally pinned up iu 
a napkin. lie was scarcely out of siglil, however, 
before thcy both at once uttered a loud exolamation, 
for, on unpinning the parcel, Mary found ¡nstead of 
the drcss she had sent for, an oíd rusty black oue, 
which she scarcely ever wore. 

“ What can be the mcaning of this?” cried Eloise. 
“Some of the girls ha ve been playing a trick upon 
you.” 

“Oh, no!” returned Mary, who never upon anv 
occasion formed a severe judgmeut; “¡t isonly amia- 
take. None of them, I ain sure, would intenlionally 
serve me so. But never inind! Worse things might 
happen than for me to inake my appearance in an oíd 
frock.” 

“ You surcly would not think of going in ihis for- 
lorn looking thing!” rcmonstrated Eloise. 

“I shall cerlainly not deprive myself of the visit 
on account of it,” returned her companion. “The 
thing can soon be explained to Louisa, and she will 
take good care lo make the why and the wherefore 
known to all her guests.” 

“I would not appear in a party with such a drcss 
for the world,” said Eloise, with energy. 

“ Tlien you do yourself great injustice, dcar Eloise,” 
said Mary, looking al her cousin affectionately; “for 
believe me, whcn you appear your dress will be the 
last thing that is thouglil of, even were it of sack- 
clolh.” 

“Oh! tbat would only make me appear the more 
interesling,” returned Eloise, laughing, “for then I 
should be the ‘Fair Penitent.’ But only suppose, 
Mary, that the two English strangers were lo be 
there. How would you feel then?” 

“Exactlyas I should feel if they were not there. 
Do you imagine I would valué the opinión of any 
one, who could think eilher ill or well of me, on ac¬ 
count of an anide of dress merely?” 

“Yes! If your dress were such as to give them 
the ¡dea of your being a slattern.” 

“That opinión could scarcely be formed by any 
reasonable person. The singularity of my atlire will, 
at once, prove it to be accidental.” 

“1 believe, Mary,” said Eloise, looking steadily in 
her cousin’s face, “you are not quite the hunible 
being we have alwavs taken you for. I suspect, 
after all, you have your fair proportion of pride.” 

“There is a pride, Eloise, that I consider it the 
duty of a'.l to encourage. We can have but a small 
portiou of sclf-respecl if wc do not feel ourselves 


superior to tbe little adventitious circumstances of 
dress. But come!” she continued, with a sinile, “I 
am delivering a moral leclure inslead of-” 

“Instead of actmg one,” interrupted her cousin, 
“which after all is the most impressive modc of 
teaching. Even ma’s gentle remonstrance lias fre- 
quently had less ell'ect on me, than the sight of you 
quietlv proceeding in the right course. I only wish 
I had possessed a little more of tbe right sort of pride 
this afternoon, and this walk would not have proved 
so unfortunate.” 

“Well! Let us now trv to get to the end of it,” 
said Mary, who had changed her dress and folded 
up her tatlered frock. 

They had not gone far before they were overtaken 
by Theodore, wliont they questioned closely about 
the mistakc that liad been made. He said that when 
he reached home, he found that his mother and Ade- 
laidc, as well as Susanna, the girl that had the care 
of the chambers, were all out. He had, therefore, 
given a young girl, who had only been in the faraily 
a sliort time, the best directions he was able about 
linding the frock that was wanled, and particularly 
chargcd her to pin it neatly up, and as he found she 
had paid strict attention to the last part of his injunc- 
tions, he took it for granled that the rest was equally 
well executed, and gave himself no furlher thought 
on the subject. 

They soon arrived at their place of destinaron, 
where they found a large party already assemblcd. 
Their adventure was told to their friend Louisa, who 
had slipped into the dressiug-room to give them a 
more cordial welcome than she could have done in 
the parlor, and, after laughing over the calastrophe, 
she returned to her company to take oíF a little of the 
formality that generally reigns during the early part 
of the evening, by detailing the particulars to each of 
her visitors in turn, when we believe we may ven- 
ture to say that there w r as more pleasure than sym- 
palhy felt on the occasion. Indeed there were lew 
present who would not have considcred it a happv 
circumstance for themsclves, if anything had occur- 
red to cast the beauliful Mary soinewhal into the 
shade. However never before did she look more 
strikingly, more sublimcly bcautiful. 

Soon after the formalices of tea were de-patched, 
the gentleiuen began to flock in. Louisa iuuncdiuteiy 
hastened to the piano. As she touched the keys, and 
a favorite air resounded, a space in the centre of the 
room was cleared, and dancing commeuced. Eloise 
who was always ready to join in the dance, was one 
of the first lo be led out; but though freqiienllv soli- 
cited, Mary dcelined, for she felt a little fatigued with 
her walk, and had besides, in consequence of her 
fright, a slight headache. Disposed to escape from 
the noise and heat of the room, she took Louisa's 
nrm, when the latter gave place to another perfor- 
mer, and proposed going into the next apartment, 
where a centre-table stood covered with annuals, 
magazines and prints. Louisa, who was exccedingly 
atiached to Mary, was delighted with the opportunity 
of having a little quiet conversation with her, and 
remained as long as her duty to her otlier visitors 
would permit. When obliged to go, she placed a 
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<>uk bcfore her friend. which contained a number 
of beaotifnl views of various parís ol' Europc. Much 
amuscd, Mary had sat a long time undisturbed, exeept 
by some gentleman occasiunally trviiig lo persuade 
her to join the danccrs, or a gay bolle who carne lo 
sav she was dying of heat, vel who yiehlod a rendy 
assent to the first youlh who invited her back to 
encounter the same miseries; when happeniug ncei- 
deutly to look up, she saw a strange gentleman stand- 
ing in the entry, but direetly oppo.site to her, with bis 
eyes fixed upon her with the inost intense earnest- 
ness. Mary iinmediately sus peded hiin to be onc of 
the young Englishmen. He oould hardly be said to 
be above the muidle size, but thegracefu! proportions < 
of his person took oíT all appearance of deliciency ? 
in height. His complexión, thoiurh ralher dark, was 
peculiarly olear and briglit, and his fine durk eye } 
beamed with a unión of softness, intellizenec and I 
spirit. Ilis nose and moulh werc well formed; his ¡ 
teeth rcmarkably while; and his chin, of itsclf hand- ( 
some, was just so mucli divesled of its dark glossv < 
covering as to display an cxquisitely formed diinple, £ 
tliat scemed to have been placed tliere for the little ) 
Cíod of Lovc to rest in, and laugh away the hearts of ¡ 


session ot that of Lloise, and Tlieodore was sent on 
\ bcfore as an ndvanced guard. Gay and happy thcy 
j ihreaded the forest nnize; and to hear their lively, 
but innocent inirth, and the lighl hilarous laugh that 
seemed everynow and then lo slurtle the cchoes, one 
j would have ¡mngined that sorrow could never lind its 
| way into bosoms so full of the gludness of lile. 

C H A T T F. R IV. 

| “ WKr.r., Eloise!” said Mr. Deland, as he carne to 

the brcakfast table the next morning, and with that 
checrfulness and go<Hl humor which accompanied his 
intcrconrse with all, both at home and abroad, “did 
yon kill vour tliousands or your ten of thousands, last 
night, with that extraordinary frock ?” 

“Oh. pa! Do not, I lx*g of yon, let me hear another 
woid about the frock, for I nm pcrfectly sick oí the 
thonght of it, and never intend to give niysclf any 
more concern about dress as lone as live. I am not 
sure that I shall not makc myself a linsey gown, as 
the pcople culi thetn, and wcar it forever more!” 

“And wliat has inade you so philosophic all at 
once, pray?” 


all who ventnred to look at hun. As Mary raí sed • “Why the succcss that I found attended Mary in 
her head their eyes met, and in an instanl hers ngnin > her miserable oíd black frock. She was absolutely 


songht the picture that lav beforc her, but seareely i the bello of the parte!” 
liad she time to ask herself which of the strangers > “Oh, Eloise!” ejaeulated Mary, in a tone that 
this cuti d be, when Louisa entered the room, and > scemed to say, “howcan you talk so!” 


berrged permission to introduce Mr. Charles Loraine. S “Ves! It was certainly tho case, Mary! Ask 
As every species of afl'ectalion was a stranger to $ Thcodore when he comes down, and if he has got 


Marv’s bosoin, she received liitn with easy courtesv; j his senses sniticiently awake to understand what you 

and he being too much a man of the world to have \ mean, he will tell you the same thing.” 

any dilücully in drawing her out, cspecially when “I suspect it was owing to her wearing a dress 

aided by the pictures beforc her, tliey werc eoon ( that you have not vet learned how toput on,Eloise!” 

engaged in an animated conversation. Títere werc £ said her mother, with an arch smile. 

few of the views that he had not seen in naturc, and ^ “The dress of humility, or of simplicity, or modcst 

he pointed out the various beauties, and described ; dignity, or some of those vestal garments, I suppose 


those which the pninter had fnilcd lo delinéate, with . you mean,” returned Eloi.sc, laughing; “for I believo 


so much taste and feeling that Mary listened with j she huddles all those on nt once, and wears lliem 
delight. and felt as thoiigh she had never known what < morning, ttoon and night, test she shouid forget to put 
wns truly benutiful bcfore. 5 them on some time when thcy are wanted, as poor 

It ntav well be imagined that with two beings so \ unfortunate 1 so often do.” 
well calculated to enjoy each other’s socictv, the \ “ You seem to be arrayed in a superabundance of 

time fiew rnpidly away. The noise and uproar of - them this morning,” said Mary. 
the adjoining room, which becaine more and more ^ “Nowonder! When I saw how much thcy wero 
boisterous as the night advnnccd, was unheeded, and 1 admired last night, even under the oíd rusty black 


when the party besan to break up Loraine expressed > frock.” 

astonishmcnt; and Mary, though she said nqthing, > “I wish I had been at home when Thcodore carne,” 
felt it no less strongly. Eloise, who had alreadybcen > said Adclaide, “and I would have takcn good care 
introduced to Loraine, now joined them, accompa- ; that Mary had the frock she wanted; but lliddy say» 
nied by the other EngÜshmnn, who was immcdiately J she understood she wanted a frock that was fil to walk 
introduced to Mary. He was a tall.finc lookinginan, < through the woods with, so as to save her company 
with bandsome features, and an excecdingly amiable < frock.” 

expression of countenance, but without any extraor- ( “Well! I assure you, mv sister, you need not givo 
dinarymarks of intellcetuality. As it was moonlight, ' yoursclf the least concern about the mistake; for tho 
the two girls prepared for their walk home with great < gentlcmcn were perpetually^running into the back 
pieasure, positively refusing their host’s olfer lo send < parlor to look at either her or it; and-as to Mr. Lo- 
tiiem in his carriage. The two Englishmen, avowing $ ruine-” 

their fondness for a moonlight rniuble, declured their <; “Why yon danccd with him two or tlirce times!” 
determination to aecompnny the girls a part of tho 1 interrupted Thcodore, who liad entered tho room as 
wav, for tlie purpose, as thcy said, of keeping olí’the } Eloise was speaking. 

rattiesnakes. Uy a little mana'iivring Loraine con- ? “That is vervtrue, but it wns liefore he had set his 
trived to secure Mary’s arin; whilsl Ellisou took pos- ’ eyes upon Mary. Al’tcr that, he simply danccd one 
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set with Louisa, as he hnd enyngcd her hefore, and 
then no more dancing for him; even though he had 
cxpressed llie liope, after we hud linished the lasl 
dance, that he would be so fortúnale as again lo find 
me disengagod. lint after he had seen Mary no more 
hopes or \vi>hes were wasted upon me.” 

“ You had a pretty good subslitute in his friend,” 
returned ihc broiher. 

“lie might have done lolerably well if I had nol 
bappened lo see the other first; and if I liad not been 
obliged lo hear ihe eonversation of Loraine and Louisa 
as Ihey stood near me in the dance.” 

“ Whal did tliey sav?” asked Mr. Doland. 

“My atlcntion was first caught by hcaring Louisa, 
who, I believe, is as anxious about Marv’s looks as 
if they were hcr own, accounting for the singularity 
of her drcss, which, she ended by saying, was of less 
consequenee to her than it would have been to any 
one else; I then heard Loraiue, who stood ncxt to me, 
murmur to himself, and quite unconscious, I believe, 
that he could be heard— 

‘When unadorn’d adorn’d the most.’” 

“A very unhackneyed quotation,” returned the 
falher, witli assumed gravity. 

“Then Louisa askod him if he did not think her 
very handsome. ‘Perlect! perfect!’ he rcplied, with 
energy.” 

“I hope, Eloisc, you have done detailing this de¬ 
testable eonversation!” said Mary, whose face and 
neck were bolh a deep criinson. 

“ No! indeed I have not! you must hear a good deal 
yet, for I am determined to punish you for laking my 
beau from me. Then pa!” she added, with a mis- 
chievous look, “ on Louisa’s raaking some remark 
about the sha pe of the nose or mouth, or some sueh 
fcaturc, he said, ‘it is not the particular form of the 
fealure» that I oare for. I could not pretend to say 
what are the fcatures of the Madonna, bul the sub¬ 
lime expression of the countcnance is engraved on 
my hear!, and that of your friend reseinbles it more 
el osel y than any human countcnance I ever saw.’” 

“You liave certainly got your revengo,” cried 
Mary, starting from the breakfast-lablc as she spoke, 
and quitting the room. 

“Bravo! bravo! I have beaten you ofT the field!” 
Eloise laughingly exclaimed,as Maryeloscd the door 
altor her. 

From this time the two young Englishmcn began 
to find Thcodore’s company excecdingly interesting, 
and bccame, through his means, almost constant visi- 
tors at “Forest Home.” About this time, in conse¬ 
quenee of having to make preparations for Adelaide’s 
going to sohool, Eloise and Mary had, for a time, to 
suspend all visiting, so that the gentlemen, to tlieir 
groat satisfaclion, generally found them in the cven- 
ings at homo. Under such circumstanoes their ac- > 
quaintance soon becaine intimacy; and they shorllv j 
felt ihemselves so familiarized in the family that they i 
no longer ruquired Theodore’s patronado to procure i 
them acoess to it. Edison made no sooret of his de-) 
votion to Eloise, and bure all her capuces with the 5 
patience of a martyr; while she. thouirh constantly I 
laking pains lo convince hun that he hud no iullueucc 


I over her hoart, still received his attentions. and made 
herself merry at his cost. Her mother sometí mes re- 
monstratod with her about her behaviour, bul she de- 
clared she had told him frunkly what he hud loexpeol, 
and after that, she said, he must just take his chance. 
Very ditl'erent were tilines with Loraine and Mary. 
An almost devotional admiration on his side; and 
thoneh a less extruvaeant, a no less sincere one on 
) hcr’s, prepared the wav for a warmer feeline, if in 
< him at leust it had not at once taken possession of 
the heart. But thougli months passed over in the 
continual enjoymenl of cach others society, and in 
the inward conviction on the part of eacii of bemg 
bcloved, Loraine had never ventured to speak expli- 
> citly of his passion. A feeling of deferenee in hnn* 

I self, which, when he considered Mary’s extreme 
youtli, he almost wondered at, still held him back, 
and be preferred luxnriating in the sweet hopes that 
filled his breast whenever her eye met bis, to risking 
unv abatement of his happinuss by a too hasty avowal. 
Oh! sweet momentsof virtuousand unmingled happi- 
ness when two puré and ingenuous hearts tlius revel 
in the delighl of mutual nllection. and each find in 
> the wish to liecome more worthy of the other onlv a 
slronaer incitement to all that is valued by man and 
approved by God. 

Loraine had, one cvening, contrived to draw Mary 
lo a window where he could, npart from the rest, 
enjoy tbc swcels of an unrcslrained eonversation with 
her. They were suddenly, however, interrupted by 
Eloisc calling to her cousin to usk if she did not think 
the high, still' collar» secmed to be made for the ex- 
press pnrpose of sawing olT gentlemcn's enrs, the 
most disliguring tlungs in the world. Now it hap- 
pened that the coilars which Ellison wore were ex- 
actlv of that description, and Eloise, as if solely for 
the parpóse of tormenting him, went on expatintiug 
on the Bvron style of dress as being bolh becoming 
and classical, whilsl Ellison secmed literallv to writhe 
utuler her snreasins. 

“How could you torment poor Ellison so?” said 
Mary, after the two friend» had taken tlieir leave. 
“It is reaily absoluto cruelty!” 

“üh! it is good for him!” replied the volatile gir!. 
“It is exercising him in theartof pleasing. You will 
see tliat the next time he comes he will have bis collar 
as mucli too lowas it is now too liigh; for he lias just 
about as mueblaste as a monkoy tliut imítales wiihout 
being able to judge of the right proportions.” 

“And you,” said hcr mother, “have the monkey’s 
disposition to torment, wiihout much more power of 
judging when you go too far. You will try this young 
nian's patience lili he can l>ear no more, and then, as 
is no uncomrnon thing with vou, will regret having 
given so much indulgeuce to your wayward humor." 

“Whatover may linppen, lie will have no right to 
blanie tne,” returned the daughter; “I told him the 
first lime he spoke seriously to me that I neiilier dul 
love him, ñor ever could. And when he boggod me 
to allow hiin to try to teacli me, I told him I was surc 
it would be all lost labor, and lliat he must take the 
entire responsibility upon himself. and not blamo me 
when he found he had failed. ¡So I am taire he has 
nuthing lo comptain of—I gave him fair wariiing." 
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“Perhaps he goe 3 upon ihe principie that when a . 
woman delibérales she is lost,” replied ihe mother, | 
as she took up her bed candle and retired. 

The next evening Loraine appeared alone and said j 
Ellison was suflering from a severe headache. They > 
all joked Eloise for naving frightened away her lover; > 
and when, on the following night, he was again ab- j 
sent, the family became more and more convinced ¡ 
that he was gone, and Theodore, whenever he carne j 
near his sister, repeated in a tone of alfectcd tender- ) 
ness— | 

‘•’Till quite dejeeted with my acora, ) 

lie left ine to my pride.” C 

But Eloise persevered in the belief that howns only ' 
waiting to make some great metamorphose, and that > 
when he rclurned be would he found to be quite an ^ 
altered man. At length, at the end of about a week, ? 
he appeared, and the moment he entered the room ; 
Eloise bogan to laugh. ) 

“ Why, Mr. Ellison'.” she exclaimed,as soon as she > 
could spenk, “yon snrcly expect tosiifTer martyrdom, > 
and have prepared yourself for the block. And in- i 
deed vou miglit do like—who was it?—ah! Anne Bo- i 
leyn who cluspcd her neck and congratulated herself j 
that it was so small it could ensily be divided.” j 

The young man stood completely at a loss how to s 
look, or what to say. lie had remained at home, and < 
liad employcd the most accomplished tailor that the j 
neighborhood afTorded to make him a new suit, ac- < 
cording to the best directions he w’as able to give \ 
them, but, as may easily be imagined, there was a s 
something wanting; and the deficiency made his ap- < 
pearance grotesqne and ludicrous to the last degree. ( 
It is a well known fací that we can better bear to be 5 
laughed at for those thingswe had no power toavoid, 5 
or which we liave an inwnrd conviction are riglit, j 
than for those that have their origin in ourselves, and 5 
are the result of our own weakness or folly. Ellison ? 
was no deviator from the general rule. He was mor -1 
tified bejond endurance at Eloise’s ridicule. He had > 
hitherto borne all her jokes and caprices with a de- ) 
gree of magnanimity that would have done honor j 
to a better cause. But he now stood swelling with > 
ofiended pride, and at length recovering hisspeech, i 
tumed to Mrs. Deland, and saying, “he should have 
the pleasure of paying his respeets to her another > 
time,” quitted the room. In a few minutes they heard s 
his horees’ feet gallopping off with the speed of one j 
who was flying for his life. j 

Exceedingly mortified at the circumstance, botli j 
Mr. and Mrs. Deland gave their daughter a severe 1 
reprimand, and also charged Loraine with as hand- j 
some an apology as it was in their power to make. j 
But though Ellison expressed his entire conviction < 
that they were peifectly free from any intention of j 
insulting him, it was not in his friend's power to in- í 
duce him to visit the house again, and he very soon ¿ 
left the vicinity. < 


CHAPTER V. 

Loraine’s attentions to Mary continued unremit- 
ting. The puré and artless girl sntislied that the tie 
which was daily strengtheuing belween her lover and 


herself was approved by her kind guardians, sought 
not to repress the sweet emotions which had sprung 
up in her breast, and given to life a zest unkuown 
before. Still Loraine spoke not absolutely of love, 
though his every look and aelion told the delighlful 
tale. 

Eloise had evidentlv labored for some time undor a 
great depression of spirits. Mary had found that at 
night, when her cousin had imagined her to be asleep, 
she had often started out of bed and paced the room 
as if in a State of great agitation. This depression of 
spirits which became every day more and more evi- 
dent, was the cause of much uneasiness to her aflec- 
tionate and anxious mother, who could not but suspcct 
it aróse from regret at having driven Ellison away. 
By degrees both her appetite and that fine bloom 011 
her cheeks, which had hitherto coatrasted so beau- 
tifully with ihe match'.ess whiteness of her skin, 
liegan gradually to fail. She complained frequently 
of fatigue, and would spend hours on the bed in list- 
lessness and languor. When questioned respecting 
her teelings, she would not admit that she was even 
indisposed. If anything was said about applying for 
medical advice, she would rouse herself for a time, 
and, laughing at the idea of a physician being callcil 
in, place the whole thing in so ludicrous a light, that 
for a time she calmed the fears of her anxious friends. 
Her family was at last wilting to believe that the ap- 
pearances they had observed had arisen from some 
accidental canses that youth and a good constitution 
would soon evercome. Winter too was coming on, 
and her mother hoped much from the gaicty which 
that season brings wilh it to the inhabitants of tho 
counlry. Loraine still continued in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and was, at all times, ready to take Mary and 
her cousin in his sleigh, whithersoever they wished 
to go. But the fond mother’s hopes were far from 
being realized. Her beloved child still contiuued to 
droop, and became subject to long and deep swoona. 
She also began to make great objections to all plans 
of pleasure, even though she knew they were got up 
purely on her account. 

“If I were convinced that it is regret for the loss of 
Ellison that weighs on her spirits,” said Mrs. Deland, 
one day, after she and Mary had been in conversation 
a long time about her; “I would really consult with 
Loraine about the probability of bringing him back. 
Could you not, Mary, manage to draw the truth from 
her?” 

“I have done everything in my power to win her 
confidence,” returned Mary, wilh an expression of 
deep concern; “but though I used to think we had 
but one mind between us, hera seems now to be 
entirely locked up from me.” And here the big tears 
trembled in Mary’a eyes as she spoke. “That her 
disease is mental I am convinced,” the gentle girl 
continued, as soon as she could sulficiently repress 
her agitation to speak with composure; “for I have 
frequently been awakened at night by the sighs. But 
when I tumed to her and tried in the tendereat manner 
to prevail upon her to tell me the cause, she nlwnys 
put me ofl'by ascribing her agitation iosome troublel 
dream,or something of a similar kind; and was ofteu 
even angry if I appeared to doubl.” 



“What is your candid opinión? Do yon lliink 
Kilison has anytíiingr to do wjlli lier sickncss?” a>ked 
Mrs. Dc!and,anxiously. ‘ : I >hould really be thaukful 
conld I believe he liad.” 

“lndeed, my dear aunt,” repüed Mary, cnrncslly, 
“I daré not llatler eilher yon or niyscH' with snch a 
liope; I believed lili very lalely tliat she repenled 
ha vinar ollbnded hirn ; but a lew evenings ago, when 
Louisa Eaybournc and Julia Winiieid wero here, 1 
happened to be out of the room awhtle, and I heard 
the girls screaming and langliing so loud that I was 
sure il musí be Eloise that was amusjiig tliem; I lias- 
toned into the parlor and found her cntcrtaining thein 
with a Indicrotis description of Eliison’s looks when 
he carne with his bare neck. I was couvinced from 
that momenl that whalevcr may l)e lite cau.-e of her 
unliappy statc of spirits, lie al lea<t has notliing to do 
with it. SMie never eould llave held up to ridicule 
the man she loved!” 

“No! eertainly not! But this only makes the thing 
more di.-trcssingand perp'.cxing. Vou musí try, dearest 
Mary! as much as possible to win her conlidence; and 
if it be possible for anv one to do it, you surely can. 
The cause must be known before a remedy can be 
discovered; and unless that be speedily npplied 1 see 
plainly thut we shall liave to make up our minds to 
beliold her sink into her grave,’ 1 and as she spoke. the 
anxious inothcr’s tears ílowed, whilst Mary’s were 
ming'ied with thein in the tenderes! sympathy. 

C II Al’TE R VI. 

A few days after the convcrsation with whieh we 
coneluded our last chapter, Mary happened to go un- 
expeetedlv, and at the same time so softly into their 
chamber, that Eloise, who at the time was iudulging 
in n passionate Jlood of tears, was uneonscious of her 
entrame. She was kneeling at the sirle of the bed, 
with her face hid in the bed eíothes. Marvstood and 
viewed her with perfect astonishment, and as she did 
so Eloise raised her head in an aintudo of devotion. 
“Oh! inv God!” she exelaimed, “liave merey on thy 
weak and erring crealure,and either remove me from 
ibis bilter trial, or give me strength to bear it. Olí! 
save me!—«ave me from what I am too weak, too 
selli-h to bear!” And again her head rested on her 
eoiirh. and her tears flowed in torreáis. Mary, com- 
píetely overeóme by her ngitation and evidenl inisery, 
sunk down by her side and mingled her tears with 
tliose of the unhappy girl. Eloise at first sturted as 
she feit her cousiu's arm passed gcntly over her neck, 
but soon giving way to the sofi impulse by whieh 
Murv drew her towurd her, she rested her head on the 
busom of her symputhizing friend and sobbed aloud. 
Mary, as the violence of Eloise’s grief begau to sub- 
side, said in her soft, svvecl voice, “dear Eloise! will 
you not tell me what is the canse of this distress?” 

“ Is il possible that you necd lo be told ?” asked the 
weeping girl, raising her eyes as she spoke, and lixing 
thein with an inquiriiig gaze on Marv’s face. 

•• Iudeed I ¡un totally at a loss to form a eonjecturc,” 
was M.irv’s rep'y, given in a tune that eould not fail 
to carry eonvietion along with it. 

“ Ilion I have not exposed myscll as uitieh as 1 


j imagined. Oh!” she added, raising her oyes to Henven 
as she spoke, “that I mighl l>e removed before I be- 
eome too weak, too enervuted to keep my socret 
loeked in my own bosom.” 

“llepose in mine, beloved Eloise. Are we not 
sisters? llave we not always bcen United by lies of 
alfection, closer iban the generality of sisters feel? 
And can you not trust me now? llave I ever de- 
eeived, ever forsaken you?” 

“Oh! no, no!” cried Eloise, throwing her arma 
round the neck of her eoiisin. “ You liave ever been 
the kiudest, the besl of sisters, and the most pertect 
of human beings.” 

“Then will you not trust me? Will you not aliow 
me the comfort of at least smypathizing in your sor- 
rows, if I cunnot have the happiness of reüevmg 
thein.” 

“ Is it possible that you necd to be told?” ogain 
asked Eloise, with an expressiun of doubt. 

“liuleed I am tinublc lo imagine the cause of your 
distress, for yon nppear to me to be surrounded with 
everything that heart eould desire. A hoine that is 
litted to salisfv the wi-lies of any retisonable mind; 
cxeellent and devoted parents; uíTectionate friends 
and numbcrless ndmirt rs. What else can be reipiired 
to constitnte the happiness of any rulional being?” 

“Oh! Mary! Is it possible that you, who possess 
the heart of Charles Lorainc, can ask what else is 
required?” A Soft and beautil’ul blusli overspread 
Mary's lovely and ingenuous eounteuanee, aud for 
an inMant she was silent. S 5 he then said— 

“I will not pretcnd to sav that it is not sweet to 
love and be beloved, bul can a girl like you, so 
young, so henutiful, so fulI of talent, be in any doubt 
of that happiness being in store for vou? The otily 
fear, dear Eloise! is. tlmt thoiigh your heart is warm, 
your fnney is too fastidióos. Even Charles Loraoie 
himself, liad he presumed to your alTeetions, would 
liave been reeeived with the same scorn, and have 
been di i ven olf with the same contempt that his poor 
friend inet with.” 

“Oh! no! I would have knelt down in thankful- 
ness to the Almighty for having awnrdcd me sueh a 
treasure! I eould have worshipped at his feet, or 
have laid down my life to show the fuiness of my 
gratitude for the rieh gift of his love! But sueh liap- 
piness was loo creal to be mine. I do not envy you, 
Mary!—oh! believe me, I do not envy you,” and as 
she spoke she chisped her hands and raised her l'ull 
bine eyes, as if calling tipon Ileaven to witness the 
tru'.h of what she said, “but my constan! prayer, niglit 
and djy, is to be nllowed to sink into the grave before 
you beeome his wife!” 

Mary was thimderstruck! Piek and nlmost faint- 
ing, she laid her head upon the bed beside whieh she 
still knelt, and the big sighs swelled her breast almost 
to bur>ling. IIow long she remained in that state we 
will not pretcnd to say, but at length raising lier fine 
eyes with a mingled expression of mngnanimity, piety 
and sensibility. she breathed inwardlv tbe words— 
“lleavenly Ful her! support me!” and then turning 
to lier eousin, “he comforted, dearest Eloise,” said 
she, “for you will never see me the wife ol Charles 
Lorainc.” 
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Eloise fixed her eyes upon her face as if doubtful 
that she had heard her right, and at length saíd— 

“Mary,even your tenderness for me will not sanc- 
tion your breaking a solema engngement.” 

“I am under no engagemenl as yet,” replied Mary, 
“and believe me, Eloise, I should seek in vain for 
happiness if I sacrificed yours in the pursuit.” 

“Oh! Mary how little ha ve I deserved this gene- 
rosity. I who have pined over ihe thought of your 
happiness as if it were a corrosive poison gnawing 
at my very vitáis. I hato myself when I think of 
my selfishness, and yet I have struggled against it; 
indeed, Mary, if you knew how I have struggled you 
would pity, even whilst you condemn me.” And 
here Eloise’s tears flowed in torrente as her head 
sunk upon the shoulder of her cousin. 

“I know you have struggled hard, dear Eloise,” 
said Mary, with as much tenderness in her tone and 
manner as if her cousin were aiding instead of inter- 
fering with her happiness. “I know you have, for I 
have seen dnily the eílbrts you were making to over¬ 
eóme something, though I knew not what.” 

“I snwCharlcs Loraine,” continued Eloise, “before 
you saw him; for ho made his lirst entrance the night 
we met him at Mr. Laybourne’s into the room where 
we were dancing, and was immediately introduccd 
to me. I at once saw in his eye that expression of 
admiration that a young female so easily understands, 
and I flattered myself that I had touched his heart as 
powerfully as I at once felt he had impressedmy own. 
He saw you, however, and my doom was fixed. I 
was conscious in myself of emotions that were not 
only new to me, and of a natura not to be overeóme; 
but I saw that the same impression was made on your 
raind, for your eyes told a tale they had never before 
spoken. Oh! the philosopher mav treat with con- 
tempt, and the matron with ridicule, the idea of first 
impressions ever being so powerful, but I know by 
fatal experience that tbey are capable of producing 
an eflect which, with any mind less properly regu- 
lated than yours, Mary, might engender even mad- 
ness itself! For some time I struggled with tolerable 
success against my disappointmenl, for, strnnge as it 
may sound, a disappointment it was. And here let 
me solemnty declare in justificaron of myself, that 
never either at that time, or at any future period, did 


I any feelings of envy or unkindncss toward you as 
the cause of my sufierings, gain an entrance into 
my breast. As long as Ellison continued to come, I 
diverted my mind by playing with his feelings; but 
after he was gone,I was thrown entirely upon myself, 
t and saw night after night Charles and you enjoying 
; all the ltixurv of mutual love. Oh! Mary! think not 
) too hardly of me when I say it—but it preved upon 
) my heart like a canker worm. It was a sight forever 
) present before my eyes by day; and at night when 
í we la id our heads on our pillows, and you were in a 
; few minutes sunk in the sweet sleep, which virtue 
i and pnrity such as yours can seldoin fail to find, I 
s was tossing about in feverish excitement, sometimos 
s recalling the iook of fond admiration with which I 
S had seen Charles gazing upon you, andat othersanti- 
< cipating the time when he would bear you away to 
; his native land as the wile of his bosom. It was at 
^ such moments as those, Mary! that I so frequenilv 

I awoke you with my ogitation. Oh! the frightful 
ideas ihat W’ould sometiines come into my mind 
against myself—I hope my God, who knows that 
thongh I am weak, I ain never deliberately wicked, 

I will in His merey pardon them.” 

After Eloise had ceased speaking, Mary snt for 
a considerable lime, wrapt in deep and mclancholy 
thought. At Icngtli she raised her eyes to her cousin’s 
face, and said in a gentlc, but solemn voice, 

“Eloise, you shall no longer have to fenr me as a 
rival. But still remember, that on yourself chiefly de¬ 
penda the restoration of your peaceof mind. Without 
a humble and pious submission to the will of God all 
> else will be unavailing.” 

I Mary now rose, and was preparing to leave tho 
> room; but Eloise, who still remained in a kneeling 
> position, clasped her arrns around her knees, and 
\ exclaimed—“do not Icave me, Mary! till you have 
^ said you forgive me for the misery I have inflictcd 
l upon you! Oh! sny that you at least do not hale me!” 
! “Hale you, Eloise!” cried Mary, in a voice of the 
\ sweelest tenderness, and pressing her lipa on the 
j forehead of her cousin as she spoke. “Such a feel- 
j ing never had entrance into my bosom. Oh! how 
j could 1 daré to raise my eyes to Heaven and ask for 
j merey for myself if I refaced it to you?” 
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C IIA P T 1 ’. R Vil. j Mrs. Delaml tolil Mary in a wliispcr lliat llic invalid 

Mary, aftcr leaviug her sister, hurried to hcr cbam- ; luid been seizcu aimost immedialely 011 eoiuing duwn. 
ber, wltere she casi herself pros! rute in un agony oí j >tairs, wilh one uf ihose doep swoons to which sho 
mental torture. Long she lay bel'ore site attained any ( liad oí late been so subjeet, and wus only just reco- 
thing like composare in her íccliitgs, or cohcrcncy ¡n ; veriug from it. Mary bent ttver the suiiercr wilh a 
lior thought. The idea thal site had voluiiiarny, and ^ look oí tender syinpathy, and (hoiigli suiiictlnug whis- 
vvitliout any fault ol his, abandoned Loruine, soine- i pered her tliut lite reiteí site liad olíered wus too late, 


times drove her alinost to deltrimn. Freqiicntlv site 
was ou the poiut oí relurning to Eloise, tolling her 
site iotnid it imposstble to coinplv wilh lito promise 


^ she couid uol but rejo i ce tltat shc liad mude the sac- 
) ritice. As she was tlius watcliiug, a servan! cante to 
( say that Air. Loraine was in lito parlor. Lloisc, on 


she had given, and urging her wilh all the persua- 
sivenoss of whieli she was m¡stress, lo exert the 
energy so natural to her cliaracter, to overeóme her 
unfortunate prepossession, and not dootn two bemgs 
whom she loved to such unspcakable misery. But 
then, again, the conviction that Eloise’s liíe was in 
actual danger, and lito idea of allowmg the friend and 
contpanion whom she had loved from her earlicst in- 
faney, lo sink into the grave from which she might 
rescue her, repressed the scllish yearnings of her 
heart, and again she delermined to persevero in her 


hearing his ñame, cast her oyes arouitd to sce wltere 
her motlier was, and tinding that she liad, at that 1110- 
mcnl, gone lo lito olher parí of the roout, she said m 
a soft whisper— 

“You will not betray me, Mary?” 

“Huw couid yon imagine such a thing?” rcturned 
Mary, witli lite utinosl tenderness, and stooping sito 
kissed her coid íorohond. 

“Mary! dear!” said Mrs. Delaml, “you inusthave 
Loraine all to yourself, for the itresent, and I sttp- 
pose,” she n-Jdcd, with a faiut smile, “you will be 


first rcsolution. Besides, lltough she had the uimost t íound suiÜcient lbr the parpóse of entertaining him. 


confidencc in Loraine’s aliection, and had never cn- 
tertained a doubt, should she becotne bis, of that 
artection rcmaining ftrm and unwavering, yet when 
convinccd that all hopo was vain, and that she couid 
never bear any closer aillnity to him than that of a < Bug him of Lloises sickness; and indeed I believe 
friend, sho couid not supposo lie would be so unlike j he will tliink the ntessenger is not much better her- 
men in general, as not soon to lind some other object < se!f. My poor child!” site contiiiued, as site looked 
on whom to bestow his noble heart; and it was even j at Mary’s aimost colorios» luce, “I am a Ira id my 
possibie that some lidie pique at the seetniug ¡neón- ? anxiety about Eloise has inade me inexcusably eare- 
sisteney of her conduct might assist him in the trans- [ le>s about you, for i did not lili litis moment notice 
fer. But such is the weakness and waywardness of > that you look as it you had just riseu from a bed of 
our natwre, that the idea of his givintr to another the > sickness.” 

aifectioa that had been lito prido and delight of her > Mary ondeavored by tnaking an etlbrt to speak in 
own heart, was an agony aimost too great for her to i R cheertul tone, to allay her aunl's feúra respeetmg 
bear. S Iterself, and liten proceeded wilh trembling sleps and 

One painful and imperative duty, however, still s beating heart lo lite parlor. Loraine rose as she 
pressed heavily on her heart. Shc would leel herself s entered, and the moment he casi his eyes on her face 
deeply chargcablo if Loraine were allowed to rentutn < he darted forwutd, and tuking her hand in both his, 
any longer titán absolulely necessnry, in the indul- < inquired in a tono of the most louehing tenderness it 
gonce of hopos lliat were never to be realized; but ' she were ¡II. 

how the task of divestiug him of them was to be ac- t Mary wilh great Iruth attributed her ngitation to 
complished, she couid not see. The duty, however, < Eiotse’s distressing statc. 

was to !>o performed, and trusting to being cnabled ( “It is midoubtedly,” said (he youngmnn, “amelan- 
to perfortn it in a belittmg innnner wlten the proper c cltoly thing to see an mutable and beauliíul yottng 
time arrived, sho litado a strong ellbrt to compose r ereature sinking into the grave, as site is evidenlly 
herself, and rising prepared for going down stairs. ? doing; but remember, dearest Mary, that your own 
She braided her hair, and then dressmg with lite | health is of infinite valué, and musí be taken caro 
greatest simplieily, proceeded lo lite library, wlticlt of. It is not all your own property, you know,” lio 
was the room in which the íuiuily most commonly j continued. snitling as he led her to a scut and placed 
mol. üa entermg it, site fouitd Eloise extended on ; hunself cióse by her sude; “and, therefore, yon ltave 


Go to hiiu, my daugliter!” she added, in a more 
serious tone, as the anxiety of the niother revived 
on lter turning her eyes again on her aimost mani- 
mate child, “and excuse my uon-appcarance by tel- 


a settee, and her anxious motlier seated by her side, : no right lo sport with it.” He then observing the 


I 
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slate of nervous irritnbility that she was in, deemed , 
it best to endeavor to lead lier mind from the cause, \ 
be it what it rnight, and wilh all thc tender wiles of 5 
love he sought to win ber from herself bv a varieiy < 
of aneodotes. Among the rcst he was led by somc \ 
accidental circumstance, to describe the ceremonv j 
he had witnessed in Italy of a voung lady tnking the > 
veil; and added after he liad done, “it was so painful > 
a sighl to behold a voung creature in the verv morning '• 
of lite thns cntomb herself, that it actnallv made me \ 
feel melancholv for two or three days after.” 

“I would give the world could I feel a vocalion to i 
follow her example,” said Marv, wilh a deep sigh. | 

“The vocation. dearest Mary! which I trust yon í 
have reeeived,” said thc lover, in a tone of soothing í 
tenderness, “whilst it is more consisten! witli the 
energy and activitv of vonr character, is not, I trust, 
less favorable to thc cause of pietv and virtue.” 

“I do not,” returned the palé and trembüng girl, 
“entircly accord with yon.” 

The lover fixed his eyes on her face with a look 
of painful investiiration, but seeing nothing in her 
countenance sliort of the most intense earncstness 
and sotil touching distress, he exclaimcd in a voice 
of agitation, “Mary! what am I to understand by this 
langttage? I have never yet nttered the words ‘I 
love’ lo yon, or any woinan living, becatise I liad a 
sort of implied engngcmcnt with my mother, before 
I left lióme, that I would wait till I had, nt least, six 
month’s acquaintance w th the objecl of niv choice 
before I ad<lrc?sed such words to her; but I have in 
a thousand ways to!d yon how infinitely dear vou 
werc to my heart. Yes! Mary! yon niust have lona 
ago seen in my cvery look, and in every action, how 
cntirely my soul is loeked up in yon, and yet vou 
never gave me any rcason lo snppose that my dcvo- 
tion was dhplcasing to yon. IIow thcn, best beloved 
of my heart! can yon reconcile your presen! language 
with all that luis passed? I atn sure il is impossible 
that vou can evcr condescend to act the part of a 
corpiettc!” 

Poor Mary sat in a State of the most ngonizing dis¬ 
tress. She knew that all he had said was pcrlcctly 
true, nnd that he liad a right to accuse her of the most 
ílagrant nnd cruel injustice: and yet it was impossible 
for her to give any explanalion of the cause of this 
seemingly shameful conduct. Trembling to such a 
degree that she could scarcely support herself on her 
sent, she remaiued silent, with her oyes fixed on the 
floor. At length Loraine, tnking her passive hand 
and pressing it to his lips with fervor, paid— 

“My confidence in your puritvand virtue,myown 
best beloved; nay, more, my belief in the noble in- 
tegrily of your mind is such that I am persuaded it 
musí be somc idea of mnking a pions sacrifice that 
impela your present conduct; but remember, my 
Murv, that no Service can be aeceptable to God 
which involves a dereliction of principie, or a dis- 
regard of the duties we owe to otir fellow crea- 
tures! Let me entreat vou, therefore, to examine 
well the reasons yon have for acting as yon seern 
now disposed to do! Surely Mr. and Mrs. Deland 
could not have required such a sacrifice from you!” 

“Oh! no! no!” cricd Mary, with energy. “They 


are nnconscious of my intcntion, and must if possible 
ever remain ignorant of the motive.” 

“What then is it? Surely, my beloved, you will 
not denv me the trifiing gralification of knowing what 
the power is to which I am expected lo yield?” 

“I cannot! daré not tell! And if you love me as 
you say you do; if one tlirob of humanity ever en- 
tered your bosom, cease, I entreat yon, to urge me 
any further!” and as she spoke she raised to his 
face her beautiful eyes, from which the tears were 
streaming. 

“But can yon cxpect me,” expostnlated the lover, 
"to resign thc dearest hopes that ever filled my breast 
wilhout nn efl'ort to retain thcm? Can you imagine 
that I could give np a nearer view of Heaven than I 
had ever dreamed of earth’s being able to nlTbrd, 
wilhout struggling to liold the possession? Let me 
know the power to which I am expected lo submit, 
nnd I promise yon. solemnly, that if I find you have 
not been carried away wilh an overstrained conccp- 
tion of duty, 1 will yield with the same huinbie sub- 
mission which yon are vourself exercising.” 

“Oh! It is impossible! I am bound by a solemn 
promise, nnd all that I can do is to beg that you will 
forget me.” 

“Forget you, Mary!” exclaimcd Loraine, with 
energy. “As well tnight you ask me to live wilhout 
breatliing, or to see after my eyes had been plueked 
otit, as ask me to cease to love you. No! Mary! 
you are so closelv woven with all the strings of life, 
that I can only cease to love when I cease to exist. 
Give me, thcn, at least the pledgc that you will not 
bind yonrself by any promise which would sepárate 
us forever, for the next six monllis, and I will eudea- 
vor to be satisfied.” 

“Alas!” replied Mary, in a voice of heart-broken 
sadness, “it is too late! I have already gíven tho 
promise, and never can be yours!” 

Loraine, who had risen in the cxcitcmcnt of feel- 
ing, turned ns palé as denth, tottered a few steps, and 
but for being near the mantcl-piece, of which he 
caught hold, would undoubtedlv have fallen. Mary 
on henring the sound of his tottering steps raised her 
drooping head, and seeing the State he was in, llew 
to him. 

“Dear Loraine!” she exclaimed, as she put her 
arm within his, nnd looked up in his face wilh all the 
tenderness and afTection of her nature; “ compose 
yonrself, I entreat you! For my sakc compose your- 
self! For, believe me, the burden I have to bear is 
already too heavy for my strength; and needs not the 
additional miseryof seeing you sufferthus!” Making 
an eífort to recover himself, the lover looked at her 
with nn expression of delight ns these involuntary 
cffusions of afTection burst from her lips. 

“Yes! my beloved one,” he said, whilst his eyes 
rested on her in all the radianeyof delighted afléc- 
tion, “ I will be all and everything you desire, only 
tell me that the promise you have given is not such 
as to bind you to another.” 

“Oh! no! never! never! will I belong to another! 
Since I cannot be yours, Loraine, my only prayer 
will be that I may be so far purified from the grosser 
passions of human nature as to be fit to devote myself 
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wrholly to the Service of God. And ¡f such should 
ever be iny happy slate, and I am al)!e to pi ay fur 
you, Loraine”—but liere ber agitation complctely 
overcarne her power of utterance, and leuiiing ber 
bead againsl bis arm she subbed in agón y. 

“My Alary! my own best beloved! \ve símil yet 
be happv. God will nut eouutenance the separatintr 
of iwu bearts so sweotly, so iirmly United. This cruel 
bondage, be it what it will, lie will break, 1 am sure 
He will, and I shall yet have the bliss of calling you 
mine.” And as he spoke, he attempted lo pass bis 
arm around her waist tliat he inight fold ber to bis 
heart. But the cllbrt immcdiately aroused Mary lo 
her recollection, and diseiuiacing berself (rom him, 
sbe re-seated berself with a look of eom posare and 
dignily that lie at once wondercd al and admired. 

“Tbis agitating conversa!ion.” sbe said, after a 
sliort pause, “¡s painful and injurious to us botb; and 
the sooner it is terminated the better. Indeed I must 
beg that you will go,” sbe continued, pressing her 
hand upon her bead as she spoke, “for I feel unable 
to support myself nny longer.” 

“I will go, my beloved,” he said, “but tbis must 
not be tbo last time of my seeing you. A vovv so 
suddenly extorted, and so bastily ffiveu as this must 
have been, (for last night wbeu I left you your spirits 
appcared as light, and your miad as disengaged as 
usual) must not be yielded to witbont invesligation. 
I cannot resign all my hopos of happiness wilbout 
inquiring inlo the necessity. I must consult Mr. Do- 
land upon-” 

“Oh! no,” interrupted Mary, elasping her hands 
together, and holding tliem up in a supplieating atti- 
tude. “If you have any care for my futuro peace of 
mind, let me entreat you not to mentiou it to him, or 
any one. Promise me tbis, Lorainc, or you know 
not hovv miserable you will makc me.” 

“I do promise you, my sweet one,” rcturned he, 
slruck with pity ut the look and tone of alarm with 
which she spoke. “ But say that 1 símil see you ngaiii. 
And if your resolution slill rcinains the same, that I 
shall at least have the salisfactioii of rccciving my 
fíat froiu your own lips. Till tlien I shal! slill liopc 
your vow mav be revokcd, and 1 he mude happy.” 

“It is registered in lleaven!” said Mary,solemnly, 
“and my fate is sealed! Farewell then, dear Lo- 
raine,” she continued, with dignity. “Prayformc, 
that I may heeotnc puré cnougli to he worthy of the 
voeation I aspire to; and let me hear soon that you 
are happy.” As she spoke, she held out her hand, 
which the young inan was about to take, but impelled 
by an impulse which he could not restrain, he folded 
her in his arms, presscd her fundí y to bis heart, and 
imprinted a kiss for the lirst time in his life on her 
puré bul colorless lips. 

“Farewell! thou most perfect, most beloved of 
beings. Farewell till we mect agaiu.” And re¬ 
leasing her from his arms, he ruslied out of the rootn. 

“üh! farewell forever!” cried Mary, and siuking 
on a chair, she covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed aloud. The State of agitation, however, that 
she hud been in for so large a portion of the day, bad 
80 exhausted ber that even this natural vent to her 
feclings soon dried up, and being cxcecdingly fuint 


and anxiotis, at the same time to avoid observation, 
>he retired to ber chanilier, wliere, after reposing for 
an liour or two, and again oflering up her supplica- 
tions for fortitude and resignatinn, she succeeded in 
regaining such a degree of composure as enahled her 
to rejoin the family wiihout inereasing tiie nnxietv of 
her kind friends, by any addilional alarm on her ac- 


CIIAPTER VIII. 

On returning to the library, Mary foiind Eloisc slill 
lying lunch in the same State, and learned that her 
situation hud given so mueh alarm to her parents, that 
unknown to her they liad sent olí for the physician. 
Ilis arrival seeuied to agilate and distress the invalid 
exceedingly, and it was with diiíiculty that her mother 
could prevail upon her to answeranyof his questions. 
As he was the friend, however, as well us the physi¬ 
cian of the family, he remained sume hours, and 
whilst apparently engaged in convcrsation with the 
others, took opportumties of watching his patient 
when otf her guard, and at lcngtli having satislied 
hiuiself with respeet to her coiidilion, he rose to go. 
Mr. and Air?. Deland botli tollowed him to the door, 
when he declared it to be his dccidcd opinión lliat 
the seat of her disease was in the mind, and recom- 
meuded travelling as soon as the season would per- 
niíl, as the most likelv means of restoring her health. 
Fully approvmg of the prescribed cure, though not 
believing in ihc supposed cause, the unxious parents 
returned to the library; when the father, bending over 
his duughter, said, with his usual gentle plavfuluess, 
“Eloise, the doctor ascribes your siekness to disnp- 
pointment at Ellison’s departure.” 

“And leí him. He is weleomc,” said the invalid, 
langnidly. 

“Well, take care of yourse'f, my swcct, litlic 
daushter,” said the kind futher, as he stroked the 
luxuriant ílnxen ringlets from the marble brow of 
his beloved ch i Id, “and do not break your heart 
becmise that self-willed man would not stay to be 
latighcd at; and, as soon as tiñe weather comes, we 
will go and take a long journev. Perhaps we may 
even visit that far-fanied country which this strange 
man coinés from.” 

“I shall see a much better country before that 
time,” replied the daugliter. Mary looked at Eloise 
and wondered how she could ihns distress her father, 
who iminediately made an excuse for leaving the 
room to lude, as Alary was well assured, ihc agita¬ 
tion she liad excitcd. This wonder was the greater 
as she was convinccd from all that had passed, that 
the invalid did not really believe lierself to be in 
danger, nay, that she even flatlered berself that if 
Loraine wcre once divested of all hope of Alary’s 
ever being his, a revival of the preference which 
she believed be had once bestowed upon her would 
be the natural consequence, and in the generosity of 
her heart, Alary determined that she would nevor in 
any way be the means of obstructing such a consum- 
uiation. 

From tbis time litlle occurred to disturb the quiet 
monolony of lheir lives. Loraine liad for a week or 
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two wrillen almos! dnily to Mary, using evcry argu-< hor wish to die, ns she had formcriy done. Indeed 
ment that allbction conld prompt to induce hcr to ? she nstonishcd Mary cxceedingly, onc dav, bv asking 
chance her rcsolution; and whcn lie fnüed in this to \ if she kncw whether Lominc were still in Eneland, 
bcg to be permitted another interview before he left / and whether she thoneht it probable tliat they wonld 
the conntrv, as it was his inlention «hortly to do. Rut ^ «ee him should they visit that coitntry. Marv felt 
she plended so pathetically to be spared the trial, and \ snrprised, and evcn shocked at the State of mind tliat 
represcntcd so stronsrly the inetleciunlriess of sueli a : these questions evinced; hut ever kind and conside* 
meeting. that he generously guve up liis own wishes j rnte, she nttrihnted it to the weakness of discase, and 
for the sakc of sparing the feelinca of the bcinr he so j. pitied instead of blnming the snflerer. 
fondly loved. The chance whicli had taken place j Mr. Delnnd one dav entered the librarv whore his 
betwecn these young people of coursc had not passcd ] wife, Mary and Adelaidc were nll seated around the 
unobscrved hy Mr. and Mrs. Delnnd. hut such was \ conch of the invalid. “I ha ve,” said that parent, 
their conlidencc in the prudencc and richt feeling of ( “jnst rcceived a verv important epistle, and as it is a 
this beloved child of their ndoption, that thev dcter- < general concern I will read it nloud.” But to rnake 
mined not to distress her with questions as lonc as \ the intelligenec nndcrstood, we mnst premisc a short 
she rcmnined silent on the subjcct; so that wlien a } cxplanation. Mrs. Deland’s fathcr. and of conrse 
note carne to Mrs. Deland front Loraine, takinc leave 1 Marv’s prandfather. had been a very rich planter in 
of hersclt and the rest of the fatnily, and thanking ? St. Domingo, before the revolt of the blacks in that 
thein in the lmndsoinest manner for their kindness, < coiintrv, and had scvcral years previous to the period 
she simply expressed her regret for bis loss, but with- < of which we are spenking, authorized a gcntleman 
oul snying anvlhing that seemed to cali for ati expía- < fully qualilled for the business, to sce nfter the reco- 
nation. .Still, however. she could not divest hcrself \ veryof the clainis he had on the Frcnch covernment, 
of the suspicion that Mary had actcd precipitately < in conseqnence of the mímense losses he had sus- 
in conseqnence, perhnps of some little pique, and < tnined by the revolution; and the letter which Mr. 
thus been guilty of an act of injuslice, which would > Deland read was from that gentlemnn. saving that the 
ere lonc brmg with it the bitter panes of repent-¿ monev was rcceived, and he only waited lor instruc- 
anee, which to a mind so acutcly sensitivo would, í tions to forward it. 

she fenred, desiroy the springs and energies of lite | “Let us nll yo to Pnris tocether to eet it!” cricd 
And indeed it would liave been diliicult for a stranger ^ Eloisc, with as much nnimation ns though she were 
to determine which of these lovely beings was likely J in the heydavof healtli and vigor. “And as expense 
lo he the first to repose in her place of rest. for thouch i will not now be an object of so much considera!ion, 
Mary still moved about, and zealously shared with < Adelaide too can be of the party. ITurry ma and 
her aunt the otlice of nursc to Eloise, the color had < Marv, to cet readv, and I will hurrv to eet well. 
almos! entirelv t’orsakcn her cheoks, her forin wa« ! Yon two heiresses will reallvhavea deliclitful errand 
rapidly wasting, and the step which had so Intel y been < to París, to co and reccive your fortunes.” As she 
all lightness and elasticily, was nowslow and lancuid; < spoke, she turned to thosc she nddressed with a look 
whilst the sweet music of her voice was scarcclv ever < of sm prise at their silence. and was strnck at the sight 
lieard. In vain for her did the davs becin to Icncthen, ^ of the bit? tcars that trembled in the oyes of eaoh. 
and the light creen of the limpie and the willow pul <, while Adelaide cast her evos on the floor ns if at a 
forth. No loncer did she noticc the tulip shaped buds i loss how to look. There are times when the mind 
ot the hickory, weleome the creen bullís of the daf- c remains nbtusely insensible to the tnost self-cvident 
fodil, or hail the little b!ue birds that carne lo speak \ truth«, and otliers acain whcn trilles light as air in an 
to them of sprinc. í^princ, the approach of which j inslant strike conviction to the lieart. And thus it 
she had been wont to watch with so much delight. < was with the dvinc girl. In a moment the book of 
fcjprinc, the sea son of tlowcrs. thosc sweet persomfi- ( fatc was opcne<l before hcr. and she read her own 
catión» of overv beautiful idea, had now no charms j approach me dealh in olear and legible charactcrs. 
for her. Eloise was fasl sinkmc i uto a youthful tonib, > A screnm escaped hcr as the reality of her situation 
and thourh Mary never conld recret the eílorl she had { presenied itsclf to hcr mind, and she covered her face 
mude to snvc her, she felt that her all of earthly hap- \ with her thin. white hands, as if to slint out the fright- 
piness had l>een sncrifieed in vain. Her aunt and > ful trutli. Her fnther, unablc to encounter the painful 
únele, with a sort of tacit ncknowledgmcnt that the i scene. had left the room; and Adelaidc, anxious nt 
thing was Impeles». had censcd to speak of travcllinír, $ all times to act the coinforter lo her almos! idolized 
and had, contrary to their previous intentions, sent ' parent. had ¡mmediately followed him; whilst as if 
for Adelaide from sehool; wltile Theodore, who had > by one impulse Mrs. Deland and Mary sunk on their 
been lor the last lew months on business for his t'uther t knces by the side of the conch. Lonc and earnestly 
in the South, was ursed to basten homo. All these ] did they prav for the poor sullerer; and whcn at lenglh 
things Mary looked upon ns certnin indicalions that < in compliance with her request they aróse, they found 
they considerad Eloise’s lile drawing near to n cióse; c her countenance composed, but n dark and seilled 
but to the young invalid herself they only nppcared ! gloom pervaded her evcry feature. From that time 
a» natural prepnrations for the ab*enec from lióme ( she scarcclv ever spoke to anv one, furthor than to 
that had been so long contemplated; and though she ( answer anv question that was put to her respecling 
was now loo weak to sit np in a chair unsupported, < her personal wants. This State of mind was exceed- 
she still talkcd o) getting well as the weather became ( inglv (bstressing to all, but cspccially to her ge tille, 
warmer, ñor ever eveu to Marv spoke of dealh, or ' amiable and truly piou» mother, for in spite of all her 
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maternal fondness, she could see nothing in ¡t but the , 
frowardness of a spoiled cluld; whicli, though obligcd 
to subinit, was too wayward to do so witliout grumb- 
ling at that whieh it could not resist. And such had 
ever been Eloise’s disposition. She had never learncd 
to discipline her mind to the pious duty of submission. 
All her excellcnce lay in the posscssion of those quali- 
tics which grave her such dominión over those around 
her, that they wcre willing to be led by her, so that 
she, pcrhaps, unknown to either herself or Mary, had 
been a powerful instrument in the hand of Providence 
in the formation of that perfect pattern of humility 
and gentleness that her cousin had ever exhibited. 
For n considerable time Mr. and Mrs. Deland walched 
■with great anxiety to see their beloved invalid dis- 
cover sorne signs of wishing for the Services of a 
clergvman, and had oflen consulted together on the 
duty of proposing to her to scnd for one; but as oflen 
parental tenderncss shrunk from the idea of distres- 
sing and asitating her. They wcre, however, very 
nuicli relieved by the arrival of Theodore, for whom 
Eloise had always evinced a great pnrtiality, as well 
as a degree of deference that she but seldom diseo- 
vered for any other person. And it was with un- 
speakahle dclight that they saw, after he had been at 
home a few days, and had devoted himself as he did 
most unremittingly to the comfort and support of his 
dying sister, that a gradual change evidently took 
place in her counlenance and manner. At first aflec- 
tion, unassisted by religión, might have hesitated in 
pronouneing the alteration to be for the better, for she 
only became agitated and restless instead of gloomy 
and composcd; but the parenls kncw the human heart 
too well not to see in that uncasiness the awakening 
of conscience, the onlysure preparation for penilence 
and pardon; ñor was it long before their suspicions 
werc confirmcd by Theodore’s requesting his falher 
to send for a clergvman. Though there was not one 
within severa! miles of thcm, he obeyed the summons 
in an incredibly short time. lie spent several hours 
with the dying girl, and when at length he took his 
leave, he left her calm, plncid and resigned. No 
clond now rested on her lovely counlenance, she 
trusted she had made her peace with her Maker, and 
was consequently at pcace herself, and with all the 
world. As ¡f Providence had kindly spared her till 
Theodore’s relurn, that her parents might have all 
their children lo support and comfort them,she gently 
breathed her last, whilst her brother and Mary, who 
were bolh sitting beside her at the time, believed she 
was yet sleeping. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Etoirr months had passed over since the yotingand 
beauliful Eloise had been laid in her peueeful grave, 
over whieh the lily, the province rose, and the exqui- 
silely puré japónica had each bloomed in succession, 
under the watchful care of Mary and Adelaide, and 
had each in their turn withercd and died like her 
bcncalh them. Even the white cluster rose, which 
seemed for a long time determined to resist the how- 
ling storms of winter, and had clung to the white 
marble stone that stood at the head of the grave, as if 

__ i 
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in ¡mitntion of the hope of the Christian, had been at 
last obligcd to give way, and a shect of snow, coid 
and white as she it cnshroudcd, had long covered the 
spot whero they had been. The first bitter tears had 
given way to a soft and not unpleasing sadness. 
The father’s manly spirit liad again revived, and the 
mothers sweet and gentle nature had again begun to 
fiad relief in her duties and her religión. Adelaide 
had returned to school; and Theodore, whosc grief 
for the death of a sister, who had ever marked hiin 
with distinguished tenderness, had again bogan occa* 
sionallyto mix amongst his young companions. The 
money from France had been receivcd, which, how¬ 
ever, Mary would gladly have deelined taking any 
of, though the sum was sulficient to place her not 
only in a State of independence bul of aílluence, had 
not her únele positively insisted upon it» being pro- 
perly invesled in her own ñame, and at her own dis- 
posal. The death of Eloise had been deeply felt by 
Mary, for they had been so closely united during the 
whole of their lives, that when deprived of her it had 
seemed as though she had lost a part of herself; and 
as from this, and her other cause of deep rooled sor- 
row, her health continued rapidly to decline, her kind 
friends began to be seriously apprehensive that it 
w’ould not be very long before she again rested by 
the side of her who had been her companion through 
life. On her account, therefore, they once more 
began to talk of travelling as soon as the spring 
should unfold its flowery breast to be fanned by soft 
breezes. Mary, however, invariably objected to the 
proposition, declaring that her only wisli was to re- 
muin as much as possible in the quiet seclusion of 
home. Earnestly had she prayed to be enabled to 
regard hirn, who had so long possessed her whole 
heart, in the light only of a brother; but in vain, for 
her heart was as fondly and dcvotedly engrossed by 
the same object as ever. She was one day sitting 
alone, for Mr. and Mrs. Deland were gone to pay a 
visit of sympathy to an oíd friend, who had, like 
thcmselves, deposited a beloved cliild in the grave, 
when she was aroused from the melancholy musings 
in which she had been long engrossed, by the sound 
of sleigh bells. Expeeting to see her aunt and únele, 
though surprised at ihcir early relurn, she went to the 
window and caught a slight glancc of a gentleman 
in deep mourning, Crossing the piazza and about to 
enter the front door. A certnin alertncss in the step 
eonvinced her it was not her únele, and her next 

i 

i thought was to escape to her chambcr to avoid the 
sight of a stranger; but before she had time to do this 
the parlqr door opened, and she beheld Loraine. 

The suddenness of the surprise, we might almost 
say shock, united to the wcak State of her bodily 
frame, was too much for her, and she sunk instanlly 
in a State of insensibility on the (loor. She had lain 
in that situation for a considerable time, when gra- 

I * dunlly sound», sweet as the voices of ángel», seemed 
to be floating in the nir and falling softIy on her ear, 
and by degrecs she distinguished the words, “Mary, 
iny beloved! Myadored Mary! open those beauliful 
eyes, and let me see that you live!” Scareely know- 
ing whether all was not a dream, Mary attempled to 
raise her head from the sofá on which Loraine had 
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ES THE LOVELIEST. 


placed her, and to look around. In a moment the < 
lover in a Iraiisport of joy clasped her in hís arms. I 
“My lo ve! my wil'e!" he exclaimed, as he held her ^ 
passionately to his heart, “say tliat yon forgive the > 
pain I have cuused you, aud that you are now well ^ 
and as happy as your devotcd lover!” Mary, now i 
fully restored to coiisciousness, disengaging hersclí) 
from his embrace, walked wilh an air of ofTended ) 
dignitytoa chair at some liltle distancc, and sat down j 
iu sileuce. Loraine stood for an instant, transtixcd > 
and stnpelied; but the unequivocal proof that he had > 
just luid of his power over her liearl, happily carne > 
to his recollection, and druwing a chair gently to her l 
side, he suid, “can you wonder, my beloved ! that my \ 
delight at once more seeing you, should have driveit j 
me a litlle beyond the bounds of mere etiquette?” ? 

“You sectil to have forgolten,” returned Mary,? 
both speaking and looking with chilling coldness; > 
“that the barrier whieli exists between us, makes ' 
this language altogether improper.” > 

“I am not come without my credentials, RIary!” > 
he replicd, with mildness, but not wnhout an air of < 
ofl'ended feeling. “I have a letter here,” and as he > 
spoke, he took one froin his pocket, “wrillen with a i 
dying iiand, by one whoin 1 mourn as sincerclv as > 
evcr brother mourned a beloved sister. Read it, i 
Mary! and you will see that I have not acted from > 
mere head-strong impetuosity.” Mary took the letter, \ 
and as well as her agitalion W'ould permit, she read l 
the following:— j 

“ To CirAnr.rs Loraine, Esq. 

“The ncar nppmaeh of dcatli, wliich calis for a \ 
strict self cxaminalinn, has at length made me sen- > 
sible of mv eruelty and injusticc toward one of the , 
noblest aud loveliest of human beings. Loraine I > 
atn dying, and before we meet agam I shall have < 
risen abuve the hule feeling* of humanity, which ; 
W’ould blush at the ucknowlcdgment I am now about ] 
to makc, even thougli it wcre to perfortn an act of ? 
duty, aud to inake reMitution to the injured. I have ) 
loved yon, Loraine! Sinee the first evening we met < 
t you have had cutiré possession of my heart; and / 
nover liaving beca in the habit of practising the > 
dillicult ta*k of subiuittmg, the fatal passion soon > 
acquired an uncontrollablc power over iny miiul. I > 
strngglcd, bul. alas! my strngele was not to subdiic, ^ 
but merely to eonooal.and when at last Mary beeaine > 
acquainted with the nature of the poison that lay al \ 
my heart, and gencrotisly ollcred toresign niI herfond > 
hopos of happmess for my suke, I was so wickcd, so ¡ 


selfish. so unprincipled as to accept the sacritice, in 
the vain and foolish hojie that when convmccd vou 
conhl never possess her, yon tniglit turtt vonr thoughts 
toward inc. The resnlt was what misfit have been 
expected, and what 1 deser ved: and I now lliunk my 
God that he did not grant suecos to my piaos, aiul 
thtis lead me on, stop by stop, to a deeper and darker 
conrse of sin. Mary lias ever since been the añec- 
tionate friend. the tender nnrse, nnd the uncomp'ain- 
ing sntlcrer; her heart, I can see by her palé eheek 
and wasted form, is slill yours, and 1 trust she will be 
rewarded for all site has endured. bvtliat sweet unión 
which two such licarts are alone enlculated tosecure. 

“Farewol!, Loraine! Forgive nnd prav for me; 
and if the departed have the pow’er of watching nver 
those who stilí reniain beliind, you and she whoin vou 
so londlv love, will ever be the objeets of the tenderes* 
caro ot Kloise. 

“Theodore will forw’ard Ibis letter to you as soon 
as the lust sigli has eseaped my bosom.” 

When Mary liad fmislied reading this letter, she put 
her hnndkerclnef to her eyes, nnd gave veut to a vio* 
lent gtish of tears. Loraine left her for u time to in¬ 
dulge tliis natural burst of feeling; but as ber emotion 
bogan to subside, lio said with teuderness, “you see, 
dearest, I have not acted without authority; and tliere 
is now nothing to oppose my calling you mine.” 

Rut before Mary liad time to rcplv, lier únele and 
aunt returned from tbeir ride. A succession of sur- 
prises, liowcver, seemed to await the agitated girl this 
inorning, for instead of expressing astonisliment at the 
sight of Loraine, they reecivcd him as one who liad 
been rnueh longer in coming thaa tliey had expected; 
and she soon learned that Theudore had, at his sister’s 
request, sliown her letter to his purents alter her death, 
and that Mr. Deland liad received a subsequent letter 
from Loraine, saying it was bis intention to be with 
thcm in the cuurse of a few weeks; but her relatives 
with their usual considcration had avoided giving 
Mary any inlimation of those things, from a coavic- 
tiou that it would be more ngrecable to her feeling» 
to reccive tlieni from her luver himsclf. And mu a 
liltle had they congratulated themselves on the course 
they liad pnrsued, as the long lime lie was in making 
his appearance had begim to raise an alarm in their 
ininds, even for his lile itsclf. Two successive ship- 
wrecks had iudeed put that Ufe in no sinall daneer; 
but now he was come, and it is searccly necessary 
for us to add, that afler a proper time had elapsed, he 
was united to los beloved Mary. 



“ M Y FORTUNE’S ‘M A D E!” 


E Y MAEY At EXIMA SMITH. 


My voung friend, Cora Lee, was a gay, dashing 
girl, fond oí' dress, and looking ulways as lí, to uso a 
common saving, just oul of a band box. Cora was 
a bolle, of conrsc, and hud inaiiv admirers. Aitiong 
ihc nuinlier of these, was a yonug man immed Kd- 
ward Douglass, who was tho verv “pink” of neat- 
ness, in all matters pertaimng to dross, and execcd- 
ing particular in his obscrvancc of the little proprie- 
tics of lile. 

I snw. from tho firsí, that if Dousriass pressod his 
suil, Cora’s hcart would be an ensy conquest; and so 
it proved. 

“How admirubly they are fittcd for cach othor,” 
I remarkcd to my husband, on tito nieht of tlio wed- 
dins. “Their tastcs are similar, and thcir Imbits so 
much nlikc, that no violenco will lie done to ihe fecl- 
ínes of eithcr. in the more intímate associatiotis that 
marriago brings. llolh are neat in pcrson and orderly 
by inslinet; uml both ha ve good principios.” 

“Krom all present appeaiances. the match will be 
a good ono.” replicd my hnsliand. Thore was, I 
thoiight, soincthmg like roservation in his tone. 

“J)o voté rcally think so?” I said, n little ironicnlly; 
for .Mr. r'mith s approval of the marriage was hardlv 
warm cuoush to smt my fancy. 

‘•Oh. certaiuly! Why not?" lie rcplicd. 

I fclt a little frettedal niy husband's modeof speak- 
¡ng; but made no further reniark on the subjeot. He 
is never verv enlhusiastio, ñor suiuruine; and did not 
mean, in this in<tance, to donht the titness of the par- 
ties for happiness in the marriave State, as 1 hall una- 
giued. For myseif, I warndv approvcd my friend’s 
choioe. and called lierhu>hand a Ineky man to secare 
for his rompan ion throiurh lile, a womun so admiia- 
bly fittcd to make onc likc hitn lmppy. lint a visit 
wliicli 1 paid to Cora, one da y, ahout six weeks altor 
the honey-moon liad expirod, lossoncd my cnthnsiasm 
on the suhjert, and uwoke some nnpleasant douhts. 
It liappened tlial I called soon aller breukfast. Cora 
met me in the parlor, looking like a verv fright. Fhe 
woro a soilcd and rnmplcd tnorning wruppor; her 
hair was in papers; and she liad on dirty slockings, 
and a pair of oíd slippers down at the lieels. 

“Bloss ino, Cora!” said I. “What is the matter? 
llave you been stek?” 

‘•No. Why do youask? Is my dislialnllc rather 
on the extreme ?” 

“Candidly, I think it is, Cora," was my frank an- 
swcr. 

“Oh, well! No matter,” she care'.essly replied, 
“mv forUine's mude." 

‘‘I don’t clc.irly understand you,” suid I. 

“I’tn tnarried. you know." 
i “Yes; I ain awarc of that fact.” 

“No need of being so particular in dress now.” 


^ “Why not?” 

| ‘•i)idn’t I just say?” replied Cora. “My fortune’» 
| made. I've gol n hushand.” 

< lieueath an a ir of jestmg, was apparent the real 

< oarnestness of my friend. 

s “ You dros.-cd witli a can-ful regard to taste and 
; ncatness in order lowm Edwurd's love/ - ’ said I. 

| “Certainlv I did.” 

s “And shoitid you not do the same in order to re'.r.in 
( it? - ’ 

í “Wliy, Mrs. Sniith! Do you think my luisbnnd’s 
( atleetion goes no dooper tlian my drt>s? 1 shoitid be 
( very sorrv indecd tu think that. lie lovcs me for 
( mvself.” 

} “ No donht of that in the worid. Cora. But rcim in- 

• l>er, that he cantioi sce what is in yonr muid except 

< l»y what you do or say. If lio admires yonr taste, for 
( instaure, it is not l'rom niiv abstiuel appreeiation ol 
( it, but Itecausc the taste niuuilesls it^elt in what you 
j do And, depend lipón it. lie will liud it a very hard 
{ matter lo approve and adiniie yonr corred ta.-te in 
5 dress, for instaure, when y«*u ap¡>ear befuru hiiu.day 
J aller dnv in yonr pre-ent nnatliaetive attire. Jf you 

* do not dress well for yonr hu^haud's oyes, for whose 

I cves, pmy do you dress? Yon are as neat when 
ahroad, as yon were hcfore yonr marriago.” 

‘•As t<> that, .Mrs. rhmlli. common deeeney reipures 
me to dress well w lien I go upon the Street, or into 
< eotnpany; to say nothiug of the pride une nuturally 
< feo Is in looking well ” 

( “And dnes not the sanie eonunon deeeney and na* 
t tumi pnde argne as strongly m favor ol' yonr dressmg 
| well «t lióme and for tiie oye of yonr hu-hand. whose 
J approval. and whose udmiration musí he deurer lo 
J you than the approval and udmiration ol' the whole 
{ worid ?” 

$ ••Bul he duosn ’t wanl to see me riírged out in silks 
/ and satins all the time. A pretty bilí my dress maker 
j woiihl have agaiust lmn m that ovont. Ldwurd lias 
j inoro sonso than that, I ilatter mysoif.” 

^ ‘••'Street or hall rooiu attire is one thing, Cora; and 
< beeoining homo apparel another. M e louk for both 
1 in their place.” 

£ Thus 1 argued witli tlie thoughtloss young wife.but 
^ my words made no inipresMon. M’heu ubreud. she 
< dressed wilh exqnisite taste, and was loveiv to look 

Í upon; bul at lióme she was curóles* and sloverily. and 
mude it almost imponible lor lliose who sasv her lo 
realizo that she was the bnlliuut beauty they liad met 
^ in oonipany but a Miort time iiel'ore. But even this, 

{ did not last lona. I noticed. altor a few nmnths, that 
the hahits of homo were eoiilinning themsolves, and 
heeouiing apparont ahroad. 11er fortune was mude, 
and why should she now wasto time, or employ her 
^ thoughts ahout matters of personal appearance 
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“my fortuke’s made.” 

The babits of Mr. Doucrla»*, on fhe contrary. rlitl . only with a Ion? bcard, but with n bosom and cebar 
not cilanco, líe was as orderly as Inifore; and dres- > tbat were both soilod and nimplcd. 
sed with lite samo rocard to neatncs». IIc never np- > “Why, Edward! How you do look!” said Cora, 
poared at the breakfast labio in the inorning without > “You’vo ncithcr sha ved ñor put on a olean .shirt.” 
heing sha ved: ñor d id lie lounge about in llie evening | Edward stroked his face, and run bis lingera alón? 
in his sbirt sleeves. The slovcnly babits inio whieh ) the edge of bis collar, remar king, inddleiently, as he 
Cera had fallen, annoycd liitn seriously; and siill > did so. 

inore so, vben hor carolcssness about lier appearance 5 “It’s no matter* I look well enoudi. Tliis being 
bogan to immifest itsclf abroad as well as at heme, i so very parí ¡cilla* 1 in dress, is waste of tuno; and 
When he hintod any thing on the subjoct. slic dnl not S l’m iretting tirod of it.” 

hesjtato to roply, in a jestinginanner, that hor fortuno s And in litis trim Douglass went o(T lo his bu*incss, 
was made. and she need not trouble hersclf any loiiger s miirh to the annoyance of his wife, who could not bear 
about how she looked. ) to seo lier huslmnd looking so slovenlv. 

Doudassdid not feel verv much compliinentcd; but í (íradually the declension froni neatness went on, 
as he had his share of trood sense. lie saw that to s until Edward was quite a rnntch for his wife, and yet, 
a asume a coid and oilended manner would do no < strange to sny, Cora had not taken the hint, brond as 
good- | it was. In her own person she was as uutidy as 

“If vnur fortune is made, so is mine,” he rcplied. í ever. 
on onc coca-don, quito eoolly, nnd indirt'ercntly. Next < About six months after their marriace, wc invited 
inorninc he made his appearance at the breakfast < a few friends to spend a social evening with us, Cora 
table, with a beard of twenty-lbur honrs’ growth. | and her husband among the numher. Cora carne 
“You havn’t shaved tliis niornimr, dear,” said < alone, quite carly, and said that her husband was very 
Cora, to wlióse oves the dirlv looking faec of her < inueh engaged and could not come until afier tea. 
husband was partieulnrly unpleasant. j My voung fricnd had not taken inuch pains v, ith her 

‘•No.” he rcplied, carclcssly. “It’s a serinu» ) uttirc. Indecd, her appearance morliñcd me, as it 
trouble to shave every day.” j contrasted so deeidedly with that of the other ladies 

••lint you look so nuich better with a cleanly ? who were present; and I could not lielp suegesting 
shaved face.” j to her that she was wrong in being so inditferent 

“Looks are nothing—case and comfort, every- > about her dress. But she laughinglv replicd to me— 
tliin?,” said Douglass. > “You know my fortune’» mude novv, Mr». Smitli. 

“lint cominon decency, Edward.” ; I can a fiord tobe negligent in these matters. It’sa 

“I see nothing indcceut in a long beard,” replied > grcat waslc of time'to dress so niuch.” 
the husband. ^ I tried to argüe against tliis, but could niakc no im- 

írlill Cora argued, but in vain. Ilcr husband went ) pression upon her. 
ofl'to his bnsiness with his unsliaven face. > About an hour after tea, and while we wrre all en- 

“ I don ’t know whether to shave or not,” said Don- ) enged in pleasant conversaron, the door of the parlor 
glass, next mornin?, running over his rough face, ) oponed, and in walkedMr. Douglass. At íirst glance 
upon whioh was a beard of forty-eight honrs’ growth. Si thought I must be mistaken. But no, it was Ed- 
His wife luid haslilv thrown on a wrnpper. and, with l ward hiinsclf. But what a figure he dideut! His 
süp-shod fect, and licad like a mop. was lounging in : uneonibed liair was standing np, in stiil' spikes, in a 
a large roeking chair awuiting the breakfast boíl. j lmndred difieren! directions; his face could not have 
“For inercy's snke, Edward, don’t go any lonrrer } fclt tlic touch of a razor for two or thrcc davs; and 
with tliat shoekinclydirty face,” spokc up Cora. “If < he was guiltlcss of clean linen for at leas! the saíne 
vou know how dreadfullv yon looked.” j lcnglh of timo. Ilisvestwas soiled; his boots un- 

“Looks are nothing,” replied Edward, stroking his \ hlaeked; and there was an umnistakcable hole in one 
beard. < of his elbows. 

“ Why, what’s come over you all at once?” < “Why. Edward!” exolaimed his wife.with a look 

“ Nothing, only it’s such a trouble to shave every , of mortilication and di<tress. as her husband carne 
¿ay.” £ across the room, with a face in whieh no conscious- 

“But yon did'nt shave yesterdav.” \ uess of the figure lie eut eould be delreted. 

“Iknow; I am justas well olí' to-day, as if I had. | “Why tny dear fcllow! What is the matter?” 
So initeh saved at any rale.” ( said my husband, franklv; for he pereeived that the 

But Cora urged the matter, and her husband finallv l indios were beginning to ti ler, nnd tbat tlie gentío* 
yieldcd, and mowed down the luxuriant growth of c men weie lookmg at eaeli other, and írying lo re- 
|K?¡ird. ( press tlieir risible tendeneies; and therefore deemed it 

“How niuch better you dq&lootl” sayl the young j best to throw oír all reserve on the subjoct. 
wife. “Now don’t go nnuther day without sha -1 “The inatter? Nothing’s the. matter, I believe 
ving.’’ " J Why do you ask?” Douglass looked grave. 

“But why should 1 ^ake so much trouble about ? “Well mav he ask what’s the matter?” broke in 
mere looks? I’m just as good with a Ion? beard a* ? Cora, energetically. “How could you come herc ia 
with a siiort one. It’s a greatdeal of tTouble to shave j such a plight!” 

every dav. You can leve me just as well; nnd why j “ In such a plight ?” And Edward looked down at 
aoed I carc about what other» sav or tliink?” > himself; felt his beard. and run his fingers through his 

On tho following rnorning, Douglass nppearcd not Mía ir. “What’s the matter? Is anv thiag wrong !" t 


“You look as if you’d just wakcd up lrom a nap . after us, prettv sore. He found his wife in tears and 
oí a week with your clolhes on, and come o ti’ with- c sobbing almost hysterically. 

out washing vour lace or combing your huir,” said < “I’vcgot a curriage al the door,” he Raid lo me, 
my hiwbtuid. < aside, lialf lnughing, lialf serums. “ So help her on 

“Oh!" And Edward’s coimlenance brighlcned a J wilh hcr thiugs, and wc’ll retire ia disorder.” 
a linio. Then he said, wilh mucli gravity ol" man- ? “Bul ils loo bad in you, Mr. Dmiglass," replied 1 . 
ner— ? “ Forgive me for making your housc the scene of 

•“I’ve been extremelv hurried of late; and only lef t £ ihis lesson lo Cora," he wliispercd “It had lo be 
my store a fuw minutes ago. I hardlv thought it ^ givon, and I thought I could vcnture to traspasa upon 
worlh while to go borne to dress up. I knevv wc $ your forbearance." 

werc all friends here. Besides, as my fortune ¿t “I’ll tliink aboiil that,” said I. in return. p 
mude" —und he glaneed wilh a look not to be mis- S In a few minutes Cora and her husband retired, 
taken, toward his wife—“I don’t t’eel called upon s and in spite of good breeding and cvorvlhing else, 
to give as inuch attention to mere dress as fonucrly j we all had a henrtv langh over the matter, on my re- 
Before I was married, it was necessary to be par-! lurn to the parlor, where I explaincd the curious hule 
tictilar in these inalters, but now its of no conse-j scene that luid just occnrred. 

qucnce.” j How Cora and hcr husband settlcd the aífair be- 

I turned toward Cora. Iler face was like crim- > fween themselves, I never inquired. But one thing 
son. In a few inontents she aróse and went quickly ) is certain; I never saw her in a slovenly dress after- 
from the room. I loilowed her, and Edward carne » wards, at home or abroad. She was curcd. 


THE FANCY STORE; 

OR, MY FRIEN D S OF THE COTTAGE. 


E Y JULIA A. r A R K E R. 


CHAPTER I. 

'•The ferling licnrt, simplicity of life. 

And elegnnce and taste.” Thomson. 

Stranoe, is it not, tliat so large a share of Ihe hap- 
piness or misery of a human being is dcpendent on 
tiie characters of those with whom he mav come ín 
eonJact in ihe ordinary conccrns of life! The hcart 
is a delicate instrument of many stnngs, vvhich lo 
ihe soft fingering of justice, kindnes9 and svmpathy, 
senda forth ever its sweet karmonies through the 
whole being—or ulters the melancholy music of its 
breaking chords, when roughly swept bv the thouzht- 
lesshandof selfishness! Until ihcdav when the books 
shall be opened, wherein are recorded the secreta of 
our earthly existence, never shull we know how many 
budding hopea we have remorseleaaly trampled to the 
dust, that aaked of us but a liltle fostering care—a 
single beam of kindiiness, to have made them like 
gome sweet floweret of the vale that in the maturitv 
of its loveliness opena ita bosotn to the sun, and in 
return for its cheering warmth yields up its very soul 
a fragrant holocausl to its benefactor! Never shall 
we know how many noble purposes we have un- 
meaningly fruatrnted, how many puré rills of human 
felicity we have unwittinglv lurned into watcrs of 
bitterness! Dost wonder, friend of mine, that my 
thoughts ahould have donncd so sombre a drapery at 
the sight of that sweet country home, that neatles so 
peacefully amid the dark green foliage of its avivan 
guardians, beneath whose drooping bouyhs sleep the 
sunsbine and the shade, as if to remind of those min- 
gled joya and sorrows, that, alas! are no atranger 
gueats in the hornea of eartli? Thou shalt not wonder 
long. Seat thyaelf by me on this green kuoll that com- 
manda a view of the charming pórtico, enwreathed 
with flowering vines that seem ambitious to reach 
the very aummit of the cottage they adorn, bearing 
proudly aloft their precious burthens of beauiv and 
perfume—or take my arra in the apirit of friendly 
converse, while we ramble among the woodlanda 
that skirt the cullivated grounds around it, bo taate- 
fully arranged that poetry might wander enamored 
among their winding patha and shellered arbors, ex- 
acting tribute frora all bright things and fair with 
which to weave her web of golden fancies. 

Rested thiue eye ever upon a holier spot? I grant 
it not one of those sumpluous residences, where pride 
sita portrese at the gale, and erapty ceremony invites 
•within a pageant ihrong to a partieipation of every 
joy, save those over which the hearl presides. Ah, 
no! in many a more splendid residence have I been 
a guest, but this was a home of peace and love. At 


^ richer banqueta have I sat me down, but hcre was 
| elegant and ampie hospitality. In drawing-rooms 
I more gorgcouslv furnished have I songht the ltappi- 
S ness the world ofi'ers, but here was lasteful arrange- 
\ ment and that nir of comfortable case that stops short 
J of magnificence. Elsewhere have I found louder pre- 

Í tensión and warmer profession in friendahip’s cause, 
but here was a truthfulncss and sincerity that stamp 
as genuine the currency of noble naturcs. And as I 
í have gazed Irom vonder window, beneath which thou 

! ' secst the clustering roses, on this river winding mi* 
jestically through its rich strip of meadow land, ever 
and anón revea!¡ng itself to the eye like some mine 
) of precious silver just escaped from its dark abode to 
| meet the glorious sun and melt beneath his glance— 
< or on the dim outline of the far-off mountains, which 
5 seem to invite upward'the wings of thought, 1 have 
^ seemed to realize my beautiful ideal of an earthly 
\ Parad ¡se! God be blessed for mountains! I would 
} have my home in sight of the everlasting bilis, whose 
? “Heaven-built gullcries.” like the anzel-ladder of pat- 
í riarchal visión, link Heaven to earth in harmony,and 
i make this titile globe of oura a neighbor to the skies! 
? But let me tum from nature, fascinating as she may 
j be in all her varied loveliness, and full of that deli- 
| cate syinpathv with all our changcful mooda, that the 
| world does not alwavs ofler to talk of human hearts 

¡ that have strugglcd nobly, albeit, to the superficial 
observer, as it were vainly—that have labored and 
waited—hoped and endured—yca, have been made 

Í perfcct through sufTerings. 

Dr. Carver, the owner of this delightful retreat from 
the noise and bustle of our busy city of brotherly love, 
was the son of one of the most weallhy and respecta- 
ble citizens of the town, and on the death of his father 

I inhcrited with an eider brother an unincumbered and 
ampie fortune. Havingavailed himself of the choice 
advantoges for an acquaintance with medical Science 
for which our good city is so renowned, he nobly re¬ 
solved that, though independent, activity and useful- 
ness should crown his future life. My first acquaint¬ 
ance with him commenced several years after his 
marriage with the lovely and accomplished Mary 
Layton, who, though an orphan and destitute of for¬ 
tune, had been judiciously reared by a widowed aunt, 
under whose gentle guidance she had become every 
thing that is desirable in woman. 

To yonder beautiful spot he brought his charming 
bride, and never did youthful lovers bind themselves 
by the irrevocable vow under happier auspices of the 
purest enjoyment that can gitsh forth from the sin* 
poisoned fountains of earth. With a perfect harmony 
of laste and feeling—worshipping alike the beautiful 
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and truc in nature and art—living for and in caeli 
otlicr, yet not unmindfiil of the cluiinsof our common 
huinnnity and ihe liiglier ones of I lea ven—stirrounded 
bv nll lliose ariiiicial eleganoics that betoken refine- 
inent and cultivation, and which give such a charol 


And here in ibis quiet. chnrining villa, I called upon 
; hopo to fu'(il her sweet promises of the vigorous stop 
c —ihe elasiic spirits—the wnrm, bricht hue of rotura* 
l ing heulth. Huí oh, tho boamiful deceiver, Iike many 
; another volary how long I called in vain. The balm- 


to an existenee uthervviso blest.though ofien mistakcn , laden zcphvrs fanned my cheek, bnt stole not the lily 
as themselves the sources of that leticilv whose well- < therefroin—tliey cooled my burning brow, but left no 
springs are the depths of our spirituul being. I say , trift of strength behind. Anticipatine no solacement 
wilh such blessings in possession, and lil'e’s briglit < frota further medical a id, vvhich I had hitherto found 
firmament so prophctic of uncloudcd days—so ricli in ' fruitloss—disappointed in the fond belief that the pare 
the heart’s inestimable wcalth, that lakcth to itself no i intlucnces «>f country life would be potent to stav the 
wings, savo those dove-like ones that vvaft it back 5 prosrrcss of discase, and say, “thtis far and no further 
from the world'a turbu'ent watersto its shelterinsr ark ( sliult thou go,” yet wilh that strnngc tenacity witli 
of hotne, what goiden dreams musí liave hovered like ¡ which we clin? even to a lile of sufiering, I consentcd 


angels around the sanctuary of their hearts! What <that Dr. Carver, of whose professional skill and rare 
a roseate hue musí liave manlled upon the néctar of \ sncc.ess I had heard ttmch. should be called to my aid. 
life's cup for thcm, and the grcat groan that Creation ( Wert thou ever an invalid ? Then thou knowest how 


utlereth in her travail of woe all unheard, save a lew > wildlv the heart Üultcrs in its altcrnations between 
faintechoes, like the distant murmuring of the sea that • hope and fear as the poor, trembling, nervous paticnt 
left no discord in the harmonios of their own being. < awaits the Corning of one, whom be fancies the de- 
The summer of 18 — found mean invalid in vonder ¡ putv of fate, cominissioned to utter the terrific sen- 
pent-up and populous city, who*e thousand rool's and ) tencc, “dust thou art,” or “take up thy bed and 
gliltering spires looin up proudlv in the dislance. ^ walk.” My comfortable fauteuil had been drawn to 
Every one knows who lias been shut up within his > the window, and as 1 sat up, as an invalid, holding 
own walls, or thrcadcd in the hot season the crowded í in my hand a little gold repeater, that seemed deter- 
streets of a town teeming wilh a busy population, l mined in its slmrgishness never again to tell me the 


W'hen the eye looks up to avoid the glare of the bur- 
nished paveiuent—looks down dazzlcd witli the be- 
wildcring sbeen of the brassy Hcavens above—closes 
in disgust at the legión of disagreeublo sights that 
liaunt vour progress aleverystep—pallid and anxious 
taces that tell of eare-wom existenoe—squnlid and 
tattered poverty wilh prematurc decay writtcn in 
fearful cliaracters upon its brow—business, witli bis 
rapid step respondiug to the calis of ínteres!, and 
hastening forward to his harvest of gain—in fine, 
when every sense scems the inlet of painful cilio- 
tion, how eloqucntly und persuasively tho soul pleads 
agninst the iiiipoverisliineiit towliicli sbe is subjcclcd 
in the unuatural exeilenient of city life, and how our 
wbole nature yearns for the green lields—the dancing 
rivulets and woodland solitudes of rural life! Yes, 
even in healih deeper glows the cheek, and the eye 
kindles wilh new lustre as we anticípate an interval 
of release from the busy temporalices of artificial life 
which bang upon us witli a buneftil inlliience, as I 
have seen the dense parásito moss of a Southern cliine 
sap the strengtli of a noble trec, and cnsbroud it in its 
own sombre drapery. But, to the invalid, in whose 
veins the tide of life creeps sluggishly—whose lan- 
guid gaze and Iceble stops appeal to the heart of syin- 
pathy, how life-inspiring, how alinost galranir the 
sweet dream of the liealth brealliing airs of nature’s 
wild domain! And how we long in the languuge of 
the “Voices of the Niglit,” to go 

luto the blithe nnil brenthiiig air, 
luto tlio soli-inn wooil, 

S ilornn and silont ovorvwhoro! 

Nature witli f.ildod luituis s-oins there, 

Kneeimg at her eveniiig ¡irayor! 

Or wlioro tho deusor (iruve receivvs 
No suulight from abovo, 

Bnt tho rlnrk fotingo mtorwonves 
In 0110 uuhroken roof of Icave», 
l'iuli-rno'itli wliose sloping caves 
The fehadows hurdly in-ive. 


Iiour, my imntrination was busy delinealing a little 
bustling sort of a man, wilh nostrums enough for a 
hospital, and a generous elevation of self-compla- 
eenev, who at the first glimpse at my palé face and 
iitlenuated form liad starled back in ominous astonish- 
rnent, in which dramalic attitude I read my irrevo¬ 
cable sentence! But surely never had the picture 
writing of thi* strange caricaturist been more at war 
witli trutb. My door opened, and before me stood a 
tal), superb figure, whose distinctive air was that man- 
liness that scems to concéntrate in itself the essence 
of all noble qnalilies, softened by a delicate, but un* 
nssuming expression of sympatby wilh sufiering, that 
beamed from a soul-kindled eye, reminding one of 
the “genlle air of spring,as from the morning’s dewy 
ílúwers it comes, full of their fragrance.” Wilh an 
easy gracefulness that bespoke a knowledge of the 
worid, he kindly saluted me, and, without assuming 
that peculiar business air that seems to say my visit 
is a professional one, please basten to the point and 
give me a list of your ailments, he made a few pas- 
sing rcmarks on the beauty of the country at that 
lovely season, and noticing on my table a tasteful 
bouquet of wild flowers, which had been left there 
by u friend, that tbey might tell me a tale of their 
woodland home in their own sweet dialect, he said, 
“ I will not ask yon if you are fond of flowers? They 
are among the objee.ta that we all love, and appeal to 
the purest and holiest sentimenls of our nature. They 
are the illuminated manuscript of a God of love, in 
whose delicate tracery we read His wisdom, good- 
ness and paternal care; for surely if their gentle and 
fragüe lives are sustained by His Almighty energv, 
and ciad in raiment more gorgeous than the spirit of 
beauty ever lavished upon a monarch’s robes, may 
we not implicitly believe that His inteliigent creati/res 
are the far dearcr objeets of His goodness? This cou- 
fidence gives us strength cheerfully to accepl all the 
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allotmenta of His Providence, whether sickness or » 
heallh—whether joy or sorrow.” And, severing a < 
violet from ¡ts blue-robed sisterhood, he proceeded í 
to show how the simplest flower that timidly opens ¡ 
its dewy eye to the moming is in ilself a líale volume j 
of mysteries, which, when interpreted by the eye of j 
taste, and a mind enríched with scientífic lore, di»- ¡ 
courees most eloquently on the glorious attribule» of 
the Great Arlist, whose creatíons mock at the feeble 
altempts of human skill to imítate the inimitable! 

Needless to say that the rich bursts of enthusiasm 
from his highly gifted intellect operated like a lethean, 
making me quite forgetful of every sensalion of lan¬ 
guor and sufiering, and springing from my chair, I took 
from the few books on my mantle-piece a Bótamy, 
saying—“Dr. Car ver, your remarks have awakened 
my passionate love of flower», which with everytbing 
el»e of interest 1 was fast losing in my gloomy forebo- 
dings of early death. Does the country furni&h many 
floral speciraens for analysis?” 

“’Tis unusually rich,” replied he, “and seldom 
do I return from my professional excursión» withoyt 
tome rare and beuutiful gem for my already ponder- 
ous herbarium. And when you find yourself strong 
enough to lake a little jaunt in the country I will send 
my carriage round for you, and Mary and my little 
Ada shall accompany you. They too love flower», 
and in your collectiona and the picturesque scenery 
around u», I hope you may find your health and spirits 
invigoraled.” 

“Ifeel quite strong already, sir,” said I, “andfancy 
1 could ride with only a trifle of fatigue.” Nay, bul 
do not smile, patient listener, at the milder tone my 
malady had so suddenly assumed, and the unwonted 
vigor of the before drooping invalid. Necromancy 
lhere certainly was in the change—but it was the 
charm that lies in a deep knowledge of Hygeia’s laws, 
in the philosophy of which so few of her priesthood 
are initialed. He betieved in the ability of the soul to 
work miracles, and that when she can be persuaded 
to use her high prerogatives, few are the drugs of the 
apothecary she calis lo her aid. With the quick per- 
ception of an adept in his art, he had detected in hi» 
patient a desponding spirit, whose foreshadowing» 
were dark as night—jealously watching every pre¬ 
sago of disease, closing a deaf ear to the sweet min- 
strelsy of nature and the glad voices of hope, and 
spurning the gentle solicitations of the thousand bles- 
sings, that in the saddest of human conditions would 
court the desponding heart and seduce it from it» sor- 
rows. Through the aoul be had touched the springs 
of life, and the harmony of her delicate and intricate 
organization was about to be restored. A few simple 
Iónica only remained upon my table after his depar- 
ture. Ah, thought I, would tbat all whose high mis- 
sion it is lo visit the chainber of sickness and alleviate 
the illa of sufiering humanity could speak words of 
comfort and hope to the disheartened spirit—could 
inspire serenitv and resignation by pointing to that 
Being, who tenderlv svmpathizes in the sorrow» of 
Ilis children, and chaslens but to sanctify—that all bad 
power so to inspire the undving soul with a conscious- 
ness of its own superior dignity, as often to enablc it 
lo brcaK from the tliraldom ofybodily infirinfij^. 


The next visit of Dr. Carver, he led by the hand his 
little daughter, a sweet child of some seven summers, 
with a form over which the grac^s might have held 
their jubilee: acountenance modelled from a cherub’», 
from which looked out such deep, intense blue eyes, 
as revea! a world of meaning in their oxpression, and 
betray all the soul within. And then her huir! oh, 
such hair! why a very shower of bright sunny curls 
hung upon her fine head, and lay about her white 
shoulders like a fountain’s descending spray upon the 
puré marble it bathes! Her voice was all melody, 
sweet as the tones which the serial spirit awakens in 
his own trembling lute! What could I but love her 
ardently, passionately, devotedly? I drew her to me 
and kissed her puré brow, and pressed her tiny hand 
in mine, sealing an aflection that from this moment 
never knew interruption. Daily did she come to light 
up the gloom of my invalid chamber by her almost 
seraphic loveliness, and charm to rest the dark spirit» 
that hovered over it by the merry laugh of childhood’s 
joyousness. At her gentío entreaty I soon found myself 
drawn out to breaihe the fresh air of the morning—to 
see the opening flowers, and bear the blithe carol of 
the birds which filled the very air with the gushes of 
tbeirwild improvisation. Health, so long wooed in 
vain, no longer refused her gladdcning influences! 
Zephyrus now brought henling on his wings! The 
goblet of life again eflervesced with hope and glad- 
ness, and earlh, dismantled of the sombre hues in 
which a morbid faney had so long invested her, once 
more appeared in the beauty and freshness of her 
primeval dawn! None but a convalescent can rea- 
lize the ecstacy that attcnds on restored blessings, 
which are like the migratorv birds that have lefl us 
in the winter of our desolation only to return with a 
richer plumage, a sweeter song. 

The monolony of the day was now agreeably in- 
terrupted by the morning walk or ride in company 
with my little pet and her lovely mother, on a visit 
to some of the benevolent institutions that adorn the 
environ8 of the marble city, and throw over it that 
mantle of moral beauty, whose rich embroidery be¬ 
tray» the fair hand* of Heaven bom charity—or per- 
chance an excursión to the charming Wissahicon, 
where the sylvan deities still hold their court on the 
very border» of fashion’s and mammón’» domain—or 
I by a ramble in pursuit of some of the “ beauteous 
> sisterhood” of wild flower», whose gentle lives were 

I to be sacrificed, and their remains embalraed in my 
flora’» reposilory. Thu» passed a series of happy days, 
each cementing more firmly the links of a friendship 
commenced on their part in sympathy with sufiering 
—on mine in gratitude for the most disinterested kind- 
ness and admíration of the purest and noblest qualities 
of human cbaracler tbat breathe of Edén ere the Ta.ll. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ I.et wenkrr nntures suffer nnrt drspnir, 

Gri’at soul» simtrh vigor from the storiny nirs! 

Grief lint tlie lunguor, but the action briaga. 

And clouda the horizou—but to nerve the wing«.” 

— Ason. 

As time’s silent car passed on, oflen and long was 
I a gucst at the collagc. OiAda had grown up to be, it 
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possible, more beautiful and gifled even than the rieh At this sad intelligence I rose to leave the room, 
spriug of her childhood promi sed. The ¡dol of her \ feelitig ihat a disaster so sudden and overwhelmiog 
parents,sbc had yet been judiciously reared.and taught ■ might elieil even in mintls so well fortified by reli- 
by precepl and exatnple those grand moral lessons, \ gion’s armor, those weaknesses and infirmities that 
wilhout which talent is a fcarful dower, and beanly \ should have no witnesses. 

a rose without perfume. Thougli an only eliild, her j ‘‘He seatcd again,” said Dr. Carver, in a calm and 
wayward faneies had not been allowcd to rove at will ) untremulous voice. “We now have a test of the 
—on the contrary she had early Icarned Ibat lesson so > sineerity of our dailv praver, ‘Thv will be done on 
needl'ul to woman—a noble, solf-sacrifice for tlie good ) earth as it is in Heaven.’ God has taken i» at our 
and happiness of othcrs. In addition to the best ad- \ word. to make us feel that He is the sovereign Arbiter 
vantages of school edueation, her fine mind had re- j of cvents, and has a perfect right to reolaim His gifts, 
ceived that lióme culture that blends and hartnonizes j seeing. perhaps, that thevare stealing our hearts from 
all otlier aequirements, and like the skiiful grouping ? Him who will accept no divided honiage.” 
of a picture, gives to each its relative place and im- ) Then laking the hand of his wife, whose silence 
portance, and to the wliole a beautiful and unbroken > more than words could have done, showed that she 
unity. Il had ever been the object of Dr. Carver to j felt the blow which was to render her worshipped 
make his daughter a useful and practical woman, > Ada the heir of poverty. “Marv,” said he. “our in* 
and tliough born to aíllueuce to enrieli her mind with l heritance is gone, but God in mercy has taken what 
those solid aequirements and habita of self-reliance, j we could best spare—but left all most needful lo our 
that miglil prove to her a source of comfort and peace ) happiness. He has left us each olher—our endeared 
in those dark days of lile, from which weallli can > home—some friends that adversity cannol cool, and 
purchase no exemption. “For,” said he, “fortune, > t|¿e means of still obtaining the essentials to enjoy- 
everywhere cnpricious, is especially so in a country 5 ment. I have healih, and the prolession which has 
like ours, and the tenure by which we hold her gifts j hitherto served rather to fill up Ufe usefullv. will now 
exeecdingly precarious. The imtnediate ancestors > nnswer a double parpóse and insureus independence. 
of the rieh man of to-day have been too poor and I You and mv dear Ada,” he coutinued, “shall never 
menial for his narrow recollection, and children, on \ know while health is spared me anv diminution of 
whose birth honor and magnilicence atlended, have \ the comforts and clcgancies of lile; and if some of 
worn the livcry of servitud©, and drank the cup of ] our summer friends should deserl us, why we will 
punury. I cannol insure my fortune to mv daughter, j cling only the more closely to each olher; and the 
therefore would I bequcalh to her a legacv that adver- ( tried fow who yet remain, and our wreath of happi- 
sitycannot destroy—that circumstances cannoldepre- ( ness shall be fresh and fadeless as before.” 
cíale.” < A few bright, warm tears left their holy fountain to 

But for Ada Carver, rieh in youth, beauly, tnlenl j rest upon his hand, while the smile that played over 
and fortune, what “death-telling seer” would have < the still lovelv features of the wife, and the words, 
dared to array her futuro in anv hues, save the gor- t “I want no more,” were eloquent in rovealinf how 
geous one of her own bright imaginalions? Yet even ( triíiing the valué of all other treasures eompared with 
now were the dark ihreads selected to be ínwoven in ( those inc«tiinab'e gems that lie hidden in warm, truth- 
her web of destiny—clonds yet invisible in her bnl- j fu!, loving hearts. 

liant sky were seen now gathering to iuvolve her day i The next two vears broueht no change to the familv 
in an almost rayless niglit. j of the cottage. save wcaring a deeper channel for 

ll was a summer’s balmy morning, and we were all ? those warm affections that flowed onword in gladnes» 
but Ada assemb'ed in the breakfast parlortoenjoytnc ; and melody. But, alas! that the good should be the 
lengthened social rneal,and to read and discuss in the \ stricken ones of earth! Alas, that the citadel of the 
intervals of our delicious codee—that lalk-exciting r sout that his been once stormed by calamity, seems 
beverage—the news of the morning paper SoonAda j ever after more exposed to its attacks, and, like the 
joined us in her snow-vvhite morning wrapper, her ) ruih’ess invader, re*ts not till he has sacked and left 
luxuriant hair imprisoned in one of tho«e delicately } desoíate the fortress that has once yielded to his arms! 
simple caps tliat givesuch a charni lo a lovelv face. As i I had seen the golden charm that mortals blindly wor- 
a visión ofbeauty she a ppeared before us, and I funcied j ship fode rwhv like the dewy garniture of the moro- 
I saw an expression of joyful satisfuction in the lace of j íng, and no wail of sorrow—no nturmur of dbcontent 
her parents as she filled up the litt!e circle. and hade j broke upon the peaeeful serenitvof the cottage home. 
us good moni in a voice “musical as sil ver bells.” j But how find words to paint the ngonv—the desola- 
The meal was Mili in progresa, when a messenger j non—the de-pair ihat fi'led that hitherto bappv abode 
entered announcing to Dr. Carver ihe entire destruc- s when the hu-diand—the father—the alinosl worship- 
tion of bis city property by a fue, which was still i ped protector and guardián was brought in from one 
raging. He had just invested almost his cutiré for- \ of his prnfessinnal sbsences a senseless paralylic. 
tune in town re<idences, eligibly situaied, which pro-l God hnd indeed pa*sed by in the whirlwind, and 
mised to vie!d him in rents an ampie incomc, and ? cverv liope earth-rooted seemed riven and blnsled 
each day sin ce the purchase had he mtunded lo secure \ with the ficrce tempest. To have breathed words of 
them by insuranoe, which a pressnrc of professional l comfort tbrn liad been a mockerv! Therc are some 
business had hitherto pievcnted. Tlius by a single j ca'amities that fall upon the spirit with a criishing, 
stroka of calatnity's iroii hand liad his ¡ulieriíanee \ deadening weight, Icaving the sutil astonislied, nav. 
been swcpt away topü'er! < slupelied with- th©„gr<?gtt;ess of i‘.s woe—when even 
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the soft p!eadings of religión, and Ihe gentle voices of, • , \» lii e richer blessings remained—ihen the 

sympathy are all unlieard, and uoughl save ihe holy [ illncss of my.futher, tliat has left no hope behind* 
<Jew of lime can give strenglh lo arise and put on the f Though he has never spoken of our wordly condition, 
garinents of resignation. Such was ibis. For Mrs. ¿ ofleu in his dreams ha ve I hcard him alinde lo it so 
Carver the shock had beca too great, and naturesunk $ mournfully and bitlerly, as to convince me that it is 
beneaih ihe load. A violcnt and dangerous illness i the burden of his thoughts bv day. 1 bave health and 
succeeded.and life’s manv slringed hnrp r-eeined about; ihe abilily now lo labor for tbose on whom I ha ve 
lo n'.ter its soft melodv on earth—no more. i hitherto been dependen!. Ilenccforth I live bul for 

Bnt as the warrior who weaves briglit fancies from > one object—lo stipply my pareuts by my own excr- 
chivalry’s romantic. pazc in ihe solí indolenceof peace, i tions with their accustomed comforts while they live 
startsfrom his dreams and arrays bimself for the fierce i—and to retuin in our possession the home that has 
battle, whose thtmder has aroused hiin, so did Ada < ever been so dear to us. Tell tnc now, Annie, how 
Carver, a being so dependent and truthful in pros* < I may best attain my object!” 

porilv, nerve her spirit lor a conílict that demanded ( I besan to remonstrate, and show how impossible 
a noblcr hcroisin tlian that of the tented-field. Her £ I conceived it to be for one so young, so delicutely 
native strengh of cuaracter bursl froin the silken coils < and luxuriously bred, so unlearned in the world’s 
a charmed life had woven around it, and the rich ( ways, to go forlh inlo the walks of business—to come 
fruits of early culture now clustered lipón the young c in contad with the rough points of human charactcr, 
tree and minglcd with its blossoms. As a superior ( and struggle for what had hitherto been enjoyed with- 
being she moved throuzh that mournlul dwclling, now l out an ellbrt. “Only men endowed by nature, with 
lending her gentío ministralions to an impotent father ( sensibilities less acute iban ours, or woincu reared in 
—anón, bending over the couch of a sulfering ntolher ( the highwavs of lite can do this successfully. But 
Her soft, while hand smoolhed the pillow of sickness í how could you, Ada?” 

—balhed the burnins brow—presented the healing 1 ‘‘Tell me no more of this,” said she. “All these 
druar, and prepared the delicate beverage. The day < consideralions have been present to my mind, but 
was to her one lonsr act of self-sacriíice—the night of ? they have not shaken me from my purpose. I feel 
anxious wntchfulness—yot she, who had ever been a ? myself strong to do what duty and aflection alike 
stranger to bodily toil and corroding care, belrayed ¿ prompt.” 

no look of weariness. A calm serenity lighted up > I saw that I had mistnken her character, that there 
her features—a loftv dignity sal upon her brow. Her > w*as that in her that the Gres of trial alone elic.it and 
only prayer had been for life—the lives of the two ¡ purify; that for her, sulfering would consist in inaction, 
beings who secmed. in their tum,to depend upon her i and silently I listened lo the plan she hadalrcady ota- 
for support and comfort. She had not dared to ask | tured. 

for more, so great hnd seemed the boon she craved, \ “llave you not observed,” she continued, “how 
and when, at length. health re-visited one parent, and j large a portion of the mercanlile business of our cily 
the mind of the other became cloudless, though dis- s is transacted by our sex, and that wilhout degradation 
ease still he'd ihe body prisoner, she felt in the fulness | and apparently willi immediate gain? Be not sur- 
of her graiilude an intensity of enjoyment which un- \ prised when I tell you that I have thoiight of opening 
interrupted prosperity never knew. Sotrue it is that \ a store of faney articles, similar to that of Mrs. M.’s, 

when unvisited bysorrow, we are unconscious of our t in- Street. A few davs since, when in town, I 

bliss; wlii'e our doepest and most extatic jovs arise ( saw a bilí upon her store, and, on inquirv, found that 
from a eontrast with sulfnrmg doubt and fear. Strange t she had closed her business to reside in ihe country, 
it may be, yet 1 have soinetimes fancied the felicity ( having amas<ed a considerable fortune. Could I suc- 
of Heaveu would want vitality if luimiu^led ioith\ ceed to her place might we not again be independent? 
team! < Will you do me ihe favor to break this subject to my 

With Dr. Carver the hope of restoration to active í father, who would be so surprised to hear it from me, 
life seemed chimerical. The nature of his disease— j that I should fmd tuyself wholly unable to repel bis 
the severity of the atlack forbade the indulgence of i objections.” 

anv fond anticipation, except that for some years he j Too full of anxiety was my heart for my sanguino 
might be spared to his fatnily as a friend and eoun- j yoting friend. but I vielded lo her wishes, and. as no 
sellor. Mrs. Carver was now sufficiently restored to \ time was to he lost, 1 hastened at once to acquaiat 
take her p'nce by the bedside of her hit'band; and [ Dr. Carver with the purpose of his dnughter. 

Ada had once more lei>ure for rest and recreation. | “Never!” exclaimed he, when I had linished my 
In one of these intervals she grasped my hand as we ; unpleasant task, “never shall my beloved child sub- 
met in the garden wolks, and said, “come with nte, £ mil to this for me. Sooner, far sooner, wou d both 
friend of mine, to ntv room. I have long wanted a £ her mollier and myself become the recipents of public 
prívate interview with you, and you will see thut I < bencficence, litan her gentle nature should be thus 
have a little plan to reveal, in which you will be my | exposed to the toils—the anxieties—the heart aches 
counsellnr, will you not?” S incident to business! Oh, for nivself alone, how 

“Commund me to the whole of my kingdom,” re- j cheerfully could I have borne all Ihe visiiutions of 
plied I —“1 am cntirelv at vour bidding.” < Ileavcn; bul for Mary and her!” llore the hu>hund 

To lier liit'.e boudoir we repaired, and scating her- | and father wept: “ tcars such as angela weep” gushed 
self, she said, “yon see the misfortunes that have be- j fortli. puré nnJ bol y Irotn the dross ol earth, unstuining 
fallen our fatnily—tírst our fo^trae, which tfcscarccly even manhood's chee^-jg ^ef r g^igg'c withín was 
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severo, bul soon a thoughtful calmness setlled upon i of business. From noon till night stood that fair 
his fealures, and I conlinued— , $ voitng girl bebind the counter, answering tbe busy 

“You wish your daughter’s happiness? Self-sacri- < and impatient demanda of the numerous purehasers, 
fice for her parents sake—exertion for their comfort ; wearing that ealm dignity which conscious diitv gives 
can alone secure it under present adverse circum- > in every situalion in Ufe. The rich and fashionable 
stances. Forbiddcn to do this, sbe will vield to your > tossed about the splendid goods, and murinured to 
wishes, but her spirit will piev upon itself and dwell ; each olher their admiration of the beautiful girl before 
unceasingly upon the sorrows that she believes herself > thein—but none eaw the vulture of anxietv preying 
able to alleviate. Consiaer the subject in all its bear- j upon her heart, or detected benealh the fair exterior 
ings, and talk with Ada herself upon it.” < the noble spirit that fainted not benealh ila borden of 

Not many days had elapsed before 1 was again sum- > self-sacrifice. A suliicient nomber of cash pavment* 
moned to the former place of consultation, and, with j she daily received to meet all the wanls of her parenta 
tears of jov, Ada announced to me the final conaent ^ as well as her own—reserving her large bilis, which 
of her parents; and that by her falher’s perrniwicm she | she had credited, for the payment of rent and stock in 
had applicd to a dealer in fancy goods in New York, ^ trade. 

for such an amount of stock as she deemed sufficient j At length tbe day drew near in which she was to 
lo make a beginning in trade; the payment of which \ cancel her obligations to her landlord, and having 
she hoped soon to be able to meet from the profits of \ had an insight into his character, as well as frora an 
her sales. The nert day I accompanied Ada to town \ honorable desire on her own part to meet the demanda 
for the purpose of renting the store in question. The ; against her punctually; she niade out and intrusled to 
carriage landed u* in a remóte part of tbe city before J her collector several bilis, the amount of which was 
a low, dingy looking dwelling, which we had learned ? absolutely necessary for her own engageinenla. 

was the residence of the landlord with whom we were j In one of the most sumptuous residences of- 

toncgotiate. Bell there was none, and the black.dusty > Street were heard the glad voicea of festivily and 
knocker acknowlcdged to being seldom molested. j mirth. The gas-lights poured out their llood of glorv, 
“Is Mr. Scrootz in?” inquired I, of the oíd dame ? which was reflected from the golden corniees and a 
who opened the door. ? thousnnd gliltering pendants, making its spacious and 

“ I reckon he mav be, and if ye will walk in I will > lofty saloons one scene of bnlliant splendor. Through 
find him.” We were accordingly ushered into a room, ) (hese floated fairy forras of surpassing lovcliness, ciad 
whose obsolete and uncouth furniture told a tale of j in rich vestures, where velvet and lace, pearls, día- 
poverty or the miscr’s gain; the extemal symbols of ) mondsand gold, were all laid under contribution to tbe 
each being similar. Presently, a little withered per- 3 handmatdens of beauty’s queen. As Calvpso among 
sonage, in thread-bare broed-clotb, made his appear- > her nymphs, more proudly than all, moved with ele- 
anee, answering in all respecta to the cognomen of ) gant bearing the mistress of that lordly horae among 
Scrootz. | her assembled guests. But from that gay assembiy no 

“Miss Carver,” said I, “the daughter of l)r. Car- $ thought was wafled forth to the world of sufleriug a 
ver, and grand daughter of the late Samuel Carver, s large city endoses within its limita—the thousands 

of-Street. You may have known him.” < whose daily lot is weariness and toil—the innúmera- 

“Ah, yes! yes! fine oíd gentleman!—good property < ble Ihrong who are racked with physical sufiering— 
too—he and I knew each other right well, ha! ha!” < with agony ol'mind or sad disquietude of heart—yea, 
“This young lady,” said I, anxious to spare my < “life's groaning tide” broke not upon that uighl’s 
friend in this her first essay, “has called to make j revelry, but every face was joyful and bright as if 
somc inquiries respecting the store to be rented in ¿ earth were still reposing in her Edén emile! On tbe 

-Street, jnsl vncated by Mrs. M.” ) morning of the dav that was to end thus gnily, the 

“Ah, good situat ion that—fine place to make money j graceful hostess had been called upon by Miss Car- 
—going lo open a dry goods store, maam?” 5 ver’s agent, who in the most civil manner possible 

“A store of fancy articles,” was the almost inaudi- > made known to her that the person by whom be was 
ble answer. t sent, would be much obLiged if she would settlc the 

“Well, well, Mrs. M. was an excellent tenant, j bilí at that time, 
paid rent very prompt—always expecl to be paid the j “Good Lord, what an account is tbis?” exclaimed 
day the quarter ends, for I am in want of money, ye ? she, tossing her hcad disdainfully, “ su re I am 1 have 
sce.” | never bad half of these articles, and who would have 

Assuming some diznity, and repressing the indig- , believed that such a person as I look her to be, would 
nation I felt at the reinarles of this money-worshipper, $ have had the want of principie to demand of me such 
I took it upon me to say that Miss Carver would pune- ) exorbitant prices! Credit indcedl A pretty credil— 
tually meet all lierengagements; and after some further 5 not three months since I made the parchases. Picase 
tedious conversaron we withdrcw, bearing with us ) tcll Miss Carver,” suid she, handing back the bilí, 
the kev that was to admit my poor friend lo scenes í “that I am very much cnsaged this niorniiig. but will 
untried. ^ soon cali and sctlle with her, und that she nced have 

In duc time the store was fitted up and stocked with { no fears ol non-payment.” And, lurmng awuy ah- 
a variely of tasteful and elegant articles. Customers \ ruptly, llie subject was from that inoment lorgottcn 
carne, and were received by the new incumben! with ^ ni the tinniill of worldiy cxciteinent. And yet ibis 
that giacetul ea-»c and inodest demeanor that are not í woman was not whoily heurtlcss, but “evil is wrooirht 
m-'-'C needlul in the gpy^saloon thaa ia the coiumerce ’ by icaut oi thoifáht as well as want of heart." Could 
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she have scen the diappointmcnt—the sufTcring occa- ( she found in colleeting her bilis, togelher with several 
sioned bv her rcfusal lo pay a just demand, doubtless < cutiré loases, had inade it wliolly impossible for her 
she might ha ve allovved hcrself lo be drawu a inoinent ; lo keep her crcdit good with the inercanlile house to 
from her funcied urgent eneagenients, to listen to the < 


picad inga of the voice witkin. lint in the Whirlpool ( , 
oí fashionable dissipulion was she borne onwaid, and j 
she, who had ncver known a want or a solicitado, thal < 
a full purse was not at hand to relieve, bow sliould she j 
know what human hearts can sutíer for want of a pit- < 
tance of that guld dust which sbe ílung so lighlly to the \ 
winds—or with what feeliugs of gratitude the poor re- t 
ceive even the tributes of justice. From this abode t 
passed on our collector to many another mansión, < 
bringing from thcm trilling sttms or indefmite pro- < 
mises. Unlortuuately, as the tale of his unsueeessful ; 
mission was falling opon Ada’s ear, and an iron hand j 
pressing heavily upon lier heart, who should her eye < 
rest upon but the scrawny figure of Scrootz, who with < 
stcalthy step had ontered the store and overheard the ; 
conversation. With a quick pcrception of the sean- r 
tiness of her fina neos, and wilhout a partióle of civi- ¡ 
lity, which he never used save when it liung upon < 
him like an ill-made gnrment in the presence of his - 
superiors in wcalih, this avater of mammón placing ) 
himself before lier with an expression of tnerciliness } 
that would have awed a soul less firnt than her own, { 
he sa id— $ 

“ Well, Miss Carver, 1 believe I have not mistakon ) 
the day I was to cali for my rent?—’spose its readv, j 
eh?” ' < 

“I nm sorry to tell yon, sir, that it is not ready to- j 
day—though I have inade every efl'ort for punctual £ 
payment, but if vou will have the goodness to wait a < 
few days it shall be left at your house.” 

“A few days, madam! If you will please tell me < 
how much time that is, I will cali again when it ex- < 
pires.” ( 

Ada faltered out, this day week, and when she < 
raised her oyes found herself alone. < 

Wearily passed the slcepless hours of that long ( 
night to my poor friend. Slecp was courted in vain, < 
or if for a brief season it weighed down her tearful < 
eyelids, it brought only visions of sorrow—unsuccess- < 
ful schemcs and broken hopes. Yet GikPs equal eye ( 
looked down that night upon the bewildered votaries < 
of pleasure, who drank her sparkling cup and feasted í 
in her banquet halls, and on the lonelv hearts and j 
watchful eyes of adversitv’s strickcn children! But r 
on the evil and the good aróse His new-created day, ) 
and with its returning light hopc’s golden beams ? 
broke in upon Ada’s drooping spirit, and efl'ort again > 
strengthened her heart. j 

It was the day for the promised visit of the land- j 
lord, and Ada’s exertions had enabled her to pay but s 
a part of the demand, while a still heavier one had s 
been made upon hor by the firm of which she had s 
purehased her stock. What was to be done? She \ 
felt that she had the means of honorably meeting all, t 
but how render to others justice when justice was t 
denied to her? < 

In this manner wore awav a year of harrassing care, < 
loil and sufTcring, known only to Him who readeth the < 
hook of human hearts! She had succeeded in finally ( 
satisfying her iron-hearted landlord, but the diíficulty 


wlioin she was indebted. More promptly inight her 
pnyments have l>een made, could she have |>ersuaded 
herself to borrow from any of ihc rioh friends to whom 
her lather's house had for so many \ears been hospi- 
tably open; but it is hard for the poor to ask peouniary 
fuvors of the rich—it is sometimos harder for the rich 
to grant thein. From her falher Ada could no longer 
conccal the triáis of her situntion, who, disappointed 
as he was at the fnilure of efTorts so nobly made, yet 
had he too much knowledge of the afluir» of busines9 
to he surprised. By his advice and the embarrass- 
ments tmder which she siiiiercd, she made prepara- 
tions for closing her store and paying her creditors. 
Slic returned to her parents just with the world, but 
destitute of all wherewith to smooth their passage to 
the grave. To retain their home was now impossible. 
To dispose of liiat and seek some lminbler one adapted 
to their altered circinnstanccs, was now the subject of 
their ihoughts and eflorls. 


CHAPTER III. 

Sweet nrc the uses of ndversity. which. like the toad, 
Uglyuml venomous, wcara yeta precious jewel in liishead. 

At the United States Hotel was annonneed the 
arrival of a gentleman from Cuba. After dinner, in 
glancing over the morning papers, his eye met the 
advertisement of the sale of Dr. Carver’s real and 
personal estáte, which was to be held on the follow- 
ing day- Turning to a strnnger who sat near him, 
he made sundry inquines into tho cause of the sale. 
The stranger discovering an interest in the inquirer, 
cntered into lite details of the family history—the mis- 
fortunes of the parents—the heroic efl'orts and gener- 
ous self-sacrifice of the daughter. 

The morning that was to sec them deprived of all 
that had made home so lovely—vea, of that home 
itself, dawned sadly upon the inniates of the cottagc. 
They had arisen at an carly hour to make every pre¬ 
pararon for a day so trving, and apparently for tho 
last time in that domestic sanctuary, ovor which ,v o 
“chcrubim peace and love” had so long joined ti eir 
spread wings, they united in prayer for strength equal 
to their triáis and acquiescencc in the will of Him 
who smites with a father’s hand. 

But to the grcat surprise and disappointment of the 
vast crowd who thronged the house, hoping to bear 
awayal their own low estímate its beautful and taste- 
ful ornamente—not a single article was allowed to be 
removed from its place. A dark Spaniard looking 
gentleman was presen!, whom none knew, who had 
outbid on every article, and purehased it for himself. 
In the same manner had the real estáte passed into 
his hands. Thus at the cióse of that day no chango 
was perceptible in the cottage. It had only changed 
owners. The crowd dispersed, and the stranger lin- 
gered to meet the family. To Dr. Carver he intro- 
dtteed himself as the only surviving son of his eld.r 
hrother. Born on the island of Cuba, to which nis 
father had carly attached his fortunes, he had hitherto 
known nothing of his uncle’s family, except by the 
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occasional letlers that had passed belwcen the bro- ¡ not gralilude in woman'í heart akin to love? And 
thers. From these, however, he had learned lo think < when, not loug afier, in one of bcr morning rambles, 
of thcm wilh interest and allection, and now that his j she found herself joined by him, whose generous and 
own fumily lies were sundcred by iho reren! death • inanly heart was hcnccforth to be her throne, and her 
of his widowcd father, he had resolved to joitrnev ¡ ear drank in bis impassioned vows of truthful aífec- 
thither, hoping that a chantre of scene and the «yin- : tion, ths deeper tinge on her check and tear-dimmed 
pathy of kindred might suften the poignaney of his i eye assurcd liim that love’s eloquent language needs 
grief. Need I sav huw cordiallv he was welcomed?— t no inierpreter! 

how ahnost at once the interest of kindred secmed to \ Since tlicn the whcels of lime have niade manv a 
ripen into the wnrmest and tenderest fricndship?— ! rcvoluiion. Those who watehed over her infaney 
how in heart-open cotntnnnion, and the dctails of! and guided her yottth llave gentlv passed from tbeir 
family vicisitudes, the night wore on unnoticed? J earthlv home to a brieliler one, where chonte comes 
When they sepanitcd at a late hour, the estáte had { not; while peaee, nfltucnce and happiness in all her 
again passed back lo its foriner owner, the gencrous < relations have lx-eti the rieh dowry of niv friend. 
gift of a noble naturc. < Wilh courtly graee she moves in the circles of the 

Eaoh had sought the pillow of rest, bnt slcep carne ‘ great, and like an “carth-trcading star” atnong that 
not. It Ilie» impetuous joyas wcll as corroding gricf. - snrred cluss, (¡nd's poor on carth. From her own 
Yonng Carver believed he had found in his faircuusin ) deep experience in the triáis of afiliction’s ehildren, 
his ideal of n perfectwoman fullv realized, and thotigh < she knows how lo render ti me!y aid to the need y, 
he had known her but a few hours, yet these few \ and to speak words of comfort and hope to the 
hours had been active agenta in lighting the torch of j anxious heart. To one who was congratulating her 
love within his son!. Adn's beauty, her intelligcnce, < on the elegant enjoyments of her lot, sbc replied, 
her winning manners and ñlial devotion had so won j “far above all these do I valué the praciical lessons 
opon his heart, that he felt that God had now for him < I learned in the ‘Fancy Store,’ far fearful is the gift 
b«t one blessing, suflicient in itsclf for his happiness, í of wealth with a beart thoughtlesvly blind to those 
deprived of whieh all others were poor! \ suflerings it is conferred upon us to relieve.” 

And Ada! eould she forget to be gratcful? And is • 



THE GAMBLER 


BY THE LATE WlLLtS GAYLORD CLARK. 


,[ Suoh wns thc entine thnt turned so mnny off 
Rclielliously l'rotn Ciml, ¡mil luil thcm 011 
Fr-nn vniu to vmiK-r still. in en*!!•■«» clin se 
A n*l surli tlie en use Clint matle so inuny elieeks 
Pule, and so man y linces to shnko.”—C oiuse or Time. 


One stormv evening, in thc month of Octofcer, 1819, \ time of nn evening—make a little money, and fecl a 
I was dcscending the little bilí tbut wound its circuí- < pleasant excitement.” By dcgrecs he beenme more 
tous puth into mynntive village. The drapery ot'the c involved; and determined on moving to another vil- 
declining year was hnng upon the woodlands, and the < lage on the sea-shore, a few miles distant, where 
blasl rustled among the poplars on either side of the { Irade was more brisk and profits moro lucrative. He 
wav, with a boding and melnneholy sound. The '( was slill. notwith-tandine his losses, in good business. 
thoiighls of iny miud were colored by the aspect of ( He sold his house and store, both with thc proviso 
the scene around me; and I grevv pensive and ab- £ that he was to occupy them until the ensuing spring. 
stracted. ¿ He then disposed of his goods by auction, and went 

Never does the thought of man’s dissolntion, and a £ to perchase a largo stock in onc of the great conuner- 
forctaste of the world to come, press so intently upon * cial citics. A part of this stock it was his design to 
the mind us in the autumn season. Il is not, perhnps, } dispuse of during the winter; nnd in the beginning of 
dillicult to account for the coming on of these rellcc- $ thc ensuing year, to open with a great display in his 
tions; in as inuch as the decay of nature speaks for- S new residetice. 

ciblvand audiblv to the heart of inan—reminding hiin > On the evening mentioned in thc beginning of this 
of his own frail nature, and expressing in its inute < tale, I stopped to rest my jaded horse, for u few mo- 
eloquence what the Scripture has recorded for the < nients, nt the villagc inn, as well as to get my news- 
eye and heart. “We do all fade as a leaf:—Man ^ papor from the cily, for the village post-ofllee was in 
cometh forlh like a ílower and is cut down: he lleelh j the inn. 

also as a shadow and continuaHmot.” \ While I was seated by the stove, the stage from tho 

Like niany villages in the counlry, my native town < East drove up to the door, and Charles Everts entered 
extended two or three miles; the houses were not < the bar-room. His looks were care-w’orn and hng- 
joined together, but each domicil was surrounded with ( gard. He gnzed at me for a moment without recog- 
a capacious garden well stocked with fruit trees; so c nition: stalkcd up to the bar nnd demanded a glass of 
that the vale prcscnled the aspect of a continuéi s row í brandy. I aecosted him, but he stared at me with a 
of farm-houses. The village green was held sacred; < vacant look; and asked the bar-kcepcr for a private 
and the tall spire awoke a pleasant music on a Snb- í room. 

bath morn, as thc wcll-dresstd iuhubitants hasteued < He had scarcelv closed the door beforc we heard 
across thc lawn to the house of praver. <the report of a pistol. We entered the room. He 

Atnong the young metí who had been my compa- í had committed suicide. The purplc current of life 
nions in voiith, and my fellow travellers in manhood, < was ebbing from his mouth,and the paleness of death 
was Charles Everts. lie was hundsome and accorn- £ was on his brow. In his hand was clasped a scrap 
plished: liad reccived a fine education; and on the ( of paper—it contained a stateinent of the loss of his 
death of his falher, a wealthy merchant, succceded J whole property in money, at a gaming-table in New 
to his estáte, and began life at twcnty-one, with all ; York. Not a pennv was saved; and he was indebted 
the prospeets of success that could enlher around the ^ to the kindness of the blackleg* who robbed him, for 
path of any pilgrim on earth. His aliections were j the money which brought him hoine to die by his 
ardenily devoted to Juliette Howard, the daughtcr of { own hand! 

the village clergyman: a fair girl, who inherited a s Who shall describe the terror, the agony of his kind, 
beauty froin her mother, little short of angelic; and S lovely wile, with her lovely boy? Why should itbo 
whose heart was the sanctuary of the purest princi- < described when they both are at rest in the gravo? 
pies, and the mosl ennobling virtue. < But shull not a voice as of a trumpet arise from the 

During tho last year of his stay at eollege, where i tombs of the victima of gnming, and say, “turn ye at 
he only went to receive the benefits of education, < my reproof? Awake from the spell of destruction 
without the design of applymg it to a profession, < before thv earthlv hopes are blastcd, thou gamester. 
Charles unfortunately contracted a habit of gnming. c Awake, before despair shall drive thee to that sleep, 
On his return he abandoned it for awhile, and then l whose resurreclion is unchecrcd by the stmbeams ol 
pursued it co vertí y, “just,” as he said, “lokillthe 'hopc!” 



THE GOLDEN KNIGHT 


BI THOMAS UUCIIANAN BEAD. 


CHAPTER I. 

I have read, somcwhere in an oíd and curious bai¬ 
lad, a very marveloua story; bul rnany days, uiontlis 
and years Lave quile obliterated llie verses from iny 
lucmory, leaving only (Le skeleton oí the tale to duttcr 
in iny brain like an autiunu leal, which the sunnner 
insecto have riddled and robbed of its green. But as 
the maní incidente were extreinely entertaining, and 
tlu* general spirit so peculiar to the days of romance 
and chivalry, I would fain rcpair the injtired leal", 
if with nuthiug better thau lite poor (hread of iny 
simple prose. The ancient minstrel lurnished, ac- 
cordmg to my recollecüon, neither the year ñor king- 
dorn wlierein thesc amusing and instructive evenls 
transpirad. Tlierefore my indulgen! friends will allow 
me to begin witli “once upon a time;” anexprcssion 
which custoin has sanctioued as lawful, “since no 
uiau's inemory runneth lo tlie coutrary.” 

Once upon a lime, in the days of hawk and hound, 
aud joust and tournament, a beautiful youth there was 
who lived in tlie wild woods of the mountains, in a 
kingdom far away: vet lew there were who had ever 
seen him, and those few were the neighboring shep- 
hords, who, in searcli of somc truants from their llocks, 
liad wandered liigher intothe hills than was their wont, 
and had there met the radiant boy walking liis sylvan 
ways. A fortúnate thmg tliey deemed it, too, to raect 
liim then, for they kuew that the objects of their search 
could not be far distant; and thcv blcssed the youth, 
for they thought he guardad their sheep. 

It was a beautiful tnorning in the baliny inonth of 
June; and the sun while chasing the coid shadows 
and damp uir from the hills, discovered reclining upou 
a bank of moas, inlaid witli violeta, and countless olher 
little llowers of blue, white and red, the mysterious 
routh. Though his size was lliat of a boy of twelve, 
the syminetry of his person was much more perfect 
and manfully developed than it was likely to be at 
bo tender an age. He was dressed in the simple garb 
of a shepherd, and a crook wound with leavos and 
llowers of Ihe wild vine, was lviog across his arm, as 
if he had been tending the llocks throuph the nivrlit, 
though none were to be seen. The birds wero mak ing 
all the air treinulous with their melody, llie water 
which through all the silent hours had rushed noisily 
o ver the ncighbonng rocks, was now balhed in the 
golden suushine, and, as if fearful of disturbing the 
Voung shephcrd : s slmnber, seemed to flow further 
away than it had dono in the nighl, lili its tumult was 
quite mellowed down to a delightful silken rustle. 
¿very opening bud was rocking with the loiling bee, 
while «caitered on ihe 1 caves and vines, numberless 
buuerfhes were lying, their drooping wings fettered 


with coid balls of dew. Oh, it was beautiful to think 
ihat the chilly weights which the darkness had forged 
for their golden pinions, sliould be all gathered up and 
borne away bv those busy angels of light which ihu 
sun daily senda from Heaven for such good purposes. 

The little shepherd still slumbered, and Üic slighr 
dirapling of his cheeks seemed to tcll of dellghtfui 
visions swecping through the solitudes of slecp, like 
the mellowsunshinc glidingamid the drowsy shadows 
of the lorest. Now with partod lips, he appeared to 
listen us if the noise of bees, the songs of birds, and 
the rustle of tho water were all mclted into plea- 
sant words, and iashioning some delightful tale to his 
enclianted faney. Surely sometlung more than tliese 
simple voices of natura greeted his ear, for now what 
miglit have been mistaken for a cluster of blue flowers 
on the bank near his head, slowly assumed tho fomi 
of a dclicatc fairv maiden. She was dressed as a 
shepherdess, and wore over a piak boddice and silver 
colored skirt, a violet 6carf spangled with gold, and 
her flossy ihtxen hair was flllcled with violets and 
libes of the valley. She also, like the youth, carried 
a crook cnwrcatlicd witli little flowering vines; but 
this she now quictly laid anide, and with a cautious 
hand drewlhe young shepherd’s pipe from hisbreast, 
aud applying the ivory tip to her coral lips, breathed 
so softly therein tliat it seemed only as if a humming 
bird, iustead of a bee, hovered on the ncighboring 
honeysuckle. By degrees, as she modulated the stops 
of the simple pipe into clear and silvery melody, the 
dimplcs on the cheeks of the youth deepened til! he 
smiled almost to waking. Still she played, and the 
sweet sounds seemed tosay, “ah, Julien,dear Julien, 
I love thee, I love thee! All night has thy Viola sat 
at thy side, and she it was who gave thee the beautiful 
visión». Ah, Julien, dear Julien! how longshall the 
violet sish for its truant lover, the bee?—how long 
shall I sigh for thee?” 

So played the fairv, and the sun shone, the waters 
rustled, and Julien dreamed on and smiled. Still 
tho beautiful little shepherdess played, and thus thé 
sweet sounds seemed to sav, “dear Julien, thou art 
of roval parentnge—thy siró was a princo of a far 
kingdoin; and thy mother the queen of the fairies. 
But not for lilis, dear Julien, thy Viola loves thee. 
Ah, would that thou wert wholiy mortal as thy sire, 
then miyht I love thee as he was loved, or if thou 
wert wholiy as we are, then could we comprehend 
one another. Ah, Julien, I tremble for thee: The 
tales last night were seen pinning a thread from the 
ravs of a star, and they fastened it to a little blu¿ 
earlhly flower! Like a gossamer the thread swayed 
to and tro betwaen the flower and the atar; bot tM 
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A SKETCH FROM OUR VILLAGE. 


M R S . D. E 


(tENTLE reader—wast ever in dear, dclightful 
Fiowcrvalc! I will lukc it for granlcd yon are a 
s’ranger to its bennties, and, if you please, will ac- 
rompany you to the brow of that dcolivity wbere 
síands the ancicnf chureh, ¡ts tal! spire poinling lile tí a 
snowy figure up through the inatted foliage to lieavcn. 
It is a mossy. verdant little knoll, wilh rows of stntely 
inaples, one above the other, eneircling and folding 
the holy edifiee in a kind embrace; wbile thromrh the 
thick quivering leaves its white walls gleam otil and 
glisícu in the puré suuüght. 

\\ e will stand opon the stone stops of tlie o!d door, 
nnd cazo for a lew moments abroad. It ¡s a tiñe Mav 
day, and the soft breczes wliisper among the inter- 
woven boughs of the tall map’es, and lifl the tresses 
from our brows, bringing to the heated cheek a cool- 
ness. and brealhing into the lieart a cahn and sacred 
leeling. It is beautiful—the landseape all around. 
See—yonder to the riglit is a smooth, plaeid river, 
winding gently along through meadows of rich green 
turf, from whose deep velvet bosom are springing 
swcet, wüd violets, and delicate blue-bells, and puré 
spotless lilies, mingling their rich varied colors wilh 
the glossy green leaves, and blending their fragrance 
wilh the low ripp’.e of the rills. Seattered over the 
variegated carpct are clumps of apple and cherry 
trees, whose knotty branches bend beneath their 
crown of clustering pink and white blossoms, whose 
Kalmv breath is borne up through the lovely vale to 
tile oíd church door. Along the western side of the 
meadow, and a few rods from the river bank, the 
¡and genllv risos, and stretehes on to the edge of a 
dark, magnilicent forest of oíd oaks, whose giant 
arms interlock and seem mingling wilh the snowy 
clouds which hang lazilydownfrom tlicir bine throne, 
as if to conncct the langhing skies witli the beautiful 
things of carth, over which they bend so lovingly. 
There is a narrow, well-trodden foot-path winding 
througli tho meadows, and aeross the murmuriug 
stream is thrown a rustic bridge, wilh slendcr railings; 
then the path continúes on and up the hill-side, ter- 
tuinalirur before the door of the oid I Vhite llouse. 

Venerable pile! It has stood for ages immoveable, 
whilc beautv has faded, and youth passed to oíd aire; 
and now it too shows strong signs of deeay. The 
dark brown walls seein tottering on their foundation, 
and lean heavily over the green bank, whilc the soft 
«pring winds lose their swcet inelody as they creep 
coldly through the open door and broken window 
panes, whispering sadly and plaintivcly. But we 
will turn from the dilapidated mansión and look just 
torwurd here, through the thick foliage. A pretty 
view—is it not? Tlic road stretehes along, hke a 
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) thrcad of gold, as far as the eye can reach, lerm:- 
¡ nating to the sight just where that liny «pire blcnds 
[ 'ts whiteness wilh the dark azure of lieavcn. And 

< see the suowy cottages on cither sido of the wav, 
| with their neat white fences and green door yards, 
í their bright tlower gardens and refreshing sliade 

< trees. Now, to the left—a bold niountain, with its 
( dízzy height, risos in awful majesty, and tlirows its 
; deep shadow along the vale, whilc the oíd trees 

which crown its Iofty summit, bend graccfully be¬ 
neath the spring zcphyr that sweeps through their 
; leafy robes, and descends sootliingly to the vallcy be- 
( low. It is a quiet, lovely seene on eitiier liand, wilh the 
\ new, fresh leaves twittering in the breath of lieavcn, 
\ and whispering to the buds and blossoms which neslle 
( in the tall grass, and the golden sunlight strugirlmg 
j through the tangled foliage, throwing over the whole 
a soft and tremulous light. Bul come with me, deur 
| reader, along the yiclding sward, to the haek of the 
I oíd church. Tread lighlly, for thesc modest, meek- 
\ eyed violets are all too beautiful to be crushed be- 
| ncalh a careless foot; and they grow spontaneously 
^ upon this hallowed spot, and look likc gentle spiriis 
| dropped from the bluc vault above to slumber in tho 

< shadows of ibis holy house. 

v Do you see that little red school-house, with its 
( snowy endosare, neslling down in the sliadc of that 
| liugc oak tree? It is but a few rods from the base of 

< this liilloek, and the turf about the door looks oven 
¡ grecner and fresher iban this beneath our feet in tlie 
í short distance. Now cnst your eye over the low 
{ roof, aeross that narrow portal of green, to tho fairy 
¡ lake that sparkles in this llooding light. Oh! is it not 

< beautiful, ihe blue sky slumbering on its peaceful 

< breast, and the mossy brink evcrywhere dceked wilh 
t flowerv shrubs and drooping boughs? and then that 
( grove of maples renching down ahnosl to the velvet 
[ edge, their tall dark shadows just blending wilh tho 
i deep azure which dyes its waters! I never saw a 
| prettier grove. The trees are all large and perfectly 
jstraight; and about the smooth trunks, many a 

< clumbering vine has wound its tender libres, whilc 

< from mnnv a sitad y recess the sweetest flowers are 
• shining, and all through the fairy arbur bright birds 

are ílitting with noisdess wing. 

It was just sueh a day as that we ha ve been dream- 
ine of. Bright, fresh, g/orious May was siniling her 
adi cu to earlh, and her joyous, lavish stieecssor stood 
ready, with an armful of beautiful, tiny buds, which 
but one balmy breath of hers eould fnn into blossom; 
the merry birds gave out their parting song, nnd the 
fragrant ntmospherc seemed condensed into a thin, 

: haze-likc vapor, which absorbed the bright, puré 
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light, ns ¡t carne from its throne alíVíwK and held the 
•rolden rnys as by a mane spcll. until ihe land «cerned 
«Imnbermg bencatb a shadowv inantlc, and ihe liny 
birds went floating l>y iiiloxicnlcd with a wild, un- 
earthly jov. Oh, how lite warm. kindlv feelings of 
the hidden heart :rush forth at snob a time; and how 
all evil thoiurbts flmv back to their dark source, and 
the son! is susceptible of but one einolion—tbal of 
Inve —love for everylhing around—the lovcly flower, 
the sineing bird, and the litlle buzzing insect tbal 
hinns lorth ¡ta gladncsa. 

Yes—it was on «uch a day that Minda and I passed 
throush the little trate, and, arm in arnt, slowlv pro- 
ceeded to the ncat, red «cliool-liousc, behind the 
• ■htirch. We bad promised the little girls, Anne and 
Lizzy, to go and view their May-dav festivities, nnd 
we could not have a heart to disappoint the swcct 
creatures. As we approached the low door, which 
«tood opon, soft binl-like niusic carne murmuring on 
the ladea air; and it was such nmsie as could only 
conté from the Culi heart of a fairy—at least so we 
thoiitrlit. ns we stood listening, till its last note trern- 
bled on the car and died away in the stillness of dcath. 
Then a litrht foot-fall sounded alone the lloor, and the 
fairy herself. ciad in a tlowing robe of white, stood 
before us. Hoth hands werc extended, as she grospod 
one of ours, and bent her bright lips over for the kiss 
of wnlcome, while with a merrv laueh she cricd— 

“Well, eirls, give me credit for the patience of a 
Job—for I have becn waitine full a half hourfor vour 
appearancc, and in ftve minutes liad left you to lind 
unaided our sylvan retreat.” 

“ lint wliere, pray, have you hidden your flock, 
Ilarrictte,” I cxdaitued, gazing in wonder over the 
desertad school-rooin and vacant seat?. 

“Oh, we will find thein prcsenlly,” was her replv, 
as she Ied the way through the green meadow nnd 
around (he quiet lake toward the maple grovo. As 
we drew near the shadow of the tall trees, and peered 
through them into the distance, a snowy robe now 
and then eaught our eye, and the murmur of soft 
voiecs carne gradually to the car. All at once a 
ringing laugh, so full of mclody that wo started 
forward, was lieard—then a white dress floated 
among the shmbbcry, and a little face all radiant 
with «miles gleamed out from the thousand flaxen 
curls that streamed back on the brecze, and Lizzy— 
our dear little pet Lizzy—carne all breathless and 
panting before us. 

“Oh! Ilarrietto—dear cousin Ilarrictte,” she cricd, 
eraspiiur both liands of her tcaeher, and pulling her 
cagerly forward, “do hnrry, for thev are crowning 
sister Anne Qucon; and oh» that pretty garland is so 
sweel. Come, hurry!” she added, casting nn iin- 
ploring glance at Minda and mysclf, and the next 
moment her tiny feet were tripping back. 

We passed rapidly on, and all at once carne upon 
the little band of wood nymphs. There thev were, 
seattered over the rich sward, their glad eyes dancing 
in joyousness, and their swcct, happy laces clothed 
in «miles, while now and then a golden rav carne 
ereeping throueh the canopv of lea ves above, and 
trcmbled over the snowy forehead and lingercd upon 
the rosy check. The youngest of the eompanv were 


sitting upon the ntoss-eovcred ground, breathing out 
their gludness in words of childish simplicity, and 
clapping their little hands, while their beaming eyes 
often turnad toward a group of oidor girls at a little 
distance, who seemed very busy, speaking only in 
gentle murmurs, and their sylph-likc figures movíng 
noislessly about the c>bject o( their attention, which 
was entirely hidden from our view. At last, their 
Work completad, the little band separaled to the right 
and left, and we had a full and cnchanting view of 
the vouihful Queen. Beautiful she looked, sealed 
upon her grassy platform, with the garland of rosc- 
lnids and I ti íes lightlv pressing her brown ringlets, 
nnd a lamí ílush ovcrsprcading her checks. The 
smile that lighted up her large, hazel eye, and lay in 
the dimples about her sweet moulh, was indeed very 
beautiful. Une moment she sat molionless, while a 
stillness like ihat of the grave hung about those oíd 
woods, and the eyes of all the gathored group dwelt 
adiniringly upon her; then her glance fell upon the 
loving face of her dear teacher, and, with one bouDd, 
she was at her side. 

“ Come, dear Ilarrictte,” she snid. Icading the unre- 
sisting form up to the ílower-sprinkled throne, and 
scating her astonished friend upon the queenly chair. 
“Come, you «hall be our May Queen—your sweet 
face would look so pretty under lilis beautiful 
wreath!” 

The next moment, the crown was lil'tcd from her 
own soft curls, and luid lightly over the heavv braids 
of llarriettc’s jettv hair, while the face that blusbed 
nnd glowed, and the eyes that beamed bencath it. 
were those of ángel loveliness. ífhe o|>cnc'd her 
laughing lips to remonstrate, bul her low tonas were 
lost amid the «hout which rung out from tlml merry 
iKind, as thev elapped their snowy hands, and their 
“Long live the Queen!” resounded over the calm 
bosom of tho peaceful lake and up through the Ínter- 
woven branches of the thick grove, lili echo brought 
back from the nrching skies and the mountuin side 
the faint and silvery notes, and “Long live our 
Queen,” seemed whi.-pered by the rustí¡ng lcaves 
and the murmur of the rill. Then the glad-hearted 
c-hildren surrounded their belovcd tcaeher, tome 
hanging about her neck, and some sitting at her feet, 
with their languishing eyes fixed upon her face, and 
words of aílection llowing from their ruby lips. After 
a while, the fairy May Queen waved her flowery 
sceptre over the clustering, curly heads, and. hidmg 
her sweet «miles under the snowy lids which drooped 
over her dark eyes, roso, with all the grace and dig- 
nitv of royalty itself, and her geutle voiee broke over 
the silence like tho mitsic of a harp touehed by 
zephyr’s breath. Iler speech was bricf, but full of 
love and gratitude and gentle tenohings, nnd when 
she «at down, the dculhty hush of all that childish 
train told ¡Is eflect upon their young hearts. All at 
once, one soft, treinulous voiee broke the spcll, and 
inimediately all joined in the song. and Minda nnd 1 
held our breath to cnteh the thrilling mclody. 

We rrown thee Queen— 

Thou with the dark linir and gentle eye; 

The ivy greca 

Ib twiucd with the ro»e-bud of dclicato dye; 



The lily too 

With its snowy iKisom all wet with dew— 

And violets 

Frora their slmdy nook we ’vc culled for you. 

We ’ve wandered o’cr 

The soft green meadows in quest of fluwer», 

And by the sliore 

Of lake and Btreum, for mnny long honrs; 

Then sat us down 

In tilia cool, añil sweet, nnd ahadowy place, 

To weave a crown— 

A beautiful garland—for thy dear face. 

The lily fnir, 

With ita lcaves all spotless, and puré and whitc, 

In thy dark hair 

Looka forth like a apir it of beautv and light; 

The awcct blush rose 

Has nestlcd beside thy soft bright check, 

And violet 

Looks forth from its curtain with glanccs meek. 

Oh, touch her brow 

With a light, soft pressure, sweet wTcnth of flnwers! 
And whisper lnw 

Of hope and comfort in future hours; 

From her fond heart, 

Oh, banish each fecling of grief and carel 
And never depnTt, 

The «leep, puré thoughts thou hnst planted tlicre! 

The song ceased; bnt the flutlering birds, who with 
us had held their breath, soon caught the dying echo, 
and another chores aróse far ttp in the shady trees, 
not more sweet and thrilling than the bird-likc musió 
they tried to imítate. A few moments more, and the 
little hands of the busy throng had spread over the 
bright carpeted ground a snowy cloth, and brought 
forward from the shadows of the huge trunks their 
baskets filled with refreshments, and we seated our- 
«elves upon the soft turf with hearts briinful of joy 
and gladness. 

The sun had sunk behind the hills, and his bright 
ravs ceascd to flood the grove with golden light, when 
we passed from the deep shadow of the forest, and 
slowly took our way homeward. Every young 
heart was satisíied, for it had had its fulness of joy; 
and, though the wreathing smile had departed, nnd 
g ven piare to a look of calm contented enjovment, 
the fond and beaming eyc was expressive of the 
peace and happiness within. 

Davs nnd weeks passed awav, and the yonthful 
school-mistress ininglcd with her childish train, ever 
joyous, ever smiling. They had learned to lovc her 
with an all-absorbing afl'ection, and were alwavs 
happy beneath her smile and approving glance. Sho 
was our favorito friend and companion—Minda’s 
and mine; and in our morning rambles and evening 
walks, was ever by our side. Her foot was nimblest 
in climbing the steep mountain’s side, and her laugh 
merriest on its top; and it was her hand which always 
eulled the fairest blossoms, and her white brow that 
wore them. Sometimes, when the smile was bright- 
e«t in her dark eye, and tho laugh on her red lip 
clearest nnd merriest, we have whispered in her car 
a ñame—one little ñame—which brought the blood 
from her lenping heart to ncek, eheek and brow, and 
made the joyous laugh die away in a low, tremulous 


murmur. Yes—there was a charm in that ñame 
more powerful than all surrounding influcnces, and 
after it fell upon her car, her voice was always 
luwer and sweeter, and the beautiful smile fainter— 
but oh, how expressive! 

Dear Harriette! I remember well one evening— 
it was a calm moonlight night—wo had wandered 
far over the mountain’s summit, had plucked many 
flowers, the sweetest and rarest in all that región, and, 
with our arms full of the bright things, had descended 
lo the clump of oaks just at the foot of the hill. Here 
we laid our burden on the green sward, streaked all 
over with silver threads, formed by the moon’s palé 
rays penetrating the large, elustering leaves above, 
and, kneeling around the tempting pile, we framed a 
wreath of exquisite beauty, made up of opening buds 
and fully expanded blossoms of various colore, inter- 
mingled with ivy vines and spruce twigs. When 
the long, rich wreath was ñnished, we threw it over 
the white shouldere of Henriette, and our eyes 
sparkled as we watched its eíTeet upon her graceful 
figure. A light, musical laugh had just burst from 
the open lips of our fairy, and its echo was flung 
back from the dark mountain, when a low fool- 
fall sounded along the ground, and the next moment 
a pair of large, eloquent eyes had brought a flush to 
the puré brow, and a tremor to the fingere, which 
elasped the garland, while the laughing orbs hid 
their intense light beneath their jetty eurlains. A 
smile of exquisite pleasure lay on the lips of the 
youth, and as he passed to the side of the blushing 
girl and wound the long, dangling garland about her 
shouldere, till her slight form was literallv buried in 
its beautiful mantle—all but the lovely face, which 
looked more lovely than ever—we rcad in his soul- 
lit countcnancc the deep love he bore the puré bright 
being whom he claimed as his betrothed bride. 

We passed silently from the sliadc of the oíd oaks, 
for the heart of each was full—full of gentle, kindly 
emotions—of poctry and romance. There was a 
holy hush in the calm air—asoothing power in the 
soft, pcerlcss face of the silver queen, which gnzed 
upon us from her stnr-spanglcd palhway in the blue 
Heavens; and then the faint, tremulous murmur of the 
distant river carne floating along over the green 
meadows with a sweet sadness in its tone that seemed 
to whisper of a purer—a brighter realm, where the 
beautiful of earth receivc that crown of glory which 
is fadeless and imperishable. The low, trembling 
“Good night” of Harriette awoke Minda and myself 
from our pleasant dreams, as we appronched the 
cottage door, and we watched her slight figure leaning 
upon the arm of her companion, till it was lost in the 
distanee; then with subdued and tranquil feelings 
went our w’ay. 

The last day ofsummerhad glided away; yet its mild 
breath still lay upon the green ficlds and hill-sides, 
and its flowers bloomed beside the path, though we 
fancied their sweet faces hnd grown a shade paler, 
and that their gentle heads drooped a little upon the 
slight stems. The air was still balmy and refreshing 
and had it not been for now and then a trembling leaí 
of red and ycllow, which looked out from tho deep 
green of the forest foliage, we could hardly llave 
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harriette. 


bclieved that thosc “melancholy days,1he saddest of. lovely face. Her lips moved long before any sound 
the year,” were cióse opon us. S broke the spell that lay upon every heart, as we all 

It was a frcsh, bright morning when Minda and 11 watched breathlessly her speaking countenance: but 

looked out from the half closed blinds of the cottage $ at last the sweet melody broke forth, a low, mellow 

Windows, and nnxiouslv up the road to the school- S latigh sounded through the room, and words of 

house door. lt was closed; but a troup of fair-haired < mingled love and sadness carne trembling from ber 
girls surrounded it, looking now wistfully up to the \ heart. 

shaded Windows, and then down the palhway toward ( “Oh! bind it gently on my brow, sweet Minda— 
the sweet horae of their worehipped teacher, while t that lovely wreath: and mingle with the palé, fair 
their low murmuring voices carne íloating lo our ears, ^ buds this cvpress bough. Hush! I heard a step—it 
and their sad young faces spoke volumes. At last a í was his, dear cousin—his own! Ilush!—it is gone— 
slender form carne slowly across the green, and ( I thought hint ncar—that he had come to say odien. 
neared the litlle group; a tiny hand brushed the tear- ( and clasp my hand once more, and breathe one word 
drops from chccks pule with fear and troubled ) to my heart. There, dearest, that will do—the 
thoughts, and Marv, the teacher’s sweet, fair sister, ¿ cvpress bough shall rest untouched, but the roses will 
stood among them. She told them sornclhing in $ wither and die.” 

husky tones, and then turned away, while every) Poor, sweet Harriette! how we wept to hear her 
childish face was buthed in tears, as the sobbing litlle ) tender ravings, and how her mother’s heart bled at 
ones went silcntly to their homes. The warm drops ) every word. Through that long, weary day we 
streamed from the bright eyes of Anne aud Lizzy, as $ watched her every motion—every look; and when 
they told in quivering voices of the illness of dear ) the dim shades of evening crept over the liltle bed- 
cousin Henriettc; and María starlcd to her feet, while ) room, and the moon’s palé ray quivered upon the 
a dealhly palencss overepread her cheeks, and “Dear í marble forehead of the invalid, and her brealhing 
Hcnriette!” trembled on her white lips. The neat l grew deeper and heavier, the oíd fnmily physician 
litlle cottage bonnet was soon drawn over her brown > wiped the tear-drops from his furrowed cheek, and 
hair, and, grasping my hand with her trembling; turned sadly from the anxious faces bent upon him. 
fingere, she drew me along the little foot-path which ; There was no hope—the fair, frail flower had bent 
led across the quiet meadow, and iu silence we entered í beneath the blast, and all efl'ort to raise lite drooping 
the house of mourning. One moinent we stood in j head was unavailing. 

the pretty parlor unwelcomed, unnoticed, while a( Silcntly did paiu and disease do their cruel work; 
learful husli pervaded the whole house; then a low, < and, ere many days had passed, we stood around that 
mournful sobbing fell upon our ear, and a voice in < humble bed, watching with chilled heartsand swollen 
bruken murinurs carne (rom the liltle bed-room at our ( eyes the death-strugglc of the young, the beautiful. 
left. We noiselessly opened the door, and stood by \ A soft, delicale rose-tint carne through the musliu 
the sick girl’s side. ) curtains, and lingered about each haggnrd face, while 

There they were, the dear family circle, who but) one ray—bright and golden—trembled upon the chill 
yestorday were happy, and blessed with health and \ forehead of the dyinggirl. The dim eyes had been 
pcace;—the father,n man of noble míen and a proud, \ long closed, and the taper fingere folded gently upon 
lofty soul, his ashy face half buried in the heavy j the bosom from which the life was slowly gushiDg; 
folds of the curtains, and a suppressed moan heaving ) but, all at once the drooping lids were raised, and a 
his agilated breast; the mother, with pallid lips and ? look of love—of recognition—beained from the de- 
troubled eyes, bending above the couch, despair in S parting soul upon all around. A holy smile hovered 
every fcature, and a voice tremulous but gentle as an > upon the quivering, ashy lip, and a murraur, like the 
infant’s; Mary, the sweet young sister, kneeling by > trembling notes of a harp touched by a summer 
the bed-side, and weeping convulsively; and the > breeze, broke the awful stillness. 
brother, a manly youth, with the raven locks and full > “Mother—dear father—adicu! Brothcr—sweet 

dark eyes of his idol sister, standing by his mother’s | Mary—farewell! Minda-” 

side, his arins folded on his bosom, and a countenance | Another ñame faltered upon ber tonguc, and her 
of ghastly whiteness. And there too lay our own S last look lingered upon that agonized face which bent 
sweet, our precious Harriette, strickcn and sufl'ering. i in its paleness abeve her head. The spirit had fied; 
The snowy pillow which supportcd her head was not i but so quiclly, that the sleep which had come over 
purer or whiter thun her lips and cheek, and the ^ her scemed like a slumber full of beautiful drenms. 
long drooping lashes rested motionless, veiling the ¿ That heavenly smile never left the coid lips, and 
wild brightness of the orbs beneath; while the rich, í the beauty of the marble features was more lovely 
heavy masses of her hair fell like a cloud about her í than when health and gladness shed their lustre 
ivory shoulders, and the palé right hand grasped the { there. 

coverlid with un eager hold. Presently, the ashy ? Sweet Harriette—a bright, brief day was thinc! 
lips opened, lúe quivering lids were slowly raised, } But, thoughthy sunwent down thus early, it departed 
and those deep brilliant eyes looked wonderingly 5 w’ithout a cloud, and a light is shining round thy 
round upon the agonized group—from her mother’s ) pathwny now, more brilliant—more intensely beauli- 
bendmg form and learful face, lo the bowed head of ^ ful—than in this changing world thy fond heart ever 
her lather, and then up into the calm, sad face of her ) dreamed of. Puré, glorificd spirits are thy cotn- 
brolher, while almost insensibly a beautiful smile i panions—on thy shining brow is a golden crown, and 
stole ¡uto her eyes and shed its sunshine over her i thy fair fingere have swept the tremulous slrings of 




that lyre whosc thrilling melody filis thy blest abode 
m Heaven. 

They laid thc coid, lovcly clay íq its coffin-bed, put 
back the clustering black hair from the while brow, 
and folded the siiflened fingere over the throbless 
bosom; and, amid the convulsive sobbings of oíd and 
young, the solemn hearse, with its covering of black 
velvetsweeping the fresh green grass, passed through 
the quiet Street, and up by the side of that placid 
lake and deep grove, to the still grave-yard. “ Earth 
to earth, and dust to dust,” was said by the white- 
haired pastor, and then oa the fearful silence broke 
that dreadful sound which strikes to the heart’s core 


with such a withering weight—the coid earth and 
chill clods falling upon the coíTin-lid. There was a 
buret of wild agony—a smolhered cry—and we left 
her to her rest. 

She lies there now—the velvet turf green and 
bright above her hcad, and many a raodest flower 
and opening bud peeping from its rich luxuriance;— 
a snowy marble gleams out from among the waving 
boughs of a drooping willow, and a tall rose-bush 
mingles its blossoms and its lea ves, twining along its 
smooth, puré surface, and almost concealing its simple 
inscription—“ Harriette.” 
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THE HOUSE CLEANING. 


B7 HARE V SUNDEELAND. 

Tai* of a washing day! What is that lo a whole . for dirt” as Mrs. Sunderland, I was not able, eren 
week of washing days? No, even this gives no true j afler having my atiention called to the fací, to sea 
idea of that woret of domestic inflictions a poor man “the dreadful condition” of things. I said nothing, 
can suffer—house cleaning. The washing is conñned j however, for I never like to interfere in my wife’s 
to the kitchen or waah-house, and the effect visible in j department. I assume it is a fact that she knowa her 
the dining-room is in coid or badly cooked meáis; > own business bctter than 1 do. 
wilh a few other matters not necessary to mention a Our domestic establishment consisted of a cook, 
here. But in house cleaning—oh, dcar! Like the j chambermaid and waiter. This was an ampie forcé, 
dove from the ark, a man finds no place where he ) my wife considered, for all purposes of house clean- 
can rest the solé of his foot. Twice a year, regularly, > ing, and had so announced to the individuáis con- 
have I to pasa through this trying ordeal, vñUy nilly, j cerned sorae days before she mentioned the matter 
as it is said, in some strange language. To rebel is > incidentally to me. We had experiencc, in common 
useless. To grumble of no avail. Up come the car- > with others, on our troubles wilh servaras, but were 
peta, topsy turvy go the furniture, and noash! goes S now excellently well off in this respect. Things had 
the water from garret to cellar. I don’t know how j gone on for months with scarcely a jar. This was a 
other raen act on these occasions, but I find discretion > pleasant feature in aña ira, and one upon which we 
the better part of valor, and submission the wisest ex- j 0 ften congratulated ourselves. 
pediera. j When i carne home at dinner time, on the day the 

Usually it happens, that my good wife works herself anticipated house cleaning had been mentioned lo me, 
half to death—loses the even balance of her mind— I f oun d my wife with a long face, 
and, in consequence, makes herself and all aronnd her < “Are you not well?” I asked. 
unhappy. To indulge in an unamiable teraper is by no j “I’ m we ll enough,” Mrs. Sunderland answered. 
means a common thing for Mrs. Sunderland, and this \ “but I’m out of all patience with Ann and Hannah.” 
makes its occurrence on these occasions so much the ? “What is the matter with them?” I asked, in sur- 
harder to bear. Our last house cleaning took place in < prise. 

the fall. I have been going to write a faithful history j « They are both going at the cnd of this week.” 
ef what was said, done, and suflered on the occasion ? “Indecd! How comes that ? I thought they were 
ever since, and now put my design into execution, 1 very well satisfied.” 

even at the risk of having my head combed with ? “So they were, all along, until the time for house 
a three legged stool by my excellent wife, who, > cleaning approeched. Itiatoobad!” 
when she sees this in print, will be taken, in nautical ') “That's it—is it?” 

phrase. all aback. But, when a history of our own > “Yes. And I feel out of all patience about it. It 

short comings, mishaps, mistakes and misadventures ) shows sach a want of principie.” 

will do others good, I am for giving the history and > “fe John going too?” I asked. 

pocketing the odium, if there be such a thing as odium ; *'Dear knows! I expect so. He’s been as sulky 

attached to revelations of human weakness and error, j as he could be all the morning—in fact, ever since I 

“We must deán house this week,” said my good j told him that he must begin taking up thé carpets to- 
wife, one morning as we sat at the breakfast table— j morrow and shake them.” 

“everything is in a dreadful condition. I can’t look > “Do you tliink Ann and Hannah will really go?” I 
at ñor touch anything without feeling my flesh creep.” > asked. 

I tumed my eyes, involuntarily, around the room. > “Of courae they will. I have received formal notice 
I was not, before, aware of the filthy State in which ) to supply their places by the end of this week, which 
■we were living. But not having so good “an eye ' I must do, soraehow or other.” 




The next day was Thursday, and, notwithstanding / house last spring. But, as likelyas not, she’sat work 
both cook and chaniberinaid had given noiice that > somewhere.” 

they were going on Saturday, my wife had the whole > Such was in fact the case, for John carne in a 
house knocked into pi as the printers say, determined ) moment afler with that consoling report. 
to get all she oould out of them. ) “Go and 9ce Nancy, then,” my wife said, sharply, 

When Imademvappearanceatdinnertimclfound s to John, as if he werc to blame for Jane's being at 
all in precious confusión, and my wife heated and ^ work. 

worried excessively. Nothing was going on right. ! John tumed away slowly and went on his errand, 
She had undertaken to get the dinner, in order that £ evidently in not the most amiable mood in the world. 
Ann and Hannah might proceed uninterruptedly in < It was soon ascertained that Nancy couldn’t come, 
the work of house cleaning; but as Ann and Hannah $ “ Why can’t she come?” inquired my wife. 

had give notice to quil in order to escape this ver y ! “She saya she’s doing some sewing for herself, and 
house cleaning, they were in no humor to pul things > can’t go out this week,” replied John, 
a head. In consequence, they had “poked aboutand $ “Go and tell her that she must come. That my 
done nothing,” to use Mrs. Sunderland’s own lan- ? house is upside down, and both the girls are sick.” 
gitago; at which she was no liule incensad. < But Nancy was in no mood to comply. John 

When evening carne, 1 found things worse. My ! brought back another negativo, 
wife had set her whole forcé to work upon our cham- 5 “ Go and say to her John that I will not take no for 

ber, early in the day, in order to have il finished as • an answer. That she must come. I will give her a 
quicklv as possible, that it might be in a sleeping con- ! dollar a day.” 

dition by night—dry and well aired. But, instead of j This liberal offer of a dollar a day was eflective. 
this, Ann and Hannah had “dilly dallied” the whole < Nancy carne and went to work on the next moraing. 
day over cleaning the paint, and now the floor was j Of course, Ann did not come back; aad as it waa 
not cven washed up. My poor wife was in a sad > Hannah’s last day, she felt privileged to have more 
way about it; and I am sure that I felt uncomfortable j headache than was consistent with cleaning paint or 

scrubbing floora. The work went on, therefore, very 
slowly. 

Saturday night found us without cook or chamber- 
maid, and with only two rooms in order in tho whole 
matters clearly. If Mrs. Sunderland liad hired a couple | house, viz: one chamber on the second story. By 
of women for two or three days to do the cleaning, \ great persuasión, Nancy was induced to atay doring 
and got a man to shake the carpets, nothing would > Sunday and cook for us. 

have becn heard about the sulkines» of John, or the l An advertisement in the newspaper on Monday 
notice to quit of cook and chambcrmaid. Putting l morning, brought us a couple of raw Iriah girls, whó 
upon them tlie task of house cleaning, was considered > were taken as belter than nobody at all. With these 
an imposition, and they were not disposed to stand! new recruits, Mrs. Sunderland set about getting thing» 
il. 5 “to right.” Nancy plodded on, so well pleaaed with 

“I shall not be home to dinner to-dnv,” I said, as I ] her wages, that she continued to get the work of ooe 
rose from the breakfast table. “As you are all in so $ day lcngihened out into two, and so managed to get a 


enougn. Atraía to sleep m a damp chamber, we put ) 
two sofas togelher in the parlor, and passed the night i 
tliere. 5 

Tlie morning rose cloudily enough. I understood ¿ 


much confusión, and you have to do the cooking, I > 
prefer getting something to eat down town.” ? 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Sunderland—“so much the > 
better ” > 

I Icft the house a few minutes nfterward, glad to > 
get away. Kverythiug was confusión; and every face ) 
uuder a cloud. { 

“How are you getting along?” I asked, on comiug > 
honie at night. ^ 

“Humph! Not getting along at all!” replied Mrs. < 
Sunderland, in a fretful tone. “ In two days, the girls j 
might have thoroughly elcaned ihc house from top > 
to bottom, and what do you think they have done? ! 
Nothing at all!” < 

“Nothing at all? They must have done some- : 
thing.” $ 

“Well, next to nothing, then. They havn’l finished ) 
the front and back chambcrs. And what is worse; ’ 
Ann has gone away sick, and Hannah is in bed with \ 
a real or pretended sick-headache.” ! 

“Oh, dear!” I ejaculated, involuntarily. ! 

“Now aint things in a pretty way?” ? 

“I think they are,” I repliod, aad then asked—! 
“what are you going to do?” > 

“I have sent John for oíd Jane who helped us clean ' 


week’s job. 

For the whole of another precious week we were 
in confusión. 

“IIow do your new girls get along?” I asked of 
my wife, upon whoec face I had not seen a smiie for 
teu days. 

“ Don ’t ñame them, Mr. Sunderland! They ’re not 
worth the powder it would take lo shoot them. Lazy, 
ignoraut, dirty, good-for-nothing croatures. I wouldn ’t 
give them house room.” 

“I'm sorry to learn that. What will you do?” I 
said. 

“Dcar knows! I was so well suited in Ann and 
Iluunah, and, to think that they should have served 
me so! I wouldu’t have believed it of them. But 
they are all as destilulc of fecliug and principie as 
they can be. And John continúes as sulky as a bear. 
Ho pretended to shake the carpets, but you might get 
a wheolbarrow load of dirt out of them. I told him 
so, and the impudenl fellow replied that he didn ’t 
know anything about ahakiug carpets; and that it 
wasn 'i the waiter’s place, auy how.” 

“He did?” 

“ Yes, he did. I was on the eve of orderlng hun to 
leave the house.” 




"I’ll m ve you that trouble,” I said, a little warmly. < í heard no more. 1 wanted to hcar no more. It 
“Don’t say anything to hirn, if you picase, Mr. < was all as clear as day to me. When I re'.ated to 
Sunderland,” returned my wife. “There couldn’t < Mrs. Sundcrland what John had said, she was, at 
be a bettcr man about the house than he ¡s, for all \ firel, quite indignant. But the reasonableness of the 
ordinary purposes. If we should lose him, we símil ( thing soon becaine so apparent that she could not but 
never get another half so good. I wish I’d hircd a : acknowledge that she had aeted very unwisely. 
man to shake the carpets at once; thcy would hnvc y “This is anoihcr specimen of your saving at the 
been much better done, and I should ha ve had John’s j spiggot,” I said, playfully. 

cheerful assistance about the house, which would ? “There, Mr. Sundcrland! Not a Word more, if 
have bccn a great deai.” 5 you pleasc, of that,” she returned, her cheek more 

That evening I overheard, accidentallv, a conver- > flushed than usual. “It is my duty, as your wife, to 

sation between John and the ncw girls, whieh threw > dispense with prudence in your household; and if, in 
some light upon the whole matter. > seeking to do so, I have run a little into extremes, I 

“John,” said one of them. “What made Mrs. j think it ill becomcs you to ridieule or censure me. 

Sunderland’* cook and chambermaid go afT and lave > Dcar knows! I have not sought my own case or com- 
her right in the middle of house clainin’?” j fort in the matter.” 

“Bccause, Mrs. Sunderland, in-<tead of hiring aj “My dcar,good wife,” I quickly said, in asoothing 
woman, as every lady does, tried to put it all oífj voicc, “I have neither mcanl to ridieule ñor censure 
upon them.” i yon. Nothing was further from my Ihoughls.” 

“Indade! And was thnt it?” s “You shall ccrtainly have no cause to eomplain of 

“ Yes, it was. Thcy never thought of Icaving until < me on this seorc again,” she said, still a little warmly. 
they found thcy were to be imposed upon. And, to < “Whcn next we olean house, I will tuke caro that it 
save fifty cents or a dollar, she made me shake the < shall be done by extra help altogethcr.” 
carpets. I never did such a thing iu my lifc beforc. j “Do so by all means, Mrs. Sundcrland. Lct there 
I think I managed to leave obotit as much dirt in as < be, if possible, two paint clcancrs and serubbers in 
I shook out. But I *11 leave the place beforc I do it : every room, that the work mny all be done in a day 
again.” ( ¡astead of a week. Talco my word for it, the cost 

“So would I, John. It was a uownright, mane im- : wi!l be lcss. Or, if duuble, I will clieerfully pay ¡t 
position, so it was. Set a waiter to shaking carpets.” < for the sake of sceing ‘order froin clmos rise’ more 
“I don’t think much has bccn saved,” rcmarked \ quickly than is wont under the ordinary System of 
the waiter, “for Nancy has had a dollar a day ever ^ doing things.” 

since she has been here.” j My wife did not just like this spcech, I could scc, 

“Indade!” j but she bit her lips and kept silent. 

“Yes; and besides that, Mrs. Sunderland has had > In a week wc were without a cook ngnin; and 
to work like a dog hersclf. All this mighl have been j months passed before wo were in anything like 
saved, if she hnd hired a coup'c of woinen at sixty- > domestic comfort. At last my wife was fortúnate 
two and a half cents a day for two or three day», and > enouirh to get Ann and Ilannah back ngnin, and then 
paid for having the carpets shnken. That’s the way \ the oíd pleasant order of things was restored. I rather 
other people do. The house would have been to i think, that we shall have a ditfercnt State of things at 
rights in three or four days, and everything going on 5 next house clcaning time. I certainly hope so. 
like clock work." ' 


IDA NORTON. 


BY MIS» LOIUSK OLIVIA II U KT Eli. 


“F>e ¡t as yon wisli, Ida.” < tlic langunzeof adu’ntion, her heart eonlinnally oraved 

The words wcre utlered in a rold. cnlm tono, and {the same from him to whom slie was United. And 
thc speaker, Artlmr Norton, turned hastily nwav to 5 when by degrees it became less frequently aecorded 
cone.eul the emotion lliat rested upon his countenance. • ber, forgetting tliat Norton wns no longer the lover 
IIis yount: and bcautifid wife was seated upon a > but tbe hushnnd, she bogan to imagine that lie did not 
sofu at a sliort distanec from liim. Iler clieek wns , love ber with (lint warmth forwhich she pined. Too 
very palé, while ber dark evos itusbed nngrily opon ) proud to tell him ber íhoughts, she became coid and 
ber companion, and tlieir cxpressioir betrayed that all í reserved toward him, and thus Norton was led to 
the warmth of ber na ture had becn ealled forth by ihc ^ think from her eliilling detneanor, that she had never 
conversation whieh liad just pussed belween thetn. j truly cared for him, and now regretted ber error in 
In the height of ber iingcr she had deinanded a sepa- i choosing the first one on whom her youthful faney had 
ration. and he—had asseulcd to il! And the causes j alighted. Artlnir Norton was passionalely attuched lo 
were thesc. < liis wife—but bis feelitigs toward her did not ol'ten 

The precedió? night, Norton had accnmpanied his < betray thcmselvcs in Word»—and it was these that 
wife to a partv given by a lady in the ncighborhood. < Ida missed. 

The rooins wcre both erowded and heated, and feel- t Charles ClilTord, who has previouslv been nllnded 
in? opprcsscd with the warmth. he had left Ida talk- ') to, was thc ward of Ida Norton’? father. He had 
in? to a lady friend, and retired for a few inoments j been nssociated with her eonstantly from ehildhood. 
to an open window. While seated here, conccaled ] and had regarded her with a deeper feelin? iban she 
from view by the folds of the curtain, n party of gen- ^ was at all aware of. Wlien Ida was in her sixteenth 
tleninn stationed themsclvcs near and bogan to eon- < ycar, Clillbrd had just attained his niajority, and then 
verse. The subjcct of their rcmnrks was a young j followin? thc comiséis of his guardián, lie left his 
niarried lady, who was present that evenin?, but i native land for a tour through Europe. The image 
whom they did not ñame. They spoke of lier extreme j of thc lovely Ida was eonstantly in his thoughts during 
beauly, her weallh, and her nccompüslimcnts, and i his sojourn nbroad—and it became the hope of hi< 
then followed certain observations concern in? her i heart that on his return she would become his wife. 
husband's blindness lo her intimaey with a man of ! After a protracted nhsenec of í'oiir years, Glilíord once 
known prolligacyof charaeter. And while they con- j more found himsclf in the city of his birth—but alas* 
versed, one of the purly pointed out the lady to a ; Ida was now the botrotlied of another, and he arrived 
companion, and described the precise place where - but in time to witness the celebration of the marringe 
she sat. Not caring to become a listener nny longer, i ceremonv. Concealmgthcdisappointment that rankled 
Norton was aboul to move awav when the ñames of J in his bosom. Clillbrd iniiigled gaily amongthe gnests. 
the persons referred to mol his car. They were Mrs. j and received with a siniling lip the frank and ail'oc- 
Norton—even his own wife and Charles Clillbrd. J lionatc weleome of tbe bride—but his heart throbbed 
A sickenin? sensation stole over Arthur Norton’? ) with a thousand bitter emotions as he gnzed upon the 
heart as ihisfcarful discovery carne upon him—for he i happy cotintennncc of Arthur Norton, and a wild wish 
felt that tliough Ida wns not guillv, she was thought- > took possession of bis son! for power to rob the bride- 
lesslv exposing herself to the srieers and insuits of thc ) groom of thc trensure that had just been cominitted ti' 
world. Verv often had he warned her against being j lus kceping. 

lipón intímate terms with Charles Clillbrd—but Ida J llegurdin? Clillbrd in the liglit she did, wilhotit 
had known Clillbrd from her ehildhood, and rezarded í thought of wrong Ida had olien complaincd to him of 
him with a sisters parlialitv, while she despised the * her husband's olnuige of munner, and with tbe eager- 
world's opmion too heartily, for its sakc to treat with í ness of a sellish and rcvenceful nature, he glndly 
coldness une whom she had always looked upon as a í availed himsclf of tliis opportunity for sowin? the 
brother. i sceds of diseord belween Norton and bis wife, and 

lila liad thought her husbaml miioh clianged of late. > while he artfully svinpathized with her, managed to 
Th'iugh thcyhnd been wedded scareelya ycar, lie no • intcrweave insinuations coneeriiing Arthur, in sueli 
longer greeled her with that impassioned ardor wliieli j a nianner that the young and inexperienced Ida felt 
be had inanife-ted during the daysof eottrtsliip. She • tlic stiug, yet latd no blame on him who gave it. 
was the only ehild of a parent who idolizod her, and \ Charles Clillbrd was indeed a prodígate. While he 
whosc fond allection for hershoweil ilself in an almosl \ inixed with tlic soeictv of Europe, he had beheld 
lovcr-like devotion to her every wi>h—and being thus | itnieli to wcaken liis trust in woinan—and when lie 
aecustomcd in her own borne lo hcaring contiuually ' dailv listened to the repinings ol ida Norton he begau 
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to imagine tUat she in reality lo ved him, and was but 
waiting for him to malee advanccs that would induce 
her to leave her husband’s roof forever. 

There was also another cause that since her mar- 
riage had rendered Ida Norton’s home uncomfortable. 
Her husbands mother had always been parlicularly 
averse to her daughter-in-law. The eider Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton possessed a stern, haughty, exacting spirit. She 
was from the first prejudiced against Ida—for it was 
not her wish that Arihur should marry. She was 
devotedly attached to her son, and feared that when 
he brought his new idol to his home he would learn 
to look upon his parent with less love than formcrly. 
And when the marriage took place, and her son’s 
wife was constantly near her, the faults of that some- 
what spoiled, but warm-hearted being, were con- 
tinually frowned upon by the mother. To a gentlc 
expostulation Ida would willingly ha ve lent her atlen- 
tion and profiled—but her proud spirit refused to bend 
where it met with nothing but coid looks and harsher 
manners. And so between the two there was ever 
a reserve, and though Ida would not acknowledge it 
even to herself, the dignified míen of her husband’s 
mother not unírequenlly sent a chill to her heart. 

Let us return now to the spot where we left Nor¬ 
ton. For a long time he remained in his hiding-place, 
not daring to stir lest he should be discovered—but at 
length the party moved away, and then very cau- 
liouslyhe carne forward,and glanced in the direction 
where his wife had been described as silting. She 
was still there, and ClifTord too was beside her. He 
was conversing to her in a low tone—her del icate 
hand rested confidingly in his, and thoee speaking 
eyes gazed earnestly into his face. 

Norton was too noble to wrong his wife by a thought 
of jeaiousy—he knew that she merely felt a sister’s 
aflection for ClilTord—yet he could not help confes- 
sing to himself that her siluation was such os to attract 
the suspicions of those who knew not as be did, the 
purity of her soul. The thought that one so dear to 
him was even now the object of censure, stung his 
sensitivo heart deeply. His resolve was immediately 
taken. He would bear her away that very instant— 
she should remain there no longer to be exposed to 
the ill-natured remarks of the world. With a palé 
cheek he now approached to her side, and whispered 
a request that she should accompany him home. Ida 
raised her eyes wonderingly to his face for a moment 
—then hastily rising she hade Clifford good evening, 
and taking her husband’s arm, they left the crowded 
assembly. During the ride homeward both were 
silent. Ida, with her usual pride, disdained asking 
the reason for their abrupt departure, though she was 
waiting with impatience for her husband to explain 
jt—while Norton did not do so because he'wished to 
delay an explanation lili the morrow, for he feared 
that if he told Ida all then, her impulsive nature would 
lead her to wrong conclusions, and perhaps cause her 
to say that which could never be forgotten. Once or 
twice before the carriage stopped ot their residence, 
Norton hazarded a remark upon other topics, but Ida 
deeming that he had actcd strangely and capriciously, 
persisted in maintaining a sallen silence. 

That night neither closed their eyes in slumbcr. 


I lda spent the hours in tears—Norton in meditation, 
and he determined that the next morning his wife 
should know the reason for his conduct the preceding 
nigbt, and that he would then learn, if possible, the 
cause of her late coldness toward himself. Accord- 
ingly the next day, when the evening meal was over, 
and he found himself alone with Ida, he unfolded 
what had till then seemed so inexplicable to her. She 
heard him in silence, and when he had finished and 
once more besought her to avoid Charles Clifiord for 

I the fuiure, a sudden suspicion flashed across her mind 
that Norton while giving her the world’s opinión, was 
also shadowing forth his own. The very thought that 
her husband did not trust in her, was maddening to a 
spirit like Ida Norton’s—and as Arthur eeased speak¬ 
ing, and looked eagerly into the face of his wife as if 
awaiting a reply, the blood carne rushing in a criinson 
torrent to her brow, and in an excited tone she ex- 
claimed, “I cannot, and will not endure this longer! 
I must leave this house—I will go again to my father’s 
—to my own dear home where I was so happy till 
you, Arthur Norton, carne there to destroy my peace 

I forever. If you desire it I will never again counte- 
nance the one whom you have so basely calumniated 
—but I ask in return that you will consent to a sepa- 
ration between us ” 

Surprised, stunned and grief-struck, Norton had not 
at first power to answer her. But quickly recovering, 
and deeming her request merely a pretext to rid her¬ 
self of the presence of a husband whom she did not 
love, he resolved to hide his emotion, and calmly and 
coldly his sanction was given to the arrangement, 

I though all the while his heart was breaking. 

That evening as Chnrles ClifTord was preparing for 
a party, a note was handed him, which, on opening, 
he found to be from Ida Norton. Every circumstance 
of the afiair above recorded, she now placed before 
him with her customary frankness, concluding by beg- 
ging him in accordance with the promise given to her 
husband, never to come near her if he valued her 
future happiness. A triumphant smile appeared upon 
Cliflbrd’s countenance as he read—for he imagined 
that for him she had left Arthur Norton, and that the 
misunderstanding between the two was an artful in- 
vention on the part of Ida. So he very resol utely 
determined to abstain from visiting her for a short 
period, hoping that during his absence she would 
learn his valué, and welcome him warmly, when, 
after a sufilcient time had elapsed, they should again 
meet. 

Just six weeks after the events last recorded, Ida 
Norton wns seated in one of the apartments of her 
father’s stately mansión, absorbed in a deep reverie. 
Her face wore an expression of settled melancholy— 
for not a single moment’s happiness had been hers 
since her separation from her husband. Too late she 
learned how well she loved him—but the belief that 
he was indiderent to her aflection wounded her to the 
soul. She felt that she had been in fault in not sooner 
relinquishing the society of ClilTord as he desired it— 
S yet still she was convinced that the latter had been 
s condemned unjustly, and this conviction was strength- 
< ened by the obedienee of Charles to her desire—for 
< not since that day had he soiight her presence. 
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Sao was at length aroused from her musings bv a i the library, where at this hour slie knewRhowasmost 
low kuock at the door, and in another momenl C’lif- j likelyto find herhusband. The doorof the apartment 
ford ente red and sprang to her side, while he seized \ was partly open—and looking steal t h i I y in Ida beheld 
her hand and covered it with passionate kisses. } —not Arthur Norton—bnt his stem, proud molher! 

“ ida! my own, beautiful Ida!” he exclaimed, in a í Ilcr face was bnried in her hands, while her frame 
tone of impassioned tenderness, “I conld be parted ) shook as if convulsed with some deep, heart-rending 
from vou no longer. Oh, Ida, you Hule know the ; grief. Shocked and alarmed at tbe sight, Ida atole 
lovc tíiat dwells within my heart if you deem that I l softly toward her, nnd forgelting for an instant her 
ronld obey your wish. And it was not your wish, j own peculiar situation, she threw her arma around 
wns it my Ida? Nay, your averted face tells me the í the drooping form and muttered, “mother!” 
sweet truth.” j Hastily that proud lady raised her head—coldlyabe 

Her face was indeed averted, but it was onlv to \ unclasped the snowy arms that encircled her, and 
liide the glow of shame that she felt—shame that she < shrank shudderingly from that embrace as Ihough a 
liad ever thought of as a brolher, one so utterly base < serpent had just enfolded her in its loathsome coila, 
and unworthy. But as his last words fell upon her < while for an instant her lips moved and then closed 
ear, she again turned toward him—the briglit flush < tightly together, as though she had the will bnt not tbe 
had faded from her cheek, and CliíTord started at the < power to Bpeak. 

sight of that coloriese face. ( “Mother—mother look not thus upon me,” pleaded 

“Charles ClifTord!” she saíd, and her sweet voice ( the low, sweet tones of Ida, “I know that I haveerred 
was strangely stern, “for your sake I have forsaken j —but I repent, oh! so bitterly—and I have come borne 
the noble husband whom I loved—forsakcn him be- ; again tobind up the heartsl have heedlessly wounded. 
cause lie did but poinl out to his thoughtless wife the ? Molher, say that you forgive me—and henceforth I 
precipice on whose verge she was treadiug—forsaken ? will not awerve in the duty I owe to my husband.” 
him because he told rae the truth, that yon were what ? “Your husband!” and there was bitter acora in the 
I could not bebe ve, yet what you have now proved j mother’s voice, “girl —I can neilher pardon or forget 
vourself to be—a sinful and unprincipled man. Go, j —and to the words of forgivenesa you would fain hear 
Citarles, leave me, and revel in the thought that you S from his lips, you will never listen.” 
have forever dcstroyed the happines? of a sister.” 5 “ Mother,” she replied, in a tone of child-Iike con* 

And as she ceascd, overeóme by te.* feelings, she fidence, “he must, he mil forgive me. I will tell him 
wept. < all—how I once foolishly deemed him coid, though I 

Clilford had once really and truly loved the being < am sure now he always loved me—and how very, 
ivho sat before him, hor beautiful head bowed with < very sorry I am that I have ever grieved him thus. 
despair, and her slight form drooping beneath that < And I will promise that if he will but forgive me this 
burilen of hopeless misery, All his better feelings < once 1 will never more wrong him—I will even be 
were not quite lost to the voice of conscience, and he c content to seclude myself from all the world, and live 
was at once touchcd and awed by her grief. Again < for him alone. And if that avails not—though I am 
approaching he would have Inken her hand, but she j certain it will,” and a bright, sweet smile crossed 
moved shrinkingly away, while a visible shudder < her face, “I will kneel to him —I whom they cali so 
crept over her. } proud —I who have never knelt to mortal being—I 

“Ida,” he said, “Ida, forgive and listen to me. I < will kneel t o him, and think you he will spurn me?” 
have indeed regarded you with unworthy thought»— ; “And yet, girl, believe me the word you des iré will 
but 1 deemed that you lovod me—that for my sake j never pass his lips!” Howstrange and inocking were 

you left your husband’s dwelling-” ) those tones—and yet they caused nota fear, ñor raiaed 

“Seek not to palliate your fault, Charles ClifTord,” ; a doubt of evil in Ida Norton’s boeom. 
she interrupted—“I lia ve never loved any but my > “Where is he?—Icad me to him,” were the words 
husband. And even had I becn the sinful being you i that now fell from her lips—“you shall listen to my 
thought me,” she added, in a broken tone, “I had no t plcadings, mother, and if there be any love left in his 
molher to counsel and guide me, and it should have j heart he will not tura away from me. And if hedoes 
lieen your task to warn me of the gulf I was ap- < I can but die.” Her voice faliered—but the heart of 
proaclung. And now, leave me. Go—I would be < her companion was hardened against her, and she 
alone.” ( bade Ida follow her, while she felt no remorse for the 

Ilcr command was obeyed—and when the form of \ cruel act she was about to commit, deeming it a meet 
her conipanioD had disappeared, Ida again bowed her i punishment for the oflenccs of her companion. 
head upon her hands and resigned hersclf whollytoc Silently they ascended tho stairs, and suddenly Mrs. 
that overwhclining sense of misery. An hour passed, < Norton paused al the door of what bad once been 
and still she rcmained thus—but suddenly a brighler i Ida’s sitting-rooin. And now how wildly throbbed 
expression irradiated her countcnance, and hastily < tiic youngwife’s heart as she felt that she would soon 
rismg she equipad herself l'or a walk, and with a \ gazc once more upon the face of her husband! Slowly 
hurried step left tlio apartment. | the door was turned upon its hinges, and Ida entered 

A low minute» afterward she stood at the door of \ tlie apartment that in olher days had been her own. 
that mansión where the days of her wcdded life had > In a darkened córner of the room upon a low couch 
passeil It was opened by a strange servant, and j reclined a well known form—but he did not raise his 
without heeding the look of inquiry he cast upon her, > head ñor move as she approached. Sttrely he slept! 
Ida rushed quivkiy past him and bent her stops toward i Neurer and neurer she drew toward him, til! at la>t 






she could look down upoa that beloved and familiar 
couoteDance. And slUl he stirred not Suddenlv a 
fearful pain shot tlirough Ida’s heart—for as she gnzed 
upon that ashv face, and markcd those closed and 
sunkcn eves, the truth dawned upon her spirit, and 
she felt that she was in thc presence of the dead! 

With a 6trange calmness that fa ir young crea ture 
stood there—her eyes riveted upon the corpse of her 
husband. Once she bent over and pressed her lips 
upon the pallid brow—and then turning to the stern 
woman who stood unpityinglv beside her, she asked 
in a low, bollow tone—“how died he?” 

“How died he?” repeated the mother, while the 
deep flush of exeitcment mantled her cheek, “how 
died he? His heurt was brolcen. He cherished a 
serpent and it stung him. The trusting dove brought 
a mate to íts dwcllinsr, but it took to itsclf wings and 


left him alone to pine and die. How died he? Gir!, 
girl—behold yonr work!” 

Wild, stinging, cruel as were her words, they wcre 
the outpourings of a mother’s grief beside the denth- 
couch of her only child, and to the one who in life 
had deserted him. Scarcely had her accents died 
away when a deeper pallor oversprcad the face of 
¡ her young companion—step bv 6tep she sank to the 
¡ iloor, while a dark stream of lilc-blood oozed slowiy 
j from her mouth, crimsoning the snowv srnrmenls of 

> the dead, and deluging the cnrpet beneath her. One 
j thrilling cry—one half-smothered gasp—and all was 
: over! The inr^ocent yel erring wife lay motionlos 

> beside the noble and departed lnisbnnd—and the meet- 
¡ ing denied on earlh was doublless accorded ihem in 

' Heaven. 

) 
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CH APTF.R I. ( fortune. In the earlier years of mamare shc liad to 


In Prince Edward connty, Virginia, within a short ¿ 
distance of the Court H«»use, and a few miles only ^ 
from llam])den Sydney College, stands a venerable 
edilice. known to this dav as Moore’s oíd Ordinarv, ; 
or in Virginia parlance, Ornan/. Anterior to the j 
V’ur of the llevolution, and during the whole of thal J 
eventful struggle, it liad been a favored resort of the < 
travellers, and of the soldicrs passing to or from the • 
scene of uetion. j 

During the war, the proprietor of this aneient estnb- S 
lishmenl was Major Joseph -Moore,an Englishmau bv ^ 
birth, bul known throughout the struegle for indepcn- 5 
denee as an unwavering and active whist, Ihoitgh < 
huidme no oliiee in the nriny, or under Congress. In < 
times of distnay and general misgiving, when the l 
Uid Dominion was crowded with liostile troops, and ( 
the wearied, half-famished troops of Grecne nnd Lu- ^ 
fayetle were everywliere driven before their victo- \ 
rious artns—this oíd gentleman took heart of grace < 
bv greeting daily with his morning cup a miserably í 
painled picture of Gen. Washington which adorned J 
his parlor tnantle, and cncouraged his despondmg ( 
neighbors by examples of daring and ceaseless aeti- \ 
vity in serving the good cause, líe had provoked, < 
to an irreparable extent, the vengeanee of the British : 
and Ilessian olficers, not only by adroitlv eluding their j 
most eautious searehes, but by his zeal in forwarding S 
provisions of food and clothing to the suflering troops } 
of his adopted country. From the beginning, he hnd j 
calettlaled the priee of his adhesión to the colonial i 
autborities, and bravely resolved to meet the issuc of ( ' 
his palriotic decisión by the sacrihce of all he owned, < 
tf such bccame necessary. Whilsl his pursuers were S 
in the neighborhood, he was often torced to tnkc to í 
the woods*with his negroes and stock, where he would | 
live for days and weeks in a large cave, the existence í 
of which was known to none but staunch friends. j 
Whcn it is told, thal during these ever recurríng < 
abscnces, the young wife of this determined wliig < 
resolutely kept by her troubled board, steadily dis- ¡ 
charging her duties as mislrcss and landlady, it will $ 
easily be conjectured tlmt sbe could have been none \ 
but an extraordinary woman, such as, in those days, ^ 
slamped an undying inlluence on their neglectcd and < 
underrated sex. The writer of this sketch recalls at \ 
this penod with peculiar pleasttre, not unmixed with J 
sume pride, many a tale of the hcroic fortitude and ^ 
impartan courace which distinguished his venerable i 
ancestros», and charmed manyan hour of his youthful ■ 
clava. ¿he was empliatically a montan of the lievolu- j 
t ion. i 

Unltkc her httsband, who was oricinully a ship- j, 
büi.d'tr, shc was weü-born, and inherited an ampie' 


endure the rellcction, not a little mortifying to her 
pride. of being thomrht wedded to a man rather be* 
neath her station and pretensión». Rut after the war 
broke out, nnd lauda!ion» were showered on her lius- 
liand for his indomitablc exertions, both byhis neigli- 
bors and byotlicers of the army who had experienced 
the beneíit of hisaid, all pompous clamor wassilenced. 
and bis station was considered suited to any familv. 
Pope’* famous couplet was never more stnkingly illus- 
trated than by his history. 

“Honor nnd wortti from no comlition rise; 

Act well your pait, tliere all the honor lies.” 

The ycar 17S1 was prolific in important events 
tor American Indi'pcndence, and Virginia was all 
anxiety. O 11 one sale she was held in terror by 
the haughty and ruthless Hessians under Sir Henry 
Clinton, expecting hmirly invasión and devastation; 
whilst on the other, the fierce veterana of Cornwallis 
and the “invincible legión” of Tarlcton lhrcatencd 
lo crusb all within their reac-h. Greene’s army, thal 
hcroic column which liad fought through all obstacles. 
and sulfercd and b!cd in utter despair of all relief; 
which had delied the discipline of British regulars, 
the panga of famine, the fury of the elementa, the 
pitilcss severity of the seasons, nakcd and half armed, 
and had triumphed over all; this artny, hotly pursued 
by Cornwallis, was in the neighborhood. In the very 
sight. nnd under the guns of their incensed enemy, 
theyhad orossed the Dan, and the whole country rar.g 
with shouts of cxullation at the brilliant feat. The 
sturdy whig population of the surrounding countics 
poured out tn vius.ie, lo relieve their wants in food, 
clothing and nccoutrements. The expiring spark of 
patriolisin was rckindled, and the torch of freedotn 
and of the revolution burned with new vigor. 

As may l>c supposed, these circumstances and their 
resulls, so well calculated to countervail the recent 
depression, which was vninlv thought the prelude to 
universal dismayand submtssion, greatly exasperated 
the British leader», and they wreaked vengeanee in 
ways utlerly repugnant to all rules of civilized war- 
farc, nnd degrading to humanity. Houses were ran- 
sacked, beds ripped open, fumiture spoiled, and pro¬ 
visión» and propertv destroved without discrimination 
and without inercv. Parties were Bent to scour the 
country, who scrupled not to murder or imprison the 
men, and to insull the wornen. It was a time for the 
daughtcrs of America to summon all their fortitude; 
for husbands, fathers and brothers, unprepared to pr- • 
vide for or protcct thein under the rapid assuult.s an»; 
sudden otisets of the British cavnlry, were torced 
without choicc or rcmedy, to lea ve them to wha; 
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meagre courtesy and forbearance their sex or their > 
situation could extract froin their fierce invaders. ) 
Ñor did woman’s fortitude and courage fail or flinch ) 
in these appalling emergencics. 

Now it so happened, that on a coid night in the > 
year above named, whilst our fumily at the Ordinary > 
were qnietly seated around the cheerful tireside, en- i 
gaged doubtless in recounting the stirring news de- \ 
veloped at each day’s cióse, a negro who hnd been j 
on the look out, entered brcathless and trembling, > 
wilh tho unwelcome and ever terrifying announce- > 
tnent, that “the red coats under Tarleton were in the \ 
neighborhood, and might ride up at any mninent." ; 
All was instantly alarm and confusión. The wife I 


dirccted the astonished servant to roll out a nnmber 
of the choice barréis. These she strewed in ditrerent 
parts of the open room, taking care to conceal them 
partially by carelessly throwing over them pieces of 
hoops and staves or mill-dewed straw, in such manner 
as to create the impression that they were nothing 
more than heaps of useless rtibbish. Afler the same 
fashion she also adroitly disguiscd several barréis of 
pork and llonr, to puard ngninst contingencie9. This, 
though simple in every particular, was a remarkable 
instnnce of sclf-possession in a matron not much ex- 
ceeding the age of twenty-five, and so perilously 
situnted. llaving done all she could do, and agnin 
locking the door, she put the key in her basket and 


refused to slecp in such suspense, and bracing herself j 
against the depressing efFeets of unnecessarv fcar, í 
actively abetted her husband in his prepanttions for ? 
dight. In a short time all was ready, and filled wilh > 
mclancholy presagos, the husband and wife bnde a í 
silent adieu, each resolved to encounter wilh firm- > 
ness their respective duties and diilicultiea. Not a ) 
living thing which could lay claim to the naine of > 
property was left on the premises, if we exccpt an ) 
oíd negro and his wife who volunteered to reniain ) 
with their mistress. But the provisions which had > 
been stored away for the American troops, and for l 
the accommo<lation of such travcllcrs as might ven- S 
ture abroad in these times of gloom and terror, were j 
left exposed; and the spaciotts cellar was filled wilh $ 
barréis of peach brandy, distillcd at hoinc, and care- í 
fully reserved for the same purposes. To save a ; 
portion of these was now the niost anxious object ^ 
with Mrs. Moore—to save all was entirelv out of the ( 
question. In view of her slcnder resottrees, she in- j 
stantly resolved to leavu tho criba and granaries to > 
fare as they might, and directed her whole thonghts í 
and means to the preservation of her stores in the ) 
cellar. She at once calculaled that the whole troop ) 
would be brenkfnsted at her expense, and th¡« she j 
resolved to ofler with cheerful ness. Unprovided with í 
means of transportaron, it could hardly be supposed í 
that cavalry would or could enrry away more tlian ) 
would answer temporarily, being so far too from the ^ 
main body of the army. To prevent destruciion of ■ 


re-entered her chamber. Her children were quietly 
slecping on their pallet,and anxious but resolved, she 
lay down undressed by their side, not to sleep, but to 
awnit the event, as became a wife, a mother, and a 
woman of America. 

CHAPTER II. 

Trce to his accustomed activitv, by early dawn 
on the dav following, Tarleton had broken up his 
bivouac, and before the sun mounted over the sur- 
rounding hills, was on his march for the OrdinBry. 
A dense fog covered the whole space around, and his 
approach was known only from the rumbling echo 
of lioofs as the squndron gnllopped over tbe frozen 
ground. Foremost carne a corporal wilh his ad- 
vanced guard, to mnke known the order» of his ¡m- 
perious and fierce commander. Early aa was the 
hour, Mrs. Moore had prepared her plan of action, 
and as the olficer entered, unasked and unannounced, 
was sitting before a huge log fire which btazed in 
the pnrlor comer, ealmly engaged with her knitting 
as though peril and insult were not near. On his 
entrance she rose, but olfered no salute or invitation, 
and the rough soldicr swaggered to the fire, where 
stnnding with his back to its cheerful bluze, a skirt 
of his coat hanging from each arm, he thus aecosted 
the matron in the rude and discourteous style so com- 
mon at that time with the British troops. 

“ Well, madam, where is tho infernal oíd rebel who 
keeps this house? Answer me quiek, for by-, I’m 


what was lefl, was, therefore, the ¡mportant question. $ in no humor for dninty mouthing and silly qpenes." 
She was sure that the liquor could not escape, and in | “What mean you, sir?’’ answered Mrs. Moore, 
daily expectation that Colonel Washington would be ? who by the bye was blessed with a full share of tein- 
passing, (who uvas attempting to chcck the rapacity $ per when excited, as well as spirit to maintain it. “I 
of the enemy) «he was most anxious to preserve full 2 am not in tho habit of hearing or replying to such 
rations for his wenry and palriotic band. > beastlv language.” 

Leaving her children to the care of the fai'.hful ’ “ You ask what I mean,” raid the corporal. “Iwill 

negress, she descended, candle in hand, accompanicd j tell you that I mean your husband, or whatever you 
by her servant, to the cellnr bcnealh. Wilhin this ^ are to the rebcllious traitor, whose ñame bangs on 
was an apartment back, divided by a thick wall, and > yonder sign. lf we can lay hands on him, I'll try 
to which no light was adtnttted. Here was ahvays i and raise his head by the sido of his ñame, and ask 
stored the brandy, which, thus securcd, was left to ^ of you no furlher aid than the loan of a strong bed 
mellow and to purify. Her excellent sense at once i cord.” And pointing to tbe beam on the sign-post, 
suggestcd that this secluded stronshold, together with í he made a significant motion with his hand about his 
the plea«ant and captivating ejjltcvia which exuded \ neck, which left no doubt as to the allusion. 
from its every crack or crevice, would be most sure | This insult, so stinging and so unprovoked, drew 
to attract, and probably distrart the atlention of the ) an involuntary tear to the eye of the helpless woman, 
robbers who were shortly expccted. Applying the i but wisely subduing any appearance of the kind in 
key to the iron-faced door, which looked as though ( such company, she turned her back on tlic ruííian. 
it might resist the strongest eíforls if stormed, she 5 and walked into her chamber. 
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At this rooment ihe fu!I, mellow sound of a bugle 
awakencd the echoes of hill and dale, and ihe wliole 
troop appenred in si^rht at the head of the lañe. Tlie 
rising sun had dispelled in part the thick inist of the 
morning, and from a window of her rooin tbe lady 
cotild catch glimpses of their shining armor as they 
rapidly advanced. Presently they gallopped full into 
the yard, and the corporal walked oul to meet them. 

A towering, stalwart otficer, ciad in the splendid 
uniform of a British dragoon, dismounted from his 
charger, and after exchanging a word with the cor¬ 
poral, advanced toward the doorway, making the 
oaken floor of the long gallery in front to ring with 
the clang of his iron-heeled cavalry boots. The huge 
roan steed, the long, brown liair, and the frightful 
marks of small-pox which disfigured his otherwise 
comely face, told at once who this ollicer was, and, 
agreeable to the plan she had forined, Mrs. Moore, 
having a liltle girl by the hand, and an infunt boy in 
her arms, met hirn promptly at the hall door. 

“ Colonel Turleton, I presume,” she said, with a 
graceful curtscy. 

“At vour Service, madam,” was the prompt reply 
of that celebrated otficer. And as he touehed the rtm 
of his dragoon cap, he responded to the ofler of the 
lady by seating himself with somewhat of the same 
familiarity which had distingeished his sub-olficer 
before the parlor fire. 

Fierce and unrelenting, though always rotighly 
courteous, the British commander was nevertheless 
struck w'ith the calm dignity, the slately manner, and 
somewhat aristocratic demeanor of his landlady, and 
could not reconcile herappearance with the geuerally 
received notions of an innkeepcr’s wife. 

“’Pon honor, madam,” said he, “I must say you 
have there two likely, nice liltle folks,” and olleriug 
his hand to the liltle girl, who readily took it, he at 
the same time slightly caresscd the boy in the mothers 
arma. With staring eye and trembÜng lip, the infanl 
pertly struck the hand which he extended, and hid ils 
head in the folds of the mother’s shawl. 

“Oh, ho,” laughed Tarleton, “some of the oíd 
leaven, I see. The red. is loo strong for his litlle 
blue eyes, I suppose, hey, madam,” winking know- 
ingly at the mother. “By the way, madam, docs the 
father of this fiery Iittle rebel always leave you to do 
the honors of his tavern! His faitli is tolerably strong 
considcring your age and comeliness. Come, mv 
good madam, lell me, have you loeked him in the 
closet, hid him in the cuddy, or stuífed him under the 
bed? He has served his mob Congress, and his rebel 
leaders well enough to reccive some altention at my 
hands.” 

“I atn happy to say, sir,” returned the lady, “that 
my husband is beyond your reach, and I decline for 
him the attenlions you speak of. As to whether I 
have placed hint where you suggest, I presume you 
wtll soon find when you commence your usual round 
of forcing loc'is, tearing opea beds, and burning 
hotises.” 

“For George, madam, a proper answer from a 
rebel’s wife to an olíieer in his majesty’s 6 ervice!” 
said Tarleton, with a mixture of humor and mock 
severity of tone. “And what if I should do all you 


. have said, how can these daring and obstinate rcbels 
\ complain who put his majesty lo sttch trouble! Make 
1 yourself easy, my good hostess, but I have now no 
| time to parley or play at cross qucslions with a spirited 
? dame. Work is before me, and w r ork is always íirst 
j with ihose under my ordere.” 

| At this instant the corporal again enlered, and, lift- 
) ing his cap, approached to where his ollicer and the 
? lady were sitting. At the sight of her insulter, Mrs. 
c Moore cotild not repress a slight exclamation. She 
j started back, whilst the fire of injured feeling and 

> oulruged deiicacy burned in her lustrous eyes, and 
i sutliiscd with a deep criinson hue the cheeks just 
: now r pallid almost from the reílection in whose dread 
¿ presence she stood. All these were not unobserved 
$ by the quick glance of Tarleton, who, beyond doubt, 
) had fclt his cbivalry awakened by the manner and 

> spirit of the woman before him. 

i “Prav, what is the matter, madam?” he asked. 
i “And what causes you such feeling at the sight of 
¡ my ollicer?” 

5 Unabashcd, and nerved by the full flow of resent- 
ment which lurks in woman’s bosom when smarting 
bencath the ranklingof insult and outrage, Mrs. Moore 
l recountcd with feeling emphasis the gross language 
- and the olTensive allusion which had aroused and cra- 

> billered her feelings as a wife and mother. As she 
j proceeded, the rigid frown which contracted the brow 
^ of Tarleton, and the fury which sparkled from his 

> fierce glance, told that woman had found a protector, 

> and sent a coid 6 hudder to the heart of the brutal 
) ofTender. 

> When asked if he admitted the fact, the trooper 
) could not articúlate, so firmly had fear and con- 
\ scious guilt clcnched his teeth; and when, in the raga 
j of passion, and with the full sway of a British com- 

> manding ollicer, Tarleton strode forward and struck 

> him, the soldier cowered and shrank beneatb the blcw 
i like a slave. This was not all. Tarleton caused 

Í ' him to unclasp his sword-belt, and then breaking the 
weapon before his face, ordered him to the rear 
under arrest. 

j These faets being substanlially true, serve to re- 

I lieve in some measure the odium which is generally 
heaped on the ñame and memory of this distinguished, 
; though cruel Briton. ün this occasion he certainly 
j behaved as a gallant and high-souled otficer, jealous 
£ of the reputation of his Service, though his harsh and 
j summary chastisement of the ofTender in the presence 
¿ of a lady, a scene so unsuiled to female softness and 
> deltcacv, showed in a strong view that impulsive and 
í fierce disposition so characteristic of the man. 

> This being done, Tarleton resumed his natural 
> humor, and proceeded with his inquiries, as though 
> nothing of an uuusual character had happened. And 
; indeed such scenes in the British army, which in the 
l French or American service would have aroused a 
i hurricano of resentment among the júnior otficers and 
> prívales, were by no ineans uncommon, and account 
i in parí for the rufiian dispositions of the soldicry when 
i unchecked by rigid discipline. 

| “Now, madam,” said Tarleton, “since it seems I 
\ shall not now have the plcasure of conducting your 
< husband as a prisoner of war to my commanding 
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• alicer, I mnst tronido vou to breakfast mv scjitací ; of their commander, whose críale and scvere notions 
with a portion of tlie.se dainty supplies, whieh douhi- < of loyaltv and discipline wcre nnderstood to be trene- 
less yottr good man has Icft to lie dislributed to tlie 5 r.illy a verse to the lea-t levitv as regarded the course 
rebel army, who know so inueb belter how to ron £ of bis stipetiors, or the nction of bis povemnicnt, 
(lian liow to figlil.” > Al’ter trravelv rebnkintr thern on this oecasion. he re- 

“Do they indecd?” said the matron, emboMened ) plied to the lady of the honse in bis usual tone, hall" 
to salire, perhaps, by the conseioitsness of boing in < eamest, hall' buinorons— 

a genileinan’s power, and not that of a rntlian, as he < “Well, mv dear madam,” snid he, “I otilv wi*h 
liad been represented. “Doublless wc poor Ameri- <those savages liad iiiaintained their disguiso Ion? 
cans have been dtiped by false ruinors; but a fevv • enoinrh to allow bis majesty’s tronps an opportunity 
wceks since wc bad news that bis majosty's troops of tinging the tea of Boston harbor with the color 
fully equalled thein in the lirst, whilst onr poor sol- ; so obnoxiotts to vou Americans. Their blood wouid 
diera proved their knowiedpe of the last quite to the ? have answered the purposely adtnirably. The Elliio* 
satisfaetion of Cornwallis and liis otlieers.” \ pian mav not chance bis skin, but savages sometimos 

“AU, you alinde to that ridiculous, heder skelter : have been known to «lo the likc, espeeially wlien 
afl'air at your Oowpens,” answered Tarleton, no way ; their color was likelv to cosí thein dear.” 
confused. “Well, madam, 1 did tnv parí, us you S Breakfast was tiuished, and the bucle sounded lite 
doubtless henrd, and bis lordship hopos soon to pet | assembly. The otlieers were nt their respective 
ibis mob enelosed in ;»'//« soinethinp more substantial > posts, but Tarleton still remained by the lireside, 
than where we last liad them.” \ The troopers were all parnded in lino in front of the 

“Keport savs,” retorted the ladv, now cruel in honse, when, at an order front the serpean!, every 
turn, “that we have an ollleer in the American ranks l tenth man dismounled, leavinp bis luirse in cliarge 
who does not tnuch dread cióse quarters in the hattle, of bis riuht file. Tliese fortncd the searcli corps. a 
even thougli he finds himself face to face with a ver y ' systein of domicilian’ whieh was never negleetcd by 
redoubted udversary.” ; Tarleton in those otüeial military visits. 

“Zotinds, madam, you tempt me to anger by such ; Through the open (loor the lady of the honse had 
a ridiculous tirade,” answered he, somewliat moved, ; seen tliis movement, and understood at once its ob- 
tiiough not out of liumor. “If ever I can pet sight of ; ject. Inder the direetion of tlie serpea nt. this corps 
■bis namesake of your oíd rebel cliief, I will leave on - lilcd otl’ lownrd tho lots where the corn, fodder, and 
lian a mark by whieh he can boast to some eflect of l various provender were colleeted and slored. On 
.ni encounter.” I their rcturn, they seizcd upon the oíd nepro man and 

“In that case,” again snid the lady, arclily smiüng, - ordered him to conduct thein to the store rooirt of the 
■ you and he, froin what we hear. will be then fuirly > Ordmarv and to the cellar. The first of those, likc 
at quita, for it is said he has already balaticed that ' tlic various houses just left, were noted down in the 
acore.” < sergeanl’s memorándum bnok. Arrivcd at the cellar, 

The latter part of ibis eonversation is criveu on tes- ; the serpean! himself led the way. Heapproached the 
timón y nol cousulercd altogolhcr reliable in onr courts . ¡ipparenl henps of rubbish, and with his fi«>t ktckcd 
of judicature, tlionph if the report, whieh has sinee í o|f some of the lop coverinps, but as the o!d servant 
received the sanetion of hislorv, be true, that Tarle- 1 bepan to dread the failure of his mistress’ plan, the 
ton had losl his lingera in n Inuid to haiid liirlit with 1 keen evo of the soldier was nttraeted to the iron-faced 
Colonel Washington, it is fairly prcsiimable that the ; «loor of the locked cellar, and followed !>v his cora- 
rumor was then rifo. On tliis oecasion lie was crio ved > panions, he spranp forward with undisptiised ecstacy. 
and booted. as already remnrked, and the wound, if j But to forcé it was no ea«y mnlter, and the keys were 
ever inílieted, was not of eourse visible. < in possession of the landlady. The savoury smell of 

- ilhe brandy cxcitcd tlic keenest nppetite, and a most 

CIIAVTK R III. i uneonquerablc tbirst. They resolved on a rcpiirt to 

TtrF. troop dismounted and arranired to eook and : the cliief, wlióse iníluence, it was hoped. miirht oblain 
eat their breakfast in the opon yard. Tarleton and a i the keys, and tlius prevent the delav, whieh none re* 
lew of his hipher otlieers only, partakinp their meal < lislied, and the necessity, whieh was, from nppcar- 
in the hall tinder the invitation and superiiitcndence ^ anees, by no means invitinp, of resortinp to forcé, 
of their inexplicable hoslcss. Whilst cngnpod in dis- < The report was tnade, and Tarleton percmptorily 
eussinp. witii preat apparent pleasure. the substantial ' deinanded the keys. The lady repüed that she wouid 
repast spread out beforc them, it is said that Tarleton, > never surrender thein wiüinely, and pave the chieftain 
with a speeies of blunt politeness peculiar to him, ■ to understand that if he oblnined the kovs, whieh she 
asked “if lie eottld pet a enp of tea.” ( displnved from her pirdle, lie inust get them as he 

“A cup of tea!” answered Mrs. Moorc. “Colonel ; coutd. 

Tarleton surelv forpets that lie is breakfastinp with J Tarleton disdained to use compulsory or nmrallnnt 
the wife of an American p itriot. In these times, too, \ means with n lady of such undoubted pretensions, 
we have no means of transportinir bitber the waters ) and ordered tho serpeant to take nien and what mate* 
¡n Boston harbor, and they are the only speeimon of í riáis lie could ealher, and break opon the door whieh 
tlic article yon wish, we have had ¡n this eountry for j locked in tlic precious viands, most precious of all 
inanv vears past.” < thinps to the soldier. 

At ibis tart but goivl humored sal ly, the vounp s He himself superintended the work, and from mo* 
otlieers at lab e laughed outripli!, despite the presence ' tives of seekinp her safety in his presence, as well as 
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a natural anxiety, Mrs. Moore, attended by her chil- t and somewhat perplexed glance. Their expression 
dren, went along witli hirn. This work consumed s could not be mistaken,and he resolved to err for once 
an hour or two, which rendered the Brilish officer j on the side of forbearance. 

restive and impalient, especiatly when he reflected i “¡Sergeant, form the line, and prepare for march- 
that the delay raight be saved by a alight severity, j ing,” he sharply exclaimed. “And now hearken, 
which he had not often scrupled lo practice. His s madam; I shall leave your property untouched, after 
meo were astonished at this relaxation, and an ofTicer \ having exacted our meal, and let loose the brandy 
waa heard swear, “that he believed the colonel was t barréis, and you may boast hereafter of having done 
smitten with the comely appearance and lofty spirit í what no man has suoceeded in doing, and that is, 
of the rebel dame.” < having turned Lieutenaul Colonel Tarlelon, of his 

At length, after vigorous eflbrts, the door gave way, j majesty's dragoons, from the proper couree of his 
and Lite barréis lay before thein. Tarleton gave orders í parpóse.” 

to have his men served each with a heavy ration, and j Having thus said, he strode forth from the room 
their canteens filled. This done, he unhesitatingly ( and called for his chargcr. Gratilied at her success 
caused his men to break opcn the heads of such as $ in preserving the brandy disguised in the front cellar, 
remained over, and the floor of the cellar was flooded J and tonched with the unexpecled courtesy from an 
in an instant. Mrs. Moore looked on silently, but | olilcer so usually unrelenting, one olher idea still oc- 
with illrepressed indignation, which Tarleton failed * currcd to the sagucious rclloctions of this calculating 
not to notice. j woinan. This was that stragglers might return, and 

“The rules of war are severe, my good madam,” i in the absence of oílirers, dostroy what was lefl, and 
said he, “but you rebels Icave us no choice. This t ¡mbject her to renewed outrage. She took her reso* 
liquor has becn saved with great labor, and doublless j lution in a moment, and just when Tarleton was in 
for other purposes, but my orders are to anticípate > the act of stepping forth to mount his horse, she 
and provide againsl such purposes.” < gently tappcd his elbow, and requested that an olficer 

“I expected no better,” replied the lady, “and per- j might be permitted to remain until the troop had 
haps I had best prepare for worse.” < gone lar enough to prevent the occurrence she ap* 

“That you will soon find out, madam,” was (he < prehended, 
pithy reply, and the stern veleran bowed and re-con- < “Madam,” said he, “I do not feel authorized to 
ducted his fair companion to the upper story. The {«lelail any oííleer on a duty which might prove one 
scrgeant now presented his memorándum, and after j of great danger, and not known to the Service. I 
sonic convcrsation between the two, Tarleton lurning í shall take pains to guard against what you appre- 
to the lady, observed, “my otlleer returns me here- jhend; but if any one chooses to volunteer in your 
with a schedule of your stock of provisions, which I £ favor, I shall not prohibit him from so doing.” A 
am ordered eilher to seizc, or cut ofT from the rebel < young lieutenant imraediately rodé out and teudered 
army. I have levied enough already to answer pre- | his Services. 

sent purposes, but you must give me your word of “Very well,” said Tarleton again. And gracefully 
honor not to apply these to the wants of the Ameri- s waving his sword in adieu, he turned and gallopped 
caris, elsc I shall proceed with my duty.” \ to his usual post at the head of the troop. The bugle 

“ Then proceed,” said the lady, firmly, “for I assure < sounded, the word “march” was passed along the 
you that I shall make no such promise.” j Une, and wheeling into sections with most elegant 

“Madam, this promise can cost you nothing,” said < precisión, the imposing array moved oíT. In a very 
the oflicer, evidently reluctant to resort to severity. < few moments more the last of the “invincible legión” 
“if I destroy them, the rebels cannot get them, and ( disappeared in the distance, and the solitary dragoon 
they lose nothing.” < oflicer sat down in the parlor of the Ordinary to medi- 

“I am not insensible to what you say,” returned <late on the probable dangers of his situation. 
the lady, “and I acknowledgc my obligation to you r But these dangers were only imaginary, for his 
for one instance of courtesy. If you cannot spare us j grateful hostess heard in a few weeks after he left 
further losses and deslruction, I regret it, but I cannot < her, that he had reached Tarleton in safety, and par- 
purchase your forbearance by the sacriíice of my ) ticipated in the obstínate and bloody fight at Guilford 
duty to my husband and countrvmen.” ) Court House, which resulted so gloriously to the Ame- 

This heroic speech closed the parley, and threw, at ^ rican army, and so efleclually broke up the boasted 
once, all to the discretion and decisión of the British | and well planned campuign of the Brilish general, 
chieftain. He cast around his oificers an inquiring ^ 
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It was a sheltered, 1 ¡tile nook: a vallev closcd in ^ of manhood. bnt as he tnok his soat, and the full light 
by hills, until ¡t was formed into a kind of emerald ; fell upon bis face, he lookcd some years older. He 
basin, with the waters of a small streain flash mg and i had onlv been sitling by the fire a few moments, wlien 
purling its way Ihrough its midst: tliis was the vallev £ his l¡ead rested hcavily agninst the posl of the bed near 
in sutnmer; but now, alas! tliat it cver should be so, > whicli be liad becn placed, and the oíd lady arising 
it was wintor! And the very feutures lliat made this í in some trepidation, discovercd he had swooncd; pro¬ 
spot so beanliful amid snnsliine and irrccn folinge and \ bably occasioned by the sudden transition from coid 
bursting buds, but added to its desolatcness at lilis j to heat. A servant woman was called from an outer 
season. The bare limbs of the trees creaked monrn- < room or kitchen, he was Inid npon the bed, and the 
fully in the hlast, as though bewailing their departed l usual remedies resorted to for his rcoovery: at lenglh 
glory; the grasa was nll gone; the littlc strearn had ; he shnvly awoke but onlv to fmd himself in a violent 
prown sullen, and wended its way moodilv through < cltill; he, however, aróse and rctired to the next room, 
the wet boltom. A small, white cottage was the onlv \ n bed was prepared, he threw himself on it, but not 
thing that gnvc relief to the seenc; it was surronnded < to sleep; for, in spitc of the oíd ladv’s eamomile tea, 
by a rnil-fence—what is called a “wonn fenee” in j ,he chill continued a long time, and was succeeded 
the \V cst: a garden spot was on one side, and on the ; l,y an alarming fever. In the moming his fever had 
other an orchard of some extent. < incrcased, aHecting his hrain, until he was quite deli- 

At the cióse of one of the dreariest davs in the last \ r ¡ous, aru ] |,e inecssantly muttered to himself, “that 
of winter, a traveller was seen mnking liis way as j J a rk, dark cloud!” 

best he might toward this cottage; his horse plnnged > “]\ )0 r gentleman!” the oíd lady exclaimed, “he 

through the mud wearilv, the fitful gusts of wind í thinks he is still travelling throngh the rain.” 
brought a chilling shower of rain into his face every i a physician was senl for, but for many davs his 
few moments, and as the traveller stoppedat the stile, > ill scemed of little avail; the fever incrcased with 
and after fastening his horse to Ihe fenee approaehed | friginful rapidity; he was insensible to all around 
the house, he seemed tomove with dilíiculty, as though : him, and all this time the yonng girl Jcssica sat by 
benuinbed by coid, or snfTering (rom some other cause. > ],¡ s bed, moistening his lips with water, chnnging his 
His knock at the door was answered by a voiee S pillows, soothing him with her soft voice, that “most 
bidding him “come in,” and at the same time the \ cxcellent thing in woman;” and though a servant man 
latch was raised; and there was discovered sitting by j w ho completed this household, lifted him as he wished 
a cheerful fire an oíd lady very plainly but neatlv < to be moved, the wcary hours of watching were all 
dressed; and, with one hand still restingupon the latch j kept by the maiden; and as she gnzed upon him while 
of the door, stood a yonng girl—you eould scarcely < he slept, no wonder that features which had been 
gay whether she were yet a child or a woman—for ! dangerous for an cxperienced woman of the world 
although her figure would indícate that she might, < to look upon, were traccd upon her heart; so very 
perhaps, he sixteen vears of age—which in fact she < faint at the beginning, that they rcscmblcd the half 
was—yet the ehild-like expression of her wondering $ defined shadows of a painter’s first imaginings, and 
face as she raised it to that of the stranger, would : gradually ihev grew more dis|inct, until at length they 
induce the belief that she was not so oíd by severa] < liad all the perfeetness of the finished picture thrown 
years. This is the impression that would have been } out upon the canvass. 

made upon an indiflerent speetator; to the applicant | And yet she knew it not; she did not pause to ana- 
at the threshold nolhing was distinetly seen but the c lyze her own feclings; she joined her innoeent hands 
vrarm fire, nothing asked but shelter for the night. ¡ and preved toGod for his recovcry, without thinking 
The oíd lady aróse, laid down her knitting, and wel -} a moment beyond that happy period; for it is onlv by 
comed him beneath her humble roof. í (he bitter lessons of experience we learn, that when- 

As he advanced into the room and laid aside his hat } ever the heart begins to fintter with joy, the iron bars 
and riding-coat, it would have been diílicult to recog- \ a rc just before it, against which it is destined to be 
nize in the haggard features, half shrouded by the í bruised and broken. 

drenched hair, the elegant Lorenzo Carlyle, whose i One day, as Jessica sat by the bed-side of Carlyle, 
noble form had passed through the crowded rooms ; after a long and composed slumber he oponed his 
of fnshion, “the observed of all observers” there: the s oves, and, for the first time, seemed rntional. “My 
planee of whose bright eye, or the bend of whose 5 little lady,” he said, “I have becn sick a long titne, 
head liad caused the heart of the yonng belle to fintter \ have I not?” 
with joy. He was now just twcnty-five, in the pride ' “Yes, sir, very long.” 



“And ha ve vou bren my nnrse all Ihis time?” 

“Olí! sir,” she replied, “ il has given me grcat p’ea- 
surc to nurse you; bnt yon inust not talk, yon ure loo 
weak.” 

“ Well!” he answered, “I will not; yon nrc verv 
L'ood; bnt tcll me what is your ñame, and vvliere am 
I?” 

“This place is ealled ‘Oreen Vale,’ and my nnme 
¡s Jessica, though tliev cali me Jessie.” 

“Ah, yes,” he re[>lied, with a sigh. “I rcmember 
t all now: I was taken ill ihe nidw I arrived here: 
.ícssica is a very pretty nnme; and the oíd lady who 
.ives herc is your graiulmotlier?” 

“No, sir, I have no relation, bnt when my father 
nnd mother died she took me, and has been very kind 
to me; so I always cali hergrandma.” Asshe spoke 
her large, dark evos fillcd with tear.s, and for the lirst 
lime he notieed the cxcecdmg loveliness of her face. 

From lilis time he recovered, bnt slowly, for his 
eonstitntion liad underyone a terrible shock, and the 
bright sunny days of spring had come, and the palé 
’.ilue ílowers liad be» un to peep np, and the birds to 
•rill forth their melody before he had gnined slrength 
enonsh to walk. 

In this time he had learned from the oíd lady of the 
house the history of his yonng nnrse. One day while 
lie was alone with Mrs. Ütophens, he said to her, 
“Jessie tells me she is not your grand-danghter. Is 
.-lie a relation’s eliiid?” 

“Ah, no, sir,” replied the o!d woman, “though I 
!ovc her as a danghter; bnt, poor c-hild, it is hard to 
’ell who she is. Iler father and mother moved lo this 
neighborhood when the ehild was yoting, and as pretty 
a cotiple they were, sir, as you wotild wi.-l» to look 
apon. Bnt they were poor, weakly erentures, both 
of them, and lliough they seullled tnighty liard, they 
'lidn’t seem to know how to get along. ¿Míe was so 
fair and delieate—like it won’d have made you sorry 
:o seo her trying to work; and then she had a cough, 
poor thing! and got to be pnnier and punicr cvery 
day; her husband tried all he cou!d to save her from 
doing drudgery about the house, and I used to go over 
and uiilk the cow for her mysclf, and sent myservant 
woman over to wash for her, but it was all of no use. 
Sho wasn’t made for carth, no how, to my way of 
thinking; at last she look to her bed, and her Inisband 
sent for the doctor, and I went over and hended her 
inyself till she died. Al}, me, but that was a sad day, 
sir; her husband looked like somcbodydistracted,aiid 
poor little Jessie scrcamed and oluiig to her mother, 
and we coukln ’t get her away ’lill she had cried 
lierself lo sleep. From that day the husband never 
looked up, bul seemed to pille away like, and ils my 
opinión if ever a mortal died of a broken-heart, it was 
hiin. When he was dying, he gave Jessie to me, and 
said, ‘ Mrs. Stephens, you were kind to my poor wife; 
will you not takc mychiid and raisc it, I have nothing 
fo rcward you for it, but Ileaven will.’ I conld only 
ery, sir, like a baby, and press his hand to leí hiin 
know I would; so, when he was dead and gone, I 
brought the ehild lióme with me, and I have tried to 
bring her up in the fear of the Lord. She is a niiehtv 
good girl, sir, and Ileaven has, as he said, rewarded 
me, tor I lost my husband when 1 was a ycning woman, 


and my ehildren have all been taken away before me; 
\ but the Lord has spared her to be a comfort to my oíd 
; aec. Iler father catled himself Loraine, and I’ve a 
i not ion they were irreal folks in Virginny, where they 
¡ carne from, for thoimli they were not a bit proud. they 
! had sort of a grand way about em that aint comtnon, 
\ and then though they had preeious little plunder, they 
; had besides tlieir Bible these here fine little books, 
\ wliicli they would be reading in of a night. I have 
learned Jessie all the learning 1 know inyself, which, 
t to be sure, is not much,but she can read her Bible as 
í pretty as nny girl round about tis, and she has read 
í pretty nigh all that is in these books; she is powerful 
\ lond of rcading, sir, and I wish I could have given 
} her a better chance.” 

> The books to which the oíd lady allnded were a few 
! volunies of history, a copy of Shakspeare, several of 

> Scolt’s novéis, a volunte of Dr. Chaltner»’ sermons, 
! atul the “Pilgrim’s Progresa.” From this time Car- 
\ I y le took ati unwonted iuterest in the yotitig Jessica: 
\ so helplcss, so innocent and child-like was she, it 
^ was a sweet insk to turn over the pages of her heart, 

• to con the truths that liad there been written bv the 

• finger of God : for althotigh she had little of the wor-d's 
\ wisdoin, she had learned that wisdoni from on liigli, 

> which is “pitreand pcaeeahle.” She had lived alrnost 
í alone in the world, and had been saved froin ivarse 
: associalions by the eare of the kind and good, if igno- 
j rant woman, who had brought her up. 

) Dav after dav she sat bv Carlvle, rcading to him the 
; few books her father had left her, listening with eager 
j wonder to his explanalions of ditiicull passases, and 
í soinetimes when lie would tell her what apperfred to 

> her unlutored miad to be marvclous beyond credibi- 

> lity, her gay, ringing laugh would avvaken the eclioes 

> of that happy vallcy: and as her tcacher saw the 

> hrightening inteliigence of her face; as he felt that 
1 he was opening to her a new world of beaulv and 
i cnchaiitment; as he saw her gaze upon the starry 
] lleavens of litcrature with the ecstasy that a Caspar 
$ Ilauser looked, for the first time, upon the blue vault 
: above him, he was filled with the purest joy in con- 
j templating the ever inereasing graces of his lovely 
< pupil: yet he looked upon her calmly; ho regarded 
; her merelyns a ehild; a ehild of great promise; a bud 

> that inight expand inlo a magnificent flower with pro- 
' per culture; but he sighed to think lilis culture must 
| be denied her: he sometimes alrnost felt as though he 

were doing wrong to awaken thosc aspirations in the 
| mind which never after can be stilled; that thirst for 

I knowledge which ever crios, “give! give!” Little 
did he dream that he was kindling a slill more dan- 
gerous fire, that she was learning lessons more mys- 
) terious tlian those he taught, that as she read to hirn 
? the glowing pnges of Ivanhoe, and listened to his 
> comineáis, “the book and tencher both were love's 
: purveyors.” Little did she know this hersclf: she 
) only felt that she was happy, and this was enough to 
) her young heart. She watched the cliangos of his 

I fuoe until she learned to read its emotions with a 
woman’s accuracy, and she was troubled to see that 
often nn expression of pain and melancholy over- 
spread his countenance. 

One bright cvening, whca the air was redólent with 
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spring’s first flowers, and all things spoke of hope, 
they walked down to the rivulet, and as they lookcd 
into its clear, shining walers, Jessie felt ¡t was an 
emblem of ihe current of her own life; so quiet—so 
full of low music: she was nroused from this reverie 
by ihe voice of her companion, who said, “ Jessie, I 
have grown strong now, tlianks to your care, and lo- 
morrow I must leave you.” 

“Leave us! Why?” she exclaimed, and her face 
turned very palé; the thought of separation seemed 
never to have crossed her mind any more than if she 
bad been in Ileaven: poor thing! she had not lived 
long in the world. 

“Oh!” he replied, “there are niany reasons why 
I should leave: you know I could not remain hcre 

always; my business demanda my prescnce, and- 

ray wife perhaps expecls me.” 

At the mention of “his wifc,” had a thunderbolt 
fallen at her feet she could not have been more as- 
tounded: yet she only turned a slight shade the paler, 
and betraved by no word or sign her agony—¡íke the 
Spartan boy she hugged to her heart the sccrct lliat 
was gnawing it out. After a few moments she ob- 
aerved in a tone of apparent indillerence, “I am sorry 
you leave, but if your wile expects you, you ought to 
go; have you been long married?” 

“Yes,” he answered, while a low sigh escaped 
him, “several years; I was married young.” 

“And your wife—describe her to me!” 

“She is very beautiful—but let me break you this 
cluster of plurn-blossoms,” and returning to the house, 
they talked only of the blossoms. 

That night Jessie retired to the little room or rather 
closet that was set aside for her use, and long and fer- 
vent was the praver she put up, interrupted by burst- 
ing sobs and gushing tears, while she kneit by the side 
of her bed, and buried her face in its snowy covering: 
she aróse serene, having, as had ever been her wont. 
commilted herself and her fate to Him who can never 
err: and though she was somelimes templed to say— 
“why have I been made so to sufl'er?” she hushed it 
by repeating, “His thoughts are not as my thoughts, 
ñor His ways as my ways; but as the Heavens are 
higher than the earlh, so are His thoughts and His 
ways higher than mine.” 

The next morning tlieir guest depnrted, and she said 
nothing to stay him, bidding him farewell calmly, and 
expressing such wishes for his happiness as she might 
have used for any other who had passed weeks under 
the same roof. 

He knew, al though they were poor and humble, 
they would disdain to receive a recompense for the 
trouble he had given them, but he presentad the oíd 
lady a very handsome pocket Bible he had with him, 
and as he was leaving he placed lipón Jessie’s fingor 
a ring containing a single diamond of the first water, 
but of whose valué she was iguorant, saying, “Jessie, 
you will wear this, will you not, to reinind you of the 
many pleasant days I have spent with you? Be a 
good girl, and may you be happy!” he added, as he 
kindly laid his hand upon her smooth brown hair. 

And thus farewell was spoken, and as the young 
girl looked after him while he wended his waydown 
through the valley and was lost in the distance, a 


feeling of desolation fell upon her heart that she had 
never known bcfore; that dream which had come 
over her as soft and beautiful as the light of a lunar 
rainbow faded away, and uothing was left but the 
dull grey of night: yet she was not one to yield to 
useless regrets; to indulge in feelings which would 
lead to unhappiness, if not to sin. Her’s was the 
principie so happily expressed by our giflcd pool, to 

“ Act. net in the living present, 

Heart within and Guil o’erliead.” 

So with a half suppressed sigh she turned into the 
house, and after taking the ring olí and laying it away 
in a little casket—for she felt it would be dangerous 
to wear it then—she went about her daily duties, and 
she was “resigned if not consoled;” for in the stern 
path of reclitude is gathered those flowers whose 
bloom is unfading, whose hues are immortal, which 
breathe to us the divine aroma of Heuven. 

Three months from this time and that cottage was 
the scene of sadder suílering. Mrs. Stephcns, who 
had enjoyed almost uninterrupted health dtiring her 
wholo life, had at length been stricken by discase: 
the time had come when she was to be “gathered to 
her fathers,” and she was with Christian resignation 
vielding up her soul to the “Father of spirits.” Her 
two oíd servants stood looking on the scene of deatli. 
while the tears rolled down their sable cheeks. Jes- 
sica kneit by the bed-side, her hand clasped within 
that of the dying woman, her wholo frame quivering 
with emotion, and with each convulsive sob it seemed 
as though the heart of the maiden would break. 

“My child!” the oíd lady articulated, “do not cry 
so sorely. God will take care of you. You have been 
a good child. Meet me up—up—up—I—come!” she 
murmured, and llien more distinctlv repeated, “I am 
the resurrection, and—and—the life,” and then she 
breathed that long, deep sigh, the sound of which has 
fallen sadly upon many an ear; that sigh which extin- 
guished the last faint spark in the anxious breast of 
the listener; that sigh which is the farewell of the 
wearied heart to the sorrows of earlh. 

Most happy is it that when the aíflictions of life 
bear down too heavily upon us we find refuge in in- 
sensibility: as Jessie sanie to the earth unconscious 
of her sad loss and most forlom condition, a stranger 
who had entered the room unperceived, stepped for- 
ward and received her in his arms. He was a gen- 
tleman who had reached the meridian of life. In 
travelling through the country he was overtaken by 
night. Seeing a light he had stopped to inquire his 
way farlher, when he was made a wilness to this 
scene of woe. Taking her up in his arms, he laid her 
upon the bed in the adjoining room, and after chafing 
her hands for some moments he perceived the signs 
of returning sensibility, and left her in the care of 
some neighboring women who had just arrived. Un- 
willing to leave one apparently so helpless, he re-en- 
tered the room where the corpse lay, and taking a 
family Bible from a shelf, he passed into the little 
room usually occupied by Jessie, where a light had 
been left burning. He sat down, and reflecting upon 
the sad scene he liad just witnessed, began to tum 
over the leaves of the Bible to find a porlion suited 
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jo the present solemn occasion; bul as he turned he > were soon made for their journey. Mrs. Stephens 
«•ame lo tho fnmily register, “Frederic and Mary > having no relatives, the coltage wilh all ihe furniture 
Loraine!” he repeated aloud, “that can be no olher ] was given to the lwo oíd failhful eervants, and paek- 
ilian nivpoor broiher and his wife: bul how carne the ] ing up her slighl wardrobe, the books of her father, 
Biblc here, and who are Ihese people?” He was too \ and the little box containing her ring, she was ready 
anxious to sleep, so going oul iu front of the cottage, ) for departure. She took a long and tearful adieu of 
lie walked to and fro until day. > the grave of her more than mother, and then seated 

Bv the next evening tlie neighbors had gathercd in, ^ by the side of her únele in his carriage, she was soon 
and all was disposed for the last solemn rites to be j on her way to Virginia. 

paid to the dead. The grave wtis dug in a qniet ^ \Ve llave before mentioned that Mr. Loraine had 
spot where the leaves rustled in the wind, and the ! a son, a young man some fourorfive years older than 
sunbeams shone curiously through the overarching ' Jessiea, and we will pardon the oíd gentieman, d on 
branches upon the green grass. j his trip homeward he was so won by the genlieness 

Still the stranger lingered; and after all was over > and good sense of his nieco, that he began to think it 
and Jessiea had seen the eold mould piled upon the ’ would be a very happy arrangement to make her his 
only heart in the wide world that loved her, and had ) daughter; never supposing for an instant that any ob- 
returned to her lono borne fecling very miserable, > jeclion could be interposed bythe parties principally 
he tapped at the door and was bid in a low voice, > concerned. When they arrived at the homestead in 
•‘come in.” j ihe “Oíd Dominion,” George Loraine was the íirst 

When she saw hitn she started wúlh surprise, for > to welcome thein. lie had been riding over the p!an- 
she had notieed no one sincc the death of her benc- j tation, and seeing the carriage he had galloped on to 
lactress, and he was a stranger: advnncing to her, he s the house, and by the time the driver had stopped the 
snid, “I hope, young lady, you will pardon my intru- s horses he had dismounled, and was waiting for ;hem 
sion at a time when you have so much cause for < cap in hand, his mnnly face glowing witb exercise; 
grief, but I too ha ve my anxieties, and I um sure you \ his blue eye glowing with pleasure; his chesnut curia 
will not hesitatc to lesson thein by informing me to < just so much disarranged as to heighten the etiecl of 
wbom that large family Eiblo belougs, and how it \ his reinarkable personal beauty. 
carne here.” j No wonder the heart of the father throbbed with 

“That Bible,” she rcplicd, “was my father’s, and c pride as well as pleasure; no wonder there was a 
when he and my poor mother died it became mine.” i tone of graliíication in the words, “bless thee. my 
The oíd gentieman caiighl her in his arms, and as ? boy!” as he pressed him to his bosom. When Gcorge 
he kissed her again and again the warm tears fell ) was presented to his cousin, he met her limid glanco 
upon her face, and she felt that she was not alone > wilh a look of admiring, though respectful wonder, 
¡n the world. “God had tempered the wmd to the > and when his father addcd, “the daughter of vour 
shorn lamb.” ^ poor únele Frederic,” he kindly kissed her on the 

“And you are the child of my poor brother, and ) cheek. 
he is, as I feared, dead? poor, poor fellow!” After ) Every day incrcased the aífection of Mr. Loraine 
weepmg some time in silence, he said, “and werc i for his nieee; he emploved the best masters that her 
you his only child ?” < want of carly education inighl be remedied; and surely 

“Ves, sir, he had no other.” < never did pupil more fully repay the kindness of her 

“Poor fellow! how rash he was! I was his bro- ] henefaclor, or the cara of her tcachers: she had that 
ther, some years older than myself: he was the joy \ burning desire for knowledge that has been altributed 
and the pride of our family. I bad married, and i to the Lady Jane Grey, and however ditficult or de- 
having lost my wife, took my little son and went to c vious the path by which it was puraued, hereagerness 
France. While 1 was absent your father married a | never abated. 

lovely woman—I knew her well—but one who be- ^ Tlius passed away three years. She had perstiaded 
longed to an humble fnmily. My father, who was ? herself that she had long since ceased to remember 
descended froin a nob’e family in England, and had > Lorenzo Carlyle wilh leelings at all dangerous to her 
all the arislocraey of feeling so eominon to the o!d ? peace, and thonsht she niight vcnture.now to wear 
Virginians, couid not brook this stroke to his pride. < the ring he gnve her, regarding it only as the gift of 
He refused to be reconciled to my brother, or give > otie who had been kind to her in childhood. She 
him any nssislanee. Vour parents were poor, and > accordinglv wore it, thinking of him very calmlv. or 
after struggling in Virginia until ufter your birth, they j as she thonsht not al all. But in ber mind there was 
determined to move lo the West. Upon my rcturn I > an ideal formed romposed of all perfeclions, that 
made every inquiry for thcm, but was never able to ) made her singularly índillerent to the young men 
trace thein until Heaven directed me to you last nielit. j around her, and gave to her manners a sell-posses- 
Our parents relented before they died, and lelt him a i sion and dignity seldoin seen in one so young; this 
large estáte, which, my child, is all yours; and yon > ideal acled asa sirange incentive in the acquisition 
shall never sulicr, but shall be unto me a daughter if ] of knowledge, and niways aróse before ber when she 
you will.” $ had mastered a diliicult piece of music, or had made 

“Oh! most gladly. most gratcfully,” she rcplicd. j a inore than usually ñuished sketch. 

“ Wliilher tliou goest i will go,” tears choked her > But one tliing troubled her, and that was her uncle’s 
uttcrance. j fuvorite scheme of uuiting her lo his son. which was 

Her únele lendcrly embraced her. Preparations t made so visible in all his aclions she was oflen pained 
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by ¡ 1 , imtil her cousin George, who was as careless / now if vou fcel di*posed to make him amernls for his 
and merry hearted as ho was handsome, relieved her ) l'ormer wrelched lil'c, just put on your mosl beconting 
bv saving: > dress and most bewitching sinile, and Iheii bend on 

“ It seems, cousin Jessie, that my faiher is deter- j him those dark lusirous eves lliat broke so many 
minad to make us happv in spite of oursclves by ^ hcarts in Naples, and the matter is concludcd. By 
joining lis ‘in holy wedlock,’ but do not look so j the way he sups wiih us to-night.” 
persecnted about it, dear coz; I ain not a knight > “You are excocdingly kind and thoughtful, my 
errant ñor hero of romance, to run olT with you and j cousin, but in caring for me I fear you forget your- 
marry you belbre you know it. You absolutelv look $ sel!. llave you not inquired of the landlurd whether 
sometimes as though you were npprehensive the | therc is not some ‘grand and magniñcenl’ lady about 
cercinony had alreadv commenced.” < the house to whom you could make your devoirs?” 

“ No, cousin,” she replied. laughing, “I really ap- \ “Ah, no! I am not so fastidious as you; I i-hall go 
prehend nothing of the sort, for though very kind you ) back to Virginia and marry Clara Paylon, who has 
are not very lover-like, but my dear uncle’s manner l more beauly than all the dark-eyed girls of Italy.” 
sometimes embarrasses me.” 5 Jessica took up a book, commenced reading, and 

“Ah, well! never mind that, I shall manage it all < thought no moro rf the conversatiop until supper. 
very ensily.” í Wlien she entered the room a stranger aróse, and 

And from that lime it was made a jestbetween her ^ was introduced to her as Mr. Carlyle; for an instant 
and her cousin, and all uneasiness was at an end. \ the blood rushed to her face and neck until it was all 
One day the young people were soinewhat starlled '( a glow of crimson, and then receded to her heart, 
by lite oíd genlleman announcing his determination > lcaving her like some palé and beautiful slatue. Car¬ 
io take thein to Europb, but the proposal was too j lyle did not recognizo in the graceful and clegant 
agreeable to be rejected, and fortbwith every prepa- í woman who stood before him—for she had more than 
ralion was mnde, and soon they had bid “good nighl” ) fulfilled the promise of her childhood—tbe simple girl 
to their “ native land.” ) he had taught in the “Creen Vale” of Kentuckv. 

As we are not writing a descriplion of “foreign j But in a moment sho recovered her self-posses?ion, 
countries,” and care not to touch upon topics that j and advancing to him with calmness, remarked “that 
have been liglited up by the electric genius of a > she had known Mr. Carlyle before,” aud then, for he 
Headly, or rendered attmrtivc by the plavful humor < first time, when that voice so “like a mournful lute” 
of a Slephens or ihc spiritual moralizingofaCheever, \ fell on his ear, he knew her; and as he prcssed her 
we will make a jump of two whole years, and bring < hand, and expressed his joy at meeting her again, he 
our travellers down in the middle of a muddy road \ noliccd upon her linger the ring he had given her: 
with panting horses and a broken carriage, near a s but the nexl day it was gone. 

small village in the midst of the Alps: fortunately) Their detention was prolonged from time to time, 
they were not lar from the comforlable liltle inn the l yet none of the parly found it wenrisome. They wan- 
village boasled, and as none of them were seriously , dered among the Alps; together they gazed upon this 
hurt, they were soon siationed in snug quarters, with ^ glorious scenery, and their evenings were spent in 
the most ohscquious of landlords, and most obliging ^ checrful conversations and reading. And CarlyUfs 
of landladies. Unfortunately or fortunately, forthings ; heart was bathed in the liquid light that beamed from 
are just as we take them, their carriage had been very \ the dark eyes of Jessica; his ear drank in the tones 
much damaged, and as they could not there procure $ of her voice till its music filled his soul with streams 
another, it would be some days before they could pro- | of perpetual melody. 

ceed. r One morning they started to take a ramble among 

The evening that they arrived George knocked at > the mountains. Mr. Loraine refused togo on account 
his cousin’s door, and when bid to enter walked in, j of the fatigue: George started with them, but before 
saying—“well, coz, as you ladies eannot possibly í they had gone far recollected that he had forgolten 
exist without lovcrs and cologne, and as I know you > to give some orders about his gun, and tumed back. 
have the last, for I supplied you myself, I went to ) Carlyle and Jessica were Ihus left to pursue their 
our landlorik to inquirc wliat were your chances at i walk alone: for some distance they walked on in 
this dismal liltle place for the first—so he told me he j silcnce, when he remarked, “I liltle hoped when I 
had a gentleman staving with him ‘very grand and > first stoppcd at this obscure village, that here I was 
very masrnilicent,’ and «verything you could imagine, ; to pass the very happicst days I had ever known; 
who had been Itere for some days searehing among ; but whatever ntay befall me in after liíe, the remem- 
the mountains for flowers or rocks, or some other > brance of this time will come up through all sorrow 
equally wise purpose, I do not remember precisely > and darkness to eheer me. Would that I dared be- 
wlmt. However, while we were talking in cante > lieve it had been as pleasant to you!” 
this very grand and magnifieent gentleman, and who > “Oh.surely,” she replied, in a light tone, “the time 
should it prove to be but an oíd friend of mine, one ^ has passed verv pleasantly, thanks lo you and cousin 
with whom 1 went to college, though he was several ( George!” 

years my sénior. He left collecc and married the 5 “Nav, lady,” he rejoined, “you mistake my menn- 

most beautiful termagant in ihe cityof N-. He ^ ing, or choose to do so,” then stopping and looking 

tells nte she died some three years since, and really I ( stcadily at her, he conlimtcd in an earncsttone, “Jes- 
felt like congratulating him, for it is no joke to live í sica, let me cali you so, I love you! I love you more 
with such a woman seven years, as he did. And ’ than I can lell you; more perhaps,” he added, sadly, 
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“thnn your own heart answers to. But, lady, I must 
hear my destiny from your own lips; if yon cannot 
relurn iny alfeetion 1 shall bcar iny fate as best I may. 
If yon can—if vou can love me, oh, Jessica! speak 
but one word (¡ive me bnt one look of assent!” 

Bnt Jessica spake no word; she liflcd not lier droop- 
ing luis, though her whole framc trcmhled with visible 
emolion. All the light of hope faded from the face of 
Carlyle. and they walkcd on in silence; she feeling 
that she liad wonnded ihe heart tliat loved her. and 
yet too timid even to make the attempt to soften the 
pnin. At length they carne to one of those immense 
tields of ice that are fonnd among the Alps: bordoring 
this glac.ier ncross from where they stood, some dcli* 
cate flowers liad sprntig up through ice and snow to 
meet the srlad sunshine. Jcssica, to relieve the awk- 
ward embarrassmenl of their silence, remarked how 
beaiitiful they wcre. lie replied, 

“If yon wish them, Mis» Loraine, I will get them 
for you,” and imtnediately slepped on the ice. 

“Oh, no, no!” she answered, “do not risk your- 
self,” and in her easrerness sprang nfter him to hold 
him back: the ice gave wav beneath them, they were 
precipitated down—down into the durk chasm below, 
and when they touched the bottom it was to fiad ihein- 
selves in one of those immense caverns that add terror 
to those wild mountains. Jessica had been shielded ) 
by the arm that Carlyle threw around her in falling; ) 
but he was bruised and hurt. Dcath stared them in ) 
the face, for what hope could there be of escape from > 
that iiving tomb? j 

“ This is drendful! horrible!” he exclaimed, as they ] 
reachcd the bottom. ' 


1 “Miss Loraine, are you hurt?” 

“No,” she replied; “but vou?” 

“Oh, I carc not for mysclf, but I must mnk>* some 
( efTort to extricate you from this awful place: this place 

I of dealh.” 

“Lorenzo!” she answered, in a low, timid voiee, 
“it will not be terrible to die with you. Oh, it wou'.d 
(be mtich more drcadful to live in the brighl world 
( above without you, iban to be buried with you here 
< in darkness and in dealh.” And the maiden’s head 
| sank upon his bosom, wliilctears of lendernessgushed 
í forth. 

j His arm encirclcd her waist; he pressed her to his 
heart. and here in the sight of eternity their love was 
i plishtcd: here, in the midst of terror and darkness, 
light was in their dwelling. For hours they groped 
their wav, hopeless almost of ever again seeing the 
£ light of day; but their dreary palh was cheered bv the 
^ words of alfcction. When “hope had almost folded 
her wings and saddened to despair,” they heard the 
sound of gurling waters: it wns a small stream, they 
followed its course; where it ran from under the 
glacicr into the open a ir, stray beams of light were 
struegling ihrough; the ice was thin and pnrtially 
mclted, so that a place of egress was effected, and by 
the side of this stream, as it murmured through the 
vale, the lovers knelt and returned ihanks for their 
deliveranec. 

A few months brought our whole party back to 
their hornea, and as Jessica stood at the altar by the 
side of him whom alone she had ever loved. she 
did not regret the vows given in the cavern of the 
Alps. 


JEALOU S Y’S VICTIM 


BY ASOELINE E. ALKXANDER. 


CIIAPTER I. 

Wliat is this lifc without thc light of lovc? 

At llic tender age of two years, Florenec Elwyn 
was beqiieathed bv a dying mother to a futher’s love. 
As is generully llie case, the ufleelious of the husband 
and fatlier eentered in the little being wlio remained 
as the last tie which bouiul him to earth, guurdmg her 
1 ike soine elierishcd flower which neither the air ñor 
snnshine might too rudely visit. At scvenlccn the 
light-hearled child had grown into a being of rare 
lovclincss, while to her striking beauty was addcd 
the chana of a swcet disposilion and filial devoted- 
ness. But, alas! a slrangc world is this—in wluch 
hcart-brcaking grief stalks abroad, eager for his prey, 
and marks as his victima thc sweetest of carth’s 
flowers. Is there no remedy? Alas, none! Vouth, 
beauty, innocence, possess no charm of oceult powcr 
with which to ward ofl' the fatal spells. Just as Flo- 
rence Elwyn was budding into womanhood her father 
wus suddenly attacked with a malignan! fever, which 
in a few days terminated his existente, and she was 
a lonc orphan. Whcn Florence partially recovercd 
from this severe shock, it was to fcel most keenlv the 
desolation of her situation. She knew of no relatives. 
She was voung and unprotccted, alone in the wide 
world, and as she threw herself beside her father’s 
grave and wcpt in passionatc despair, how fervently 
did she pray that the damp earth would uncióse and 
receive her to his coid embrace. An curly and long 
tried fricnd of Mr. Elwyn attended to thc scttlcinent 
of the estáte, and in the inost pressing and aflcctionate 
manner solicitcd Florence to make his house her future 
homc. Mr. Ellison had for years been on terms of thc 
elosest friendship with her beloved parent, and his 
otily child Anne Ellison, the playmate of her child- 
hood, w as her own most intímate friend. Her falher’s 
property, although not so ampio as was supposcd, was 
fullv sutficient lo support her handsomelv and relieve 
all fear of dcpcndence, so the sorrowful girl accepted 
with gratitude the kind ofler, and became a member 
of his fuinily, while the symjvathies and kind atten- 
tions of his wife and daughter tended to lessen some- 
what the cxccss of her grief. She dwelt in great 
rclireimrnt in the bosom of thc Ellison family, and 
vears elapsed ere thcy could prevail on her to 
ccoinpany them in their occasiounl visits through 
the neigliborlmod. But although Florence Elwyn had 
seeluded herself from society, yol she liad been seen 
and admired. 

Frederiek Ashton was the last member of a family 
noled for its wcallh and respectability. Having no 
particular tic upon his atfections, and ampie means 
•o gratify his wi-hes. he had spent several years in 


i tmvclling thromrh Europc as wcll as bis own eountrv. 
í During a tour thrnngh the Southwestem statc< forlti- 

< tious circumstnnees detained him sometime at B-, 

\ the dwelling place of Florence Elwyn. and channed 
; by thc picturcsque views in the vicinity he still lin* 

< iré red, long after the necessitv for delav cea<cd to 
\ exi«t. His person was commnndinsr. and the fire of 
¿ his soul slione in the depths of his dark eves, emitting 

< sparks of intellect; but a cióse observer miirht ha ve 
| detected a sliadc of disappoinlment, or a little suspi- 

< cion of mnnkmd in his hnndsome features. His mind 

< was of the kind to grapplc with the world. The bril- 

< linncy of his genius, and the soundness of his princi- 
> pies well cnleiilnted him to rule over mind in general, 

Í while to his gifted understanding was addcd a taste 
rich by nature, and highly cultívated by stndv and 
travel. Such was the man in whose bosom Florence 

I Elwyn had awakened an interest hitherto nnknown. 
At first the story of her early sorrows touched his 
heart, then followed the dcsire to gnin her acquain- 
tance. Frequent intercourse deepened his impres- 
sions, and love carne upon him ere he was aware. 
What were the feelings of the object of his love? 
Florence Elwyn was the tenderly cherished ido! of a 
father’s lovc upon which she leaned, and when denth 
with ruthless hnnd tore away her prop, the sense of 
loneliness that filled her sad heart was alinost insup- 
portnble. She had a soul too full of poetrv, drinking it 
in from every lovelv thing around her. The shadowy 
glen, the rippling streamlet, and the dark forest were 
to her beauty and incense. Imaginative and sii'cep- 
tible, she had ahvays lived in a world of her own 
creation, and in her heart there was an undctinablo 
yearning for aomc one to guide its impulses, sha re its 
commuuings, and cling to for support. Such an one 
she fotind in Frederiek Ashton. The correctness of 
his judgment would direct her, in the deep lendrrness 
of his heart she would find kindred sympnthy, and lhe 

I strenglh and decisión of his character would prove a 
sure delence asrainst life’s storms. To her mind he 
presented an cmbo<limcnt of lhe noblest and ¡oftiest 
principies which adorn and sublímate human nature. 
Her love was likc 

A drenm of poetrv that mny not he 
Wntten or told—cxceediugly bcautiful. 

Under the influcnce of this swect visión the jov blos- 
soms of her innocent heart, that had once wilhered 
| away at the touch of sorrow, now revive»! and be- 
1 carne rodolent with a thousand perfumes. In the 
? quiet of thc summer twilight thcy would strav tbrlh 
; to gazc upun the bcautiful sccncry and listen to the 

! ' low whispering anthein of lhe forest trees. Thcn 
would Frederiek Ashton recall the elassie cnthusiasm 
of his early days, until Florence. fascinatcd into a 
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forgetfulncss of herself, bccaine a partaker in a con- 
versation to which at first she was only atimid listener. 
She loved poctry, and he wns an admirable reriter. 
He had imbibed ibe poetry of nnture from the rushing 
mountain strenins and beuutilul lakes of the North, 
and loved to repeal his verse to an ear so rapt as hers. 
She wns a duughter of the sunny South, wliore the 
gush of wartn nlleelions llow out puré from the heart, 
unrestrained by the chiliing breath of a colder chínale, 
and as she listened to those thrilling strams a raptare 
would steal over her, slirring her heart with vague 
and mysterious feelings. IIow she loved to watch 
the palé moon leading on the starrv host of Heaven, 
until the fairy-like landsoape drcainily melted away, 
and tlte soft stunmer air floated by like angela’ whis- 
pers, whilo with a soul beating in unisón with ibis 
harmony, and a crowd of holy feelings round her 
heart, she would stroll silently along forgetting eurth 
in thoughts too eosUitic to be clolhed in words. Thus 
she loved. Frederick Ashton had mingted a great 
tleal with society, and had met with harllessness as 
well among woman-kind as the other sex, whieh had 
created a great disgust of thein, and an ulter dread 
and abhorrencc of coquetry. He imagined his wealth 
and station in society to be the desiderátum at which 
the fair ones aiined to carry out successfully their 
schemcs of llirtation. If a pretty wotnan smilcd on 
hiin or received him gracionsly, he waa sure it was 
the conoenlinent of a plan to jilt him. So strong was 
lita prejudice upon this point, that il amounted almost 
to monomanía, and so completely had he encased him- 
self in this coat of mail, as to render his heart imper- 
vious to the arrows thatwere constantly flashing l'rom 
the brilliant eyes, or quivering on the dimpled chceks 
of the fair beings with whom he associated. But a 
chango had come over him. His hitherto watchful 
heart had been betrayed into loving the sweet and 
gentle Florence before he was aware of danger. He 
admired the blended fervor, delicacy, and ethereality 
of her mind, and he loved her for her gentle depen- 
dence and trusting confidence. He thought her as 
near perfection as it was possible for human nature 
to approach; and yet he persuaded his better judg- 
ment that it was necessary to study her nature and 
oharacter moro thoroughly ere he confessed his love. 
IIow little does man know of the depth and tender- 
ness of woman’s afleclion! He inav think that she 
is influenced by sinister motives; that his fortune or 
worldly lame peritaps altracted her. Dcluded mortal! 
does he imagine that the love of a true woman can 
be bought with such gilded trifles as theso? He be- 
stows upon her numberless pleasing attentions, that 
are so grntifying to a woman when coming from the 
man she loves. He yields a constant deference to 
her wishes, that is as delicate as it is tialtering, and 
is so fully apprcciated by a refined mind. All this he 
thinks he maydo with ímpumty, while, as he calis it, 
he is sludying her characler. If he should happen to 
find some discord with the perfect harmony of his 
ideas, or perchance a rival present herself, in one 
fairer, richer, or more accomplished, his pursuit is at 
an end, and those delicate attentions are transferred 
to another. Judging from his own heart he supposes 
that should the forsaken one feel a little at ürsl, time, 


change of scene, or perhaps a new lover, will soon 
heal the wound and lea ve no sear. Thus do raen, 
who are far from intending wrong, oflen reason with 
themselves. They know not that every look, every 
tone of the beloved one is engraven upon woman’s 
heart, guarded as a sacred treasure, and yielded up 
only at the behest of death. 


CHAPTER II. 

Plie wove a tale with all a dcmon's nrt 
Should bear to miK-k the sccret of her heart; 

She formec! a plot that o’er her fair young brow 
Should cali of pain and shame the crimson glovv. 

“It shall never be,” exclnimed a haughtv girl, as 
she pushed aside the embroidery frame over which she 
was bending, and rising up, commenced walking the 
floor with a quick, irregular step, then suddenlv pnus- 
ing before the person whom she addressed, her eyes 
sparkling with ungovernnble rage—“it shall never 
l>e. I repcat it—Frederick Ashton shall never marry 
Florence Elwvn.” 

“And prav, how will vou prevent it, Kate?” askcd 
the young man, who bore so striking a rescmblance 
to the first speaker, that it wcre an easy matter to 
decide the relationship that existed bctween them. 
“Evervthing seems to be going on very prosperouslv 
—indeed I should not be nstonished if they are already 
engaged—and an ángel he’ll get for a wife.” 

“Fool!” muttered the angry woman, contemptu- 
ously, “are vou too caught by that babyface, whining 
voicc and aflectcd manners?” 

“Pretty language for a sister to address to a bro- 
ther,” replied the young man, while a coid smile of 
disdain plaved around his moutb. “Ah. Knte, you 
had better take Florence Elwyn for a pattem if you 
ever expect to get such a man as Frederick Ashton, 
or indeed any other.” 

“The artful creature! well does she know how to 
play her parí. She feigps a sweet pensive look, and 
enlista sympathy in behalf of her early sorrows; but 
it is not the losa of a dead father she mourns, these 
are only the arta she employs to secure the living 
lover.” 

“Shame on you, Kate!” exclaimed her brother, in- 
dignantly, “to judge of any woman by such a coid 
heartless picce of artificialitv as vourself.” 

“Have I not seen it all?” she replied, in a voice 
that passion rendered tremulous. “Frederick Ashton 
would have been mine had he not fell into tho snare 
of that designing creature. But it is not too late—I’ll 
have him yet.” 

“A very maidenly assertion, upon my word,” said 
her brother, ironically. “But,” restuned he, in a more 
natural tone, “that were easier said than done.” 

“I shall need your assistance,” continued his sister, 
“to that will be added my own discriminating judg- 
ment and unfailing resources of invention, and I have 
no fear for the end.” 

¡ Her brother regarded her with a look of withering 
¡ scorn, “say your artful maliciousness, and you’ll 
come nearer the truth. However,” he added, gmly, 
“I am ready to enter into any mensures that will be 
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likely to make me the proud and happy husband of 
Florence Elwyn. What do you inlend to do?” 

“I ha ve no settled plan as yet,” replied Kate, with- 
out takíng any notice of the former part of his obser¬ 
va! ion. “ 1 intend to watch narrowly the conree of 
events, and make them subservient to my purpose. 
What I expect of you ia to follow closely where I 
lead or direct.” 

Catharine Mailand had been the schoolmate of Flo¬ 
rence Elwyn; but ao uneongenial were their natures, 
that as they grew up nothing more than the civilities 
of society were kept up between Ihem. Catharine 
Mailand was vain, haughtv, cold-hearted, and rc- 
vengeful in disposition, indeed there was scarcely 
a redeemiug trait in hcr character; but possessing 
an uncommon share of vivacity, together with con¬ 
siderable personal attractions, her great moral dc- 
fects were concealed wlien in society. She loved 
Frederick Ashton as much aa she was capable of 
Ioving any one. The gentle Florence Elwyn had 
ever been the object of her envy, and now that she 
was likely to prove a rival, the most implacable 
halred took possession of her breast. Robert Mai¬ 
land, the brother of Catharine, diflered but little from 
bis sister, cxcept that a bad man scldom possesses in 
the same proportion the expertness to devise rais- 
chief, and those qualities of mean artfulness that cha- 
racterize a bad woman. As we have seen he loved 
Florence Elwyn, and hesitated not at the means 
employcd to obtain her, thinkiug that if he eould 
break ofl' the intimacy between her and Frederick 
Ashton, thero would be no obstaele to hia happiness. 
According to the instructions of his sister he aet about 
cultivating an intímate acqimintance with Frederick 
Ashton, endeavering to find out his peculiarities. Ash¬ 
ton found in Mailand an agreeablo and pleasing com- 
panion, and verysoon the twowere on quite intímate 
terms. Ono dav, when out on a shooling partv, Ash- 
ton’s gnn auddenly burst, severely wounding him. 
During the insensibility occasioned by the severe pain 
and loss of blood, Mailand had him conveyed to his 
own rcsidence, as afl'ording earlier assistance from 
its being nearer the placo of the accident than the 
hotel where he boarded. On examiuation the wound 
proved to be a very dangerous one, and the fever that 
cnsued reduced liiin so lowthat his life was despeired 
of; but a strong constitution baíiled the disease, and 
he was pronounced convalescent. The only solace 
lie had while lingering on his bed of pain was the 
thought of his penlle Florence. “How,” he thotight, 
“eould her sweet voice have assuaged his suflerings, 
and from her dear hand the nauseous dmgs would 
have lost hnlf their bitterness. But this was impos- 
sible—so he must lie resigned.” He had fully deter- 
mined that immediatoly on his restoration to health 
he would ofler lo her his heart and hand. During 
his protracted sickncss he was attended in the most 
faithful manner by Robert Mailand. His apparentlv 
disinlerested kindness completelv won lipón the gene¬ 
róos nature of Frederick Ashton, and he regarded him 
as his best friend. for whom he would have made any 
sneritice. Propped up by pillows, Ashton was now 
nb!e to sit up for a short time, and once more to taste 
the swcots of returning health; but latterly he batí 


discovered an air of abstraction about his friend that 
sorely grieved him. He watched him closely, and 
when Mailand thought he was not observed. he would 
sit in deep dejection, while heavy sighs heaved his 
breast. then drawing from his bosom a bcautifully 
wrought golden lockot, he would gnze on it until the 
teare seemed ready to start, and, fondly kissing it, 
would earefully lay it awny in its hiding-place. Ash¬ 
ton respected his feeling», and would not for worlds 
have had his friend know that he had been a witness 
of his wenkness. It was true then that Mailand loved; 
and perhaps some heartless crealure had dared to trifle 
with the aflections of such a noble and generous soul. 
Ashton was almost tempted to curse the folly of man 
for Ioving, and the heartlessness of woman for trifling. 
Al length one morning, from a dreamy reverie, he 
hnppened to open his eyes very suddenly, and beside 
him sat his friend, the lockct lying in his hand, and 
he regarding it with a look of great sadness. Before 
he eould rccover his wonted presence of mind, Mai¬ 
land lifted his eyes and met those of Ashton fixed on 
him. In evident confusión he closed his hnnd upon 
the locket—but it was too late, his secret was disco¬ 
vered. The thought occurred to Frederick to rally 
his friend upon his attaehment, perhaps he mieht win 
his confidcnce, and by sharing his grief mipht lessen 
its poismaney. At all events he determined to broach 
the subjcct, fully persuaded that if he understood the 
case he eould be of Service. 

“Nay, Mailand,” said he,good humoredly, “do not 
be so selfish. Allow rae a glimpse of the pretiy face 
that you hold in your covetous grasp; for pretty I 
know it must be if you admire it.” 

“And as falsa as fair,” retumed Mailand, bitterlv, 
and relapsing into his former dejected mood, seemed 
to preelude all attempts at further convereation. But 
Ashton was not to be diverted: having the welfare of 
his friend at heart. he determined to persevere. 

“Mailand,” said Ashton, with manly frankness, 
“excuse me if I have aroused from their repose 
thoughts of an unpleasant nature. Such was not my 
intention, neither do I desire to pry into the secrels 
of your heart from motives of vain curiosity; but 
having unknown to you, and unintentionnllv on my 
part, observed many things that led me to suspect the 
state of your aflections, I thought that a repose of con- 
íidence mitrht enable me to be of some Service, which 
it would be my greatest happiness to render.” 

“ Heaven be praisod for granting me such a friend,” 
cxclaimcd Mailand, as he cordiallv grasped Ashton’s 
extended hand, “but,alas! you canbeof no use tome, 
therefore it is unnecessary to trouble you with-” 

“If nothingelse will begained,” replied Frederick, 
who resuined the convereation, unfinished as Mailand 
had left it, “rest assured your heart will feol lisrhter 
when its burden of grief isdivided with your friend.” 

“Lnpossible! naught on earth can heal the wounds 
of a crushcd spirit, or restore happiness to the heart 
from whence hope hath forever departed. It beiran 
in our early youth,” continued Mailand, reluctantly, 
“was tho charm of my boyish days, and the hope of 
my manhood. Need I tell you how I loved,” cx- 
daimed he, ferventlv, as glowing with his subjcct he 
forgot his former einbarrassment, and seemed now aa 
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anxious to dwell upon the tbeme as befare he had 
beca reluctant. “It filled my whole soul—il became 
my ammaiing principie—it gavo vigor to my intellect 
—fervor to iny devolions—energy to my whole cha- 
racter. And it was returned with the purity and 
sweetness of a young hearl’s first love. She was a 
conñding and mnocent young creature—too guileless 
to conceal her attachment far me, and too pure-minded 
to deny the sweet familiarities of the innocent. Her 
lovely head faund its resting-place npon my breast, 
while my hand was allowed to roam at pleasure 
through its rich gnrmture of treases. I might look 
into the deptbs of those soft violet orbs, and drink 
my áll of the intoxicaling delight, or if my gaze be¬ 
came too impassioned, and ín rebute the lovely lids 
drooped softly over them, my pardon was sure to be 
sealed upon the ripe, pouling lipa. Thus we grew 
up and were betrothed. But why dwell upon (hese 
moments of inetiable bliss?—far years thcy were the 
light of my existence, now they are gone never to 
relurn. A change carne over my beloved, and when 
I soiurht to know the cause and revive the recollec- 
tions of by-gone hours, she coldly repulsed me, telling 
me that I must forget as she had the fancies of her 
girlish days, and when I reminded her of the solemn 
cngagemcnt between us, of which Heaven was wit- 
ness, she answered with a scornful smile that I could 
not expect her to ful ¿I, or even remember engage- 
ments that were made when she was a mere child. 
At Icngth she refuscd to see me, and I am left to bear 
the anguish that is devouring me as best I may.” 

Mailand paused overeóme by his feelings, while 
Ashton was deeplv moved at the recital of his wrongs. 

“Am I acquainted with her?” asked he, in a sooth- 
ing tone. 

“ Yes—no—that is—I mean—let us spealc no more 
about it,” said Mailand, exceedingly agitated, and 
evidently from dilferent emolions than those which 
had jusl befare held their sway over him. 

“What ails you, Mailand?” said Frederick, asto- 
nished at his singularity of speech and raanner. What 
am I to gatlier from your strange answers?” 

“Seek nol to question me further,” replied Mailand. 
“Too much hasalready been said; but, thankHeaven, 
I have not gone too far,” be continued, in an under 
tone, as if thinking aloud. “I have been careful. He 
knows not who il is.” 

“What can you mean? Of whom have you been 
speaking? Tell me her ñame,” wildly demanded 
Ashton, while a strange presentiment crept around 
his heart. 

“Alas! you know not what you ask,” said Mailand, 
fixing his eyes sadly upon him. “Would that I had 
said nothing; but who could have foreseen lilis. No, 
no, you could not bear it.” 

“I can bear anylhing but this torturing suspense— 
speak quickly,” almost gasped Ashton, a death-like 
palior sprcading over his countenance. 

Mailand returned noanswer; but slowly unclasping 
the ñngers that seemed to cling with fand tenacity to 
•he locket, he extended his hand to Ashton. A look 
was suííiciont. In their sweet placidity, as puré and 
sinless as an angel’s, the lovely features of Florence 
Elwyn raet his wild gaze. An agonizing cry escaped 


from his bureting heart as he sank back upon the 
pillow. Il was the strnggle of a mighly spirit. While 
it was going on a gleam of fiendish triumph shot 
acroas the countenance of the wretch who sat beside 
him, and instantly passing away, left upon it its former 
woeful expression. In a short time Frederick Ashton 
aróse. His face was dcadly palé, and the mental suf- 
fering of years seemed to have passed over him in 
those few moments. 

“My fricnd,” said he, in a voice so calm and com- 
posed, that it quite startled Mailand, “how deeply I 
have wronged you your su fien ng heart can best tell, 
and yet your generous spirit has returned good far 
evil, and cherished with your kindness the serpent 
who had coiled itself around your hopea of happiness, 
and poisoned them with its venora. Say that you for- 
give me, and the rest of my life sball prove how utterly 
I deplore the ignoranoe that unconsciously led me to 
injure you. But rest assured, nothing has passed be¬ 
tween the lady and myself that need, far an instan!, 
disturb your pcace The love far her that I now 
confesa to you, has never been breathed into her ear. 
Excuse me if I advert lo unpleasant circumstances. 
1 once noticed in her poesession a counterpart of the 
locket you have jusl showed me, and so careful was 
she of it that I could sea reo gain a giimpse, far it 
was, she said, painted far her father, by an eminent 
artist, who, ere a copy of it could be taken, went 
unexpectedly to Europe, and has resided there ever 
since.” 

“That copy is the one I now have, and at the time 
of our betrothal was exchanged far my likeness. A 
few months since she returned mine requestiag her 
own; but I could not part with it” 

“What could be her object in thus resorting to 
falsehood and deoeption?” 

“ You are reputed wealthy, my dear sir, and beside 
an attractive .exterior you are talented and well edu- 
cated. Having seen much of the World has given 
ease to your manner, and variety to your information. 
You are just the sort of man writh whom a lady of taste 
and rehnement loves to swell her train of admiren. 
Your attentions Hattered Florence, and when con- 
trasted with you her betrothed appeared to disadvan- 
tage; but I doubt not that in time the spell would have 
broken, and my heart been gladdened by a return of 
her former trusting aflection.” 

“And could you love such a vain trifler? Oh! be 
careful, Mailand, how you throw away the sacred 
affections of a raanly heart upon one who has proved 
herself so utterly unworthy of you.” 

“Speak not so, Frederick—she is now young aad 
thoughtless—time and judicious counsel will correct 
the errors of her unfarmed character, and make her 
all that I could wish.” 

Ashton dropped the subject, far it was painful to 
both. 

Was it possible, thought Frederick when alone, that 
he could have been so deceived ? And yet the evi- 
dences were clear. In all his intercourse with society 
he had never met with one apparentlv so innocent, 
pure-minded: and yet this fair exterior, this semblancc 
of innocence covered a false, and to his strict ideas of 
purity in the female sex, an almost impure heart. 
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That del ¡cate waist had been encircled bv the arm of 
a lover, and those loving eyes reflected his ¡muge. In 
this there might pcrhaps be no impropriety, for he was 
her betrothed; but Frederick remembered that her 
eyes had fallen beneath his look of respectful admira* 
tion, that she had walked alone with him, and her 
arm tremhled as it rested in his. She had I¡atened too 
with an air of quiel happiness to his conversaron, and 
though she said but little in reply, yet that little was 
uttered in low, sweet Iones that spoke of tendemess, 
and made his heart thrill with delight. All this was 
done while in the sight of Heaven she was the be¬ 
trothed of another. And for what objcct? Money, 
a station in society, and the love of flirtation. Con- 
tempt for her dissimulation, and rege at having been 
made the dupe of an artful girl, made him at first 
alinost furious; but after a while these emotion9 subsi- 
ded, and thoughts of the sweet moments he had spent 
with the only one he had ever loved rose up beforc 
him with beauty and freslmess. Must he awake from 
the blissful dream in which the last few months had 
sped awny so quickly? Alas! he felt it was indeed 
only a dream, and already was he awake to its fallacy. 

His course was at once decided. As he had made 
no profession of attachment to Fiorcnce Elwyn, it 
was unnecessary that he should 9ee her, or offer any 
expía na tion of his conduct. His having been so long 
and intiinately associated with the injured Mailand, 
would be likely to suggest to her guilty heart the true 
cau*^. As soon as he was able he intended to leave 

B-, and endeavor to forget the unhappy incidenls 

of his sojourn there. But in this he was disappointed. 
The conflicting emotions that had agitated him in his 
wcak State induced a retum of the fever, and many 
weeks elapsed before he was restored to his former 
State of convalescence. At times, during bis sick- 
ness, he imagined that the form of a female moved 
noisclesely about his room; but he closed his eyes 
resolulely upon the visión, determining that never 
avain should fal9e woman find a communication to 
his heart. Mailand’s attentions were redoubled, and 
by careful nursing he was once more able to sit up; 
and to his great relief he perceived that his fricnd 
wore a more choerful air than formerly. Ciad in 
Mailand’s elegantly embroidered robe de chambre, 
his feet covered by slippers elaborately wrought, and 
resting upon a cushion of the same beautifu! stvle, 
Ashton would sit for hours and converse wilh his 
friend, while he could not but admire his delicale Inste 
and compliment him thereon. Mailand disclniined all 
meril to praise, remarking that the articles he admired 
were the taste and work of hts sister, whoso delight it 
was to contribute to her brother’s comfort. Frederick 
now discovered to whom he was indebted for the many 
delicados that he constantly received. At lengih he 
was able to leave his room; and one tiñe inorning he 
strollcd into the library, and taking up a book, threw 
himself upon a sofá to examine its pagos. He was 
nronsed from his reading by the voices of Mailand 
and his sister in the next room. The library opened 
into this npartment, so that he could not retire without \ 
discovering to them that he had overheard their con- j 
versation, which wns of sucli a na tu re as to make j 
this intrusión mortifying and painful to their feelings. < 


I The only altemati ve was to remain. He then learned 
that an informality existed in the will of their deceased 
fnther, in consequcnce of which Catharine was left 
| dependent upon her brother. This it appeared had 

I been known lo Mailand for sometime, and he bad 
kept it carefully concealed from his sister, who bad 
but just discovered it. She had now determined to 
leave her brother, and live upon the interest of a 
small legaoy that had been left her by a maiden aunt. 
It was in vain her brother remonstrated and besought 
her in the most tender manner to give up her plans. 
She was affectionate but firm, telling him that it would 
have been her deliirht to ha ve superintended his do- 
mestic aflairs; but as his housc would soon have n 
wife lo preside over it, her Services would not be 
needed.and that her spirit could not brook having her 
dependence thrown up to her by Florence Elwyn, 
even though she were her brother’» wife. She ex- 
pectcd to leave in a few days, having accepted the 
invitation of an intimate friend at a distance to pav 
, her a visit, and intended to remain with her until 
$ she made some arrangement for the future. Mailand 
j would not listen to her leaving him so soon, urging as 
| a rcason that it would look strange for her to leave so 

I suddenlv, and while Ashton was still his guest At 
the mention of this Catharine burst into tears. By the 
most tender entreaties Mailand finally managed to 
draw from her the truc cause of her desi re to leave 
him so suddenly. It appeared that a censorioua World 
had been animadverting upon Ashton’s protracted siay 
at her brother’s, and magnified the little acta of kind- 
ness that humanity had prompted tOward an invalid, 
into serious attempts to secure his affections. Ser¬ 
vante had been bribed to say that she spent the greater 
part of her time with him, singing to him, playing for 

I him, and endeavoring in variouB ways to entrap nim. 
In her distress she hinted that even more than this had 
been said, that she was unwilling to repeab She ap- 
pealed to her brother as to the falsity of these accusa- 
tions, and how cruelly she had been belied. Mailand 
was at first silent from astonishment; but at length he 
succeeded in consoling his sister, agreeing with her 
that the best plan they could pursue was for her to 
leave immediatcly, the invitation from their friend 

I being a good excuse, and the future was to be left 
to further censideratíon. After deciding upon this 
course they left the apartment together. Frederick 
Ashton’s feelings may be more easily conceivod than 
> described. That he should be the cause of bringing 
i sorrow and repronch upon an innocent girl was bitter 
\ ansmish to his noble soul. It was true Miss Mailand 
i had played and sung for him, and by her wit and 
> vivacity in conversation made manyan hour pasa less 
\ heavily; but in this she only followed the dictates of 
her benevolent nature, and her great aflection for her 
brother, of which he liad seen manyproofs, prompted 
her to be kind to his friend, and in retum for her kind- 
ness she was to reap an abundant liarvest of unni ¡ti- 
gated anguish, aggravated by an accompaniment of 
domcstic trouble. From being, as was gencrally sup- 
posed, an equal heir with her brother, sho was sud- 
denly reduced to companitivo dependence, obliced to 
minister to the whims of a hauglUy sister-in-law, or 
cost foerself upon an unfecling world with a cha tactor 
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which the foul brcath of caluniny had tainted. As a . than the entire yielding up of your heart to the one 
high-minded and honorable man, there was but one J whom you have chosen will support you under them 
course to pursue, which was to make her his wife, > Florence, dearest, do you love Mr. Hnstings?” said 
and thercby restore her to her formcr independence, ) Anne, fervently, gazing into her friend’s face with 
and remove the reproach that had fallen upon her > aliectionate tenderness, as ihough she expected to 
in consequence of hiin. Propinquity and arlfulness > read there the answer. Florence Elwyn avertcd her 
hnve made manya marriage; and Fredcrick Ashton j head. ¡¿he darcd not encounter her friend’s earnes; 
like many another was compelled to resign hunself to > look. A violent agitation convulsed her delicalc 
the lot in which he had become entangled. Without ) frame. Her lips quivcred, and the breath from them 
nllowinghimself lodwell upon his hard late, he elle red ^ cante in quick and irregular gasps, while the tumul- 
bis hand to Calliarine Mailand, which, after tho proper > tuous heavings of her breast, and the wild tbrobbings 
hesitation, was accepted. As Frcderick was very de- | of her heart were fearful. 

airous to lea ve B-, an early day was fixed for the > “Forbear, Anne,’’ said she, in a volee that anguish 

wedding ceremony, which was quietly performed, and j had rendered tremulous and unnatural, “seek not t« 
immcdiately after he quitted the village with hts bride, j tenr away the torturing mask with which I endeavor 

< lo hide a weary heart, wbose griefs are insupportahle 
) and beyond alleviation. And yet why do I shrink 
j from contiding in you? You shnll know all,” she 

< exclaimed, suddenlv, yielding to that recklessness of 
í despair which realizcs the utter annihilation of hope, 
£ and cares not to keep the secret of the heart longer 
| buried. “I knew not, sought not Fredcrick Ashton 

“I want you to be my bridesinaid, Anne,” said ; —he was your father’s guest. lie solicited my ae- 
Florencc Elwyn, as she entered the room where her ) quaintance—eaused me to forget my tiinidity—taught 
fricnd was scated. > me the passionatc delight of love. This was not done 

“ Your bridesmaid’.” exclaimed Anne, in unfeigned ; in words, it was not done in actions. It was—I know 
astonishment. “ What do you mean?” j not how, but cach kncw that the other loved. Then 

“I mean,” replied Florence, in a coid tone, “that ^ carne that unfortunateaccident,and the illness that fol- 
I am to be married to Mr. Hastings lite early part of > lowed. üh! what I sulfered, and the sleepless nights 

next raonth-” £ I have passed praying for his restoration! Delieacy 

‘‘To Mr. llastings!” interrupted her friend. “Fio- j forbade any show of anxiely, and it was only occa- 
rence I shall be vexcd with you if you continué to j sionally that I heard from him. After a relapse lie 
jest in this way.” j was at length pronounced convalescent, and I might 

“Anne,” said Florence Elwyn, in a solemn tone ; hope soon to see him. With what emotions of rap- 
that could not fail lo carry conviction. “I assure you \ ture did I anticípate his visit. I would once more 
that I am engaged to Mr. Iiastings, and ere anolhor ( walk by his Bidé, listen to his voice, galher instruc- 
roonth passes away will be his wife. Believe me or < tion from his conversation. How tardily the hours 
not as you pleasc.” 1 moved on—lime could not keep pace with my wild 

“I am compclled to believe you,” replied Anne. > thoughts. At night I would long for morning, and in 
“ But at first tho announcemont was so sudden and un- j the morning I would think to-day he will be here; bu! 
expected that I could scarce credit it. You have been ( day aftor day I expected him in vain—he carne not 
so indilferent to the many gentlcmen who visit you, > The anguish I endured who can imagine? I shudder 
and so absorbed in the various studies you were pur- ) when I think of iL My judginent would no longer 
suing that I feared your heart would never unlock its J receive the slight excuses with which I endeavored 
raro treasures. I kncw that you possessed deep ten- > to account for his conduct. I blamed myself as being 
tlemess of fecling; but I doubted if one could be found j the cause of liis estrangement, and yet I knew not in 
who could cause it to spring forth. I did think at one ) what I had ollendcd. My nights were spent in pacing 
time that you were interesled in Fredcrick Ashton; ^ mv chaml>er, torturing my mind to discover, if pos- 
but I was mistaken. That passed away, and the voice > sible, the tidings of his marriage. It fell like light- 
of adulalion and lover's vows you have ever treaied > ning upon my heart, withering and consuming all its 
as ernpty air. You cannot then be surprised that I ] bright hopos. Uh! you of calmer soul dream not ot 
was starlled at what you have just told me. But, i this llercc, wild love that tnocks at all control, save 
dearest Florence,” continucd Anne, in a geutle, yet > that of pnde. All this time 1 was obligod to wear a 
earnesl tone, as she approaehed her friend and passed j smiítng face to conceal the heart deep woe that was 
an arin round her waist, “forgive me if I am frunk ! consuming me, and I succccded. Koneevor dreamed, 
with yon, in a little whtle it will be too late. Have ! not even yon, ol the wnd wishes, burning anguish, 
vou rcllccted seriously upon this matter—remember j liidden, idoiizing love, that lived on, hopeless still. 
Mr. ILislmgs is many years vour sénior, and will pro- ^ But I becamo an alícred being, with scarce a vestíge 
bably expect you to forget the yoiuig, fresh feelings j of my formcr solf left—I had grown oíd and wise 
of your heart and be like him. Are you pre¡»ared to j prematurely. My first thought was to prove m\ 
admit him into the saactuary of your soul, and yield > power bya wealthy and honorable marriage, an oller 
your cntire afl'ections to him alone? Think of the j of which being made just at this time presented a 
holiness, the responsibilities, the triáis of a married ) strong inducemcnt; bul reason interposed iu time to 
Jife. and assiimc not rashly these dulies. Nothing icss ) sparc the sacrifice. 1 kncw thut I could never agam 


CHAPTER III. 

“Alas! the love of woman! it is known 
To be a lnvely and a fearful thinit; 

For ull of theirs apon that die is tlirown, 
And if 'tis hmt, lite hath no mere to bring 
To them but inockcnes of the jwist alone.” 
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love; and there was something too repulsivo in the 
idea ot' rushing into the arma of a man whorn I would 
otherwise have despised. I then turned to lilerature 
for peace. I determinad that I would not think of 
hiin, and hoped that love would dim before the daz- 
zling light of fame; but vain was the hope. The 
thought that his eye would reat upon my lines guided 
my pen; every page was written with the hope that 
it would meet hi» approval. When I knelt down for 
prayer his image was presen!. I struggled agninst 
these feelings; but I struggled in vain. I know that he 
is not to blamc. I would tliat I could hato him, then 
I might forget. Thus guilty in the sight of Heaven 
liave I lived for two years. It must be so no longer. 

I cannot dwell in the same place with him. I have 
turned away from offere of marriage with disgusl. 
The present is diderent. Mr. Hastings is sensitive 
and high-minded, noble and generous, and as such 
commands my highest respect. Had I never met 
Frederick Ashton my heart would have dclighted to j 
yield its homago to such a man as Mr. Hastings. I l 
regret that I have not a heart to give him in retura for < 
liis manly affection; but I am not entirely a deceiver < 
—he is áwarc that I have loved, although the object < 
is unkuown to him. I am going far awav, perhaps \ 
the attentions of a noble and talented husbaud, and j 
the new dutics upon which I shall enter may divert \ 
my heart from brooding over its sorrows, and restorc $ 
somclhing of its wonted cheerfulness.” Florence í 
Elwyu ccascd to speak, and burying her face upon > 
her friend’s bosom, wept convulsively. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“•But thrn’ the heart 
Should jealrmsy its venom once diffuse, 

’Tis agitny miuiix’it, inressnnt gull, 

Ciirroíling every thought. * * * 

* * * * The yellow tinging plague 
Intcriml visión laints, and in u iiiglit 
Cf liviil gloom iinagination wrups." 

In the Highlands on the Hudson, amid a gnrden of 
rare cultivation, stood a charming villa. It was mid- 
suinmer, and during the dav the mansión was closed 
to escinde the heated atmosphcre; but on the coming 
of evening with the river breeze the house was thrown 
open for respiration. At the window of a tastefully 
furnished apartment of this beautiful dwellmg sat the £ 

lady of-. She was stmply attired in a mourning 

dress, which gave to her quict and pensivo features a 
stili more melancholy expresaion. There dwelt a 
World of shndowy thought within the depths of her 
eyes, as leaning on her arm she gazcd musingly upon 
llie beautiful scenerynround her. The laily was Mrs. S 
Hastings. a faint representation of the timid and gentlc < 
Florence Elwyn of other days. She had loved with \ 
woman’s idolatrv, with tliat deep, dealhless passion $ 
life onlv once may know. She had tasled too the | 
bliss of knowing that she was beloved, and she had j 
felt lite wretchedness and despair of desertion by > 
the beloved one—a desertion that was surrounded j 
by mystery inexplicable. Who can paint the bitter < 
wasling agony of the young heart, as ages of wither- i 
ing pain roll over the viclim’s head, while to avoid i 
the sneers of the unfeeliog she tortures herself to 


i conceal the grief that is preying on her soul. Three 
< years had elapsed since her marriage with Mr. Hast- 
> ings; and within twelve months she had stood beside 
( her husband's lifeless clay. Although toward her 

I husbaud she had never known that fervid earnestnes* 
of feeling, that impulsive slruggle of atfectioo, which 
charactenzcs the marriage where bearts are United, 
yet she had ever felt a great reverence for him, an 
j innate sen se of dependeuce upon a atronger natura, 

( v and a kind wish to minister to his happiness. She 
\ carefully nursed him during his long tllneas; and the 
: tears that lell upon his coid forehead, as she preseed 
< her lips upon it, were prompted by tlie purast feelings 
t of frieudsliip and veneration. Twilighl is always sad- 
■ den ing, and the shadows deepening around increased 
< her melancholy almost to pain. From the gloomy # 
j pleasurc of this reverie she was aroused by the en- 
trance of a servant, to say that a person wished to see 
her. Before she could reply, a female form, closely 
veiled, pushed aside the servant, and demanded a prí¬ 
vate interview. Mrs. Hastings motioned the servant 
to withdraw, which, being done, the inlruder with a 
lirm and determined step appronched her, and throw- 
ing back her veil, paused directly in fronl of the palé 
and trembling Florence, whotn she regarded with a 
stern and scarching look. Florence started back in 
terror, for she recognized in the ivild, haggard lookiog 
being before her, the once gay and admirad Calharine 
Mailand. 

“ You know me, do you? Listen while I tell yo* 
that which will make you pray for dealh, r * she ex- 
5 claimed, in a voice of haughly vindictiveness, while 
j her strongly marked features wore a fearfully malig- 
> nant expressioa. “ You loved Frederick Ashton, and 
j he loved you. I loved him; but I hated you. I deter- 
< mined he shouid never marry you—how well my de- 
temiination was carried out time has shown. Before 
1 had decided on any plan, Robert heard that the artist 
who painted your locket had returned from Europc. 
With great trouble and expense he as certa raed his 
place of residencc, and procurcd from him a copy oí 
your likeness. Frederick’s accident and snbsequent 
illness aflorded us unlookcd for advantages. In the 
ravings of delirium your ñame was ever on his lips; 
it stung rao to tbc heart; but I possesaed an antidota 
According to my instructions Robert managed the 
matter cautiously; and while Frederick was weak in 
bodv, and his mind consequently deprived of its usual 
energv, by means of the locket tnade him believe a 
story of a long eniragcmcnt between you and himsclf, 
of great coquelry on your part, and subsequent rejec- 
< tion of him in the liope of gaining Ashton, beca use 
he was more wealtliy. I then succeeded in his over- 
hcaring a convcrsation between Robert and myself, 
in which I pretended that my charactcr v as sntfering 
in consequence of his protractcd stav at our house. 
I knew his lugh sen se of honor too well to nllow a 
doubt of the result, and in a short tune I was his wife. 
Afler many months spenl in travelling I was anxious 

to rcturn to B-. My husband opposed this mildly, 

but so determinately that I fearad I shouid not prevad. 
I rightly conjectured that the reason he objected to 

retura to B-was his unwillingnes* to meet you. 

To live away from B-I had never dreauaed of. 


n>: -' 
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It was necessary to mv happiness that you should be 
a wilness of my triumph. At lensrth ihe furias took 
possession of me, and I ventured to upbraid him with 
bis love for you. God in Heaven,” exclaimed the 
wretched woman, tossing her arms wildly above her 
kead, “shall I ever forget thc expression of bis coun- 
tenance as I uttered these words, or thc wild, fierce 
look he darted upon me as he rushed from the room. 
Hours elapsed ere he returned, and bitterly did I re- 
pent my rashness. When he carne back he was 
deadly palé, and I knewthat he had suflered intensely. 
In his manner too there was a frigidness that chilled 
my heart, as be coldly informed me that I might pre¬ 
pare to return to B-. I knew that my husband 

never loved me—I now felt that he abhored me; but 
I secretly rejoiced in the poasession of an influence 
with which I could tame him, determining to use it 
tinsperingiy. The birth of my daughter for a while 
diverted me from my wicked tboughts, and somewhat 
soflened my obdurate heart. After that event, too, 
Frederick treated me more atreetionately, and wc 
might even then have been happv had not the evil 
apirit of my destiny haunted me. The better feelings 
awakened in my heart soon pnssed awny. Tlie strik- 
ing resemblance that my child bore to you mnddened 
me, and I ceased to love her becausc she brought 
yonr image to my mind: besides she w’as the delight 
of her father’s heart. For hours would he walk the 
(loor, holding her in his anns, and gazing tendcrlv 
into her mesk, blue eyes, or kissing her soft velvet 
cheek. I grudged hira this happiness, and faneíed lie 
loved his child becausc she reminded him of you. I 
hated my own child, and felt n sort of savage satis- 
faction as I listcned to the falling of the coid clods 
upon her cotfin lid, for then I thought he would have 
nothing to love. Our child’á dcath dceply afl'ecled 
Frederick, at the same time that it rendered me more 
callous than ever. From expressions that escaped 
him during his slecp, 1 was convinced that he still 
passionately loved you, and as my jealousy rose be- 
yond all bounds, my conduct toward him became in¬ 
tolerable. If he was detained out longer than usual, 
I accused him of haunting about your dwelling to 
catch a glimpse of you. If he was grave, or inclined 
to solitude, I upbraided him with pining away in love 
for you—in short, I made his house miserable, and 
yet I did not mean to do so, I was actuated solely by 
a jealous, absorbing desiro to know that he was all 
my own. His was a high spirit, and would not tamely 
brook such a despotic tyrant, accordinglv he threat- 
ened to employ legal measures to free himsclf from 
me; but I vowed solemnly before high Heaven that 
if he did so I would throw the whole blame of our 
unhappiness upon you. He knew my determined 
epirit too well to doubt the truth of my assertion, and 
to shield you he bore the anguish I heaped upon him. 

Your marriage and removal from B-brought no 

change to our home, poace had too long and distant 
flown ever to be wooed back. Robert W'ho had 
always been wild after your rejection, gave himself 
up entirely to dissipation, and while out on a drunken 
revel was ehot by one of his comrades. He sent for 
Frederick. Dreading Üiat it was to make important 
discle*)urea, I accompanied him in hopea that my 


presence Would intimídate Robert; but it was in vain 
—the near approach of death terrified him—he ro- 
vealcd all, and died in agony, begging forgiveness of 
Frederick and you. When my husband aroused him¬ 
self from the stunning etfects produced by Robert’s 
confession he darted froin the rcom, and I have not 
seen him since. I stnid not to see Rol>erl’s remams 
deposited in the enrth; but collectingsomc moneyand 
articles for immediate necessities, I started in pursuit 
of Frederick. After a search of untiring diligence, I 
aucceeded in traciug him to New York, which more 
than ever confirmed inv suspicions that he liad sought 
your presence for comfort, and that you might yet be 
happv together. The thought maddcned my brain—I 
slept not dny or night until I reached the city. I then 
leamed that he had cmhnrked for Europe; and when 
a few days out at sea jumped overboard and was 
drowned. í knew of nothing that could gratifv me 
so much as to come up here and make you miserable 
by showing you the happiness you have lost, and the 
fiendish delight I fecl in knowing that you can never 
be his, ahnost repavs the suflerings I have endured.” 

The wretched woman glared her wild eyes upon 
Florence a» she ceased to speak, and started a few 
paces forward, when uttering an agonizing cry she 
sank to the floor. The attendants whom the terrified 
Florence had summoned raised thc prostrate form, 
and to their horror discovered that ehe had burst a 
blood-vessel, and the wicked passions that had so 
long inúucnced her were ebbing away in her lifc’a 
blood. 


CHAPTER V. 

Some time previous to the evento rclated in the 
last chapter, Anne Eli ison had married and removed 
North, which will account for Mrs. Hastings not 
learning the melancholy faets that had transpired in 

B-earlier than she did. At the earnest solicita- 

tions of Anne and her husband, Florence was at 
length induced to join them in a toar through Europe, 
in the hope to woo bnck to her diinmed eye and faded 
cheek their former brillinncy and roundness; for her 
health had entirely declined beneath the repeated 
shocks she had received. It was sunset in Italy— 
that far-famed and beautiful land of the poet’s dream. 
Florence had Btrolled into the garden attached to the 
house where they resided, to wntch the rich, soft hues 
of an Italian sky. The thought of Frederick Ashton 
rose in her mind—how could she prevent it?—and 
unconsciously she repeated some Unes he had com- 
posed for her. 

“Florence, dearest Florence!” broke upon her ear 
in tones that sounded like the echo of departed bliss, 
and in a moment after she was clasped in the arms, 
and felt that the eyes of Frederick Ashton were look- 
ing into hers. She forgot that she believed him dead 
—she forgot what she had suflered. She knew only, 
and it was all she wanted to know, that she was 
pressed to the heart of him whom she had loved so 
long and so hopelessly. The sudden transition from 
unhappiness to felicity was too much for her deli- 
cate fraine to endure, and closing her eyes upon the 
joyousness of the present, she softly murmured his 




ñame and sank in unconseiousncss npon bis bosom. , 
Altor (he recoverv o(‘ Florence, (lie circumstances of l 
Frcderiek’s sudden appoaranoe were soon expluined. \ 
The confcsxion of ltobert Mailand almost deprived v ' 
liim of reason, and he secmed alive onlv to a se uso of 
esoaping, a» far as possihle, froni the miserable bcinií 
whotn he called wife. Impelled l>y this feeluiír he 
embarked for Europe. The vessel in which he sailed 
carried out another cabin passenser, who bore the > 
ñame of Ashton, and whose first ñamo commeneed 
with the same initial as his own. This person was ' 
in verv bad hcalth, and durinz (lie nioht. in a iít of 
insanity, eilher walked or fell ovorboard, and was $ 
drowned. This intellitrenre reached New York bv : 
a homeward bnnnd vessel. Cntlmrine, whose inind 'i 
was ajíitated and wandcrinpr, nt once concluded that ¡ 
it was her hnsbnnd. and so represented it to Florence, $ 
who aflerward sccin" nn acconnt of it in (he news- ( 
papers.and never heuring the truc statement.believed l 
that Frederick slept in the deep Montlt alter month ¿ 
was sj»cnt by Frederick Ashton in wundering over ; 
the various countries of Europe, seeking to drown in í 
travel the bitter remembrances of happy davs now • 
sumo forever, and liopiug to diseover that lethe for | 


awaitinsr him from his airent in New York, informing 
him of tlic death of his wife, and the ill heallh and de- 
parturc of Mrs. Hastinírs and her friends for Naples. 
Here was nn unexpected and mosl happy deliverance. 
He determined to seek Florence nnd entreat her for- 
friveness. Not that he dreamed she loved him still, 
for he fell that she inust despise the man who beeame 
so ensily the dupc of artful maohinations, and could 
treat her so cruelly without cven palliating his con- 
duct bv nn explatiation; yct. like a fascinated bird, 
he lelt drawn to the spot, and longed to hear of her, 
thouyh tmeared for, to be near her, thoiiph unseen. 
With him to resolve was to execute, and in an incre- 
diblv short time he was in Naples. Without mtich 
dilliciilty he ascertained their place of residence, 
which was a short distance from the city. Riding 
out in its vicinitv that evening he caught a plunpse 
of Florence wulking throturh the farden. Alighting 
from his saddle he npproached stealthilv, and con- 
cenlinsr himself amou; the shrubberv, lislened as she 
repeated his own poctrv until his brain grew dizzv 
with happiness. Unable to restrain himself longcr, 
he sprang lorword nnd caught her in his arins. 
******** 


which so mnnv havo souylit in vuiu. Time and re- ) There wns a wedding in Naples. A shade of silver 
flection restored to his muid its wonted eneriry. He ; mimrled with the dark locks that clustcred around the 
saw that he had acted precipitatelv in lenving Ame- > intcllectual brow of the ffroom. and there was a touch 
rica as he did, and without any delinite objeet in view í of gentle sndncss npon the meek face of the bride; but 
he resolved to return to his native land. Aceordinglv ! the look of satisñed bliss that responded to the love 
by the most rapid conveynnces he reached Liverpool ■ beaminir eves that were lifted to his was the surety of 
!o emburk. Upon his arrival there he lound letters ; their futuro happiness. 




KATE LEE’S EXPERIENCE IN FLIRTING. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


CilAPTER I. 

ít was a btisy, bustling day at Glcnwood, yel a 
very hnppy da y wiiliai, for the sky was cloudlcss, 
and tliough it was tlie besinning of sfcpteinber, it was 
as wann and sunny as in June. All over llie village, 
from Pine Hill lo Hazlewood brook, childreu were 
running toand fro, bearingbuuqiicts of dahlias, mauy- 
colorcd zolias, and searlet, white and criinsoii phlox. 
riiese treasures were all depositcd in llie town-hall, 
where tlie young Indios of tbe village were busily 
cngaged in re-arranging lliem, and plaoing lliein in 
vasos on tlic long taldcs that stretclied ihe wliole 
length of tlic room on eillier sido, aud wliieh were 
already filled to profusión wiiü trosted cakes, wrenlh- 
Mirroiiudod pyramids, and towers of luscious lookmg 
fruit. 

Down tlie centre of thc hall, another row of tablcs 
extended, and tlíese were lastefully arrauged willi 
everjr imaginable artiole of necdle-work, lVom ihe 
beaiitifully embroideied ottoman cuvers, lo tlic plaiu 
gingliam siin-bonnet of a ehild. Fcstoons of ground 
pine and wild Ilowcrs hung froin llie chaudcliers 
above, and the upper part of the Windows and thc 
pillars were wreatlied with similar docorations. 

Between llie two doors whicli gave ingress and 
egress to and fmin the saloon, stood another table, 
wider, bul not moro iban one fourtli as loug as the 
other», and on ibis dolls of varióos shapes and sizes 
— rabbil pin-cushions—barking dogs—noisy cats— 
hmnming tops, and loys of all descriptions, lay in 
loving contiguity. Above, in large Ietters of ever- 
srreen, was Iraoed on a wbitc ground, ‘‘Fair of the 
lienevolent Assooiation.” Opp<»s¡te thc Northern 
enlrance door ciirtaius of blue worsted damask, and 
whitc inuslin, were looped up with lassclled cords on 
either sido, revoaling to tlic tliirsty, tho cool looking 
apparatus of a soda-founlain, and piles of platea and 
spoons awaiting their btirdens of iced creams. Ad* 
joining this was a raised platform, hung with wreaths 
<>f green, and festooned lo llie opposile walls on either 
side. 

The snowy muslin of thc curtnins hung in graeeful 
fohls concealing the interior, bul in gilí Ietters on a 
placard above, the post-oílioc, aud the oifice of tlie 
Glenwood Tclcgraph were dcsignated. Tlioremuin- 
ing córner of tho room was as wild looking a place 
as one niigbt find in a davs’ ramble in the pine woods 
that skirt the Eastern parí of the village. Tliegirls 
couki haré no credit in planning and arranging that 
grotto-like place, for the niiinic rocks lialf covered 
with green moss that formed tlic arching doorway, 
was all thc work of one pair of liands; and that same 
pair cut froin thc foresl two nearly lialf grown pine 
trecs, and had thein eoiiveved, with inuch diificulty, 
lo l»e surc. but with final success, to the mimic grotto, 


! 


1 

) 
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where their towering tops touchcd the ceiling, and 
envelopcd in deep shade the nook beyond. The 
seats were moss-covered, with here and there a slicll 
inihedded, and the wails were hung with forest dra- 
perv. 

To complete thc enchantmcnt of the sccne, a «otind 
of dropping water was lieard from the darkest comer, 
and when the pine botighs were parted, the gleaining 
light fcll opon a moss-surroinided basin, where goM 
fish were sporting. Every one kncw that the only 
go!d li>h in Glcnwood belonged to Dr. l’ertwood’s 
son, but there were mnny who did not kuow that 
Harry Bertwood planucd and madethul gip-ey's cave 
for the vericst little gipsey in all Glenwoud. They 
tliouglit it strauge that sucli a book-womi as he shouid 
interest lnmself so imieh abont the fair; and it ccr- 
tainly was a rather reinarkable procccding; for the 
yeur before Ilarry had cullcd the association a non- 
sensical afluir, and did not even honor the inoctings 
with his prescncc. There were some among them 
who reincinbnred that Katc Lee iuul not then rcturned 
from boarding-school, and putting that with the fact 
that Kale was to be llie fortune-te!ler, and that Harrv 
had sliown an uncommon fondness for Indios’ soeiety 
cver sincc bis rcltirn fr«nn I>rnoklyn, they con sed to 
marvel at the time spent «pon thc grotto, and only 
wondered if Kate wouhl treat him as indillercntly as 
shc liad all lier other admirers. 

The day was íast wcaring away, when MissBcl- 
!amy,the presiden! of tlic association, announccd that 
all arrangements for the evening were finished, and 
those presenl were requested to retire from the hall, 
and prepare lliemselves for their evcning'sdnty. Mtss 
Uellaniy tlien crossed over to tho fortnnc-tcllers cave 
where Ivatc Loe was standing, lndf liidden by a large 
bunch of the pine tree, and arranging some of the 
stnaller bonghs. 

“Wcll, Katrinc,” said she, as she npproached, 
“have yon alrcadv conuneneed your divinings, or 
are yon brealhing soine wierd spell to consécrate 
your grotto?” 

“Neilhcr one ñor the other, Mag, but 1 atn lia’.í 
regretting ni y acccplance of the parí atloiied to me; 
for 1 understand we are to have a tiñe Unid of iiuisic 
lo promenade bv, and herc 1 sliall be conlined to ni y 
den, wliile you will he skipping from one part of the 
saloon to the other; but it is loo late for regrets, so 
come along, Maggie, or we símil be locked in—Mr. 
Uertwood, inv bonnet, if yon picase.” 

Again the pine botighs parted, and a vming man oí 
noble beariug stood in their presence. His hair hung 
in masses of short, waving cnrls abont a forcliead 
whitc as the pnresl marble. The strong iutellcci that 
dwelt within gleamed from the dark greyeyes, wliile 
the large aquiliiie nose, and haiiglity curve of the 
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mouth, relie ved tlie face from tliat efl'emincncy of; whcre thev carne from,” said Knle Lee. pcltishly, 
expression whicli llie mu*.#cs of caris and del i cace ¿ pusliing tlic band-box nway from lier with her siip- 
of complexión iniglit otherwisc llave siven it. Uisf pered lool. Julia*# lips moved, bul there carne no 
hands and feet were small almost ir» n fault, bul wore 5 audible #omid. She evidenlly ihought tiiat if her 
perlecl in tlieir contoiir, and bis whole benrins wa# ¡ mislress conld resist Mr. Travers’ attractions, she 
tl.ai of a ‘jcntlcmun a# lio stepped from tbe slindc, and 5 never would love, and a look of minirlod disappoint- 
wilh mock gruvily bowed lo ihe surprisod Mis# Bel-1 moni and rcaction seltled lipón her face, t?he has- 
lamy. S loncd lo arranco CulUarine’s ghissy cnrl#, and turuing 

“Wby, Ilarry, i# ihat yon?” she said, “wc llave > aromid for llie dre#s of volvot, wbicli lav besido thein 
inissod yon for llie la#t lialf hour—bul scc, tliey are : on tbe bcd. she c-picd ihc ruinod lechorn. 
ihreatening lo lock us in.” j “Olí! Mis# Catharine, vonr bonnet—your lienutiful 

“Ye#, and it i# rpiile time tbat llie doors wcrc < bonnet!—how d id yon eet i t so wcl?” 

«•losad, for it wnnts bul an Imur of our re-assem- í “ Wby. .Tule, it was ibronch llie greate-t piece of 
b'.insr,” repiied Ilarry; ilion lurniiisr lo Kate, lie said ; caretessness I ever lieard of. Harry Bertwood hung 
in a Inwer tone— c it over the water, and ii droppod in. and musí hnve 

“Your Icclmrn, Miss Lee, I nm sorrv to sav, has < soaked lialf an liour or more; bnt never niind: ilcan‘1 
dropped into the water, and as it was owing lo my r lie helped now—yon are lacinc tbat gaiter rather too 
earelessness, how sha!) I ntonu for it?” < tiirht..1 ule; there, ihatwilldo; now, bring me my bod- 

“Mv poor, ímforitinatc bonnet! Oh, it is too pro- { dice.” 
voking; bul il mnst be «Iried immediately, for I musí í The last fastening# of tbe boddice and s’.eeves were 
have it to wcar to-night." í arrnmred. and as Kate Lee #to<xl beforc her niirror, 

Harry bent bis head, passed nnder tbe areb. nnd J and sawllie relleetion of her beautiful form and face, 
sonn relamed willi n very rueful countcnanee, bear-j and noted how very becoining was the dross sbe ' 
inir in one hand tbe mulüaied leghorn, wbieb plainly < wore, a sinile lit up her fine featnres. and her largo, 
shovved tbat it bad not oníy becn dropped in, but had S dark oyes flaslied with unwonted excilcincnt. 
been tal;me a course of bydropatbies. 5 “Yon look beaiilifully, Miss Catharine, and I wish 

“Oh. my bonnet is ruinad—¡rarland nnd nll—and j Mr. Travers conld seo yon novv. Iam snre lie wou!d 
I slioidd not carc so iiiuch, but there is not anoiber j tendí tbat awkward Mr. Berlwoixl loknow bis place, 
leghorn in the whole vi11nere larca onongh for me to i yes, and to keep it too,” nnd Julo smiled cunnincly, 
wenr—so you scc, Marguret, I can’t be gipsey to- ( a s she marked the flusli whicli sprcad over hor young 
night.” ( m¡stress’ face. 

“ Yon must, Kate, bonr.et or no bonnet—tbero is no í Kate Lee tunde no roply, but r smile p'nycd around 
one to takc your plnec; but I am sure it was very < her rosc-bitd mouth, dimplingcithercheek. Fíounding 
eare'.ess in yon to bañe it over the water.” $ down tlic slaircasc into the drawing-room, she stood 

“lt was mv carclessness, Miss Alargare!,” ínter- í beforc her mol her. 
rnpted Bertwood. ? “Come, mother, let me tcll your fortune—give me 

“Well, if I was Kate, I would not spenk to you / your hand.” 
once duróte: the evening,” repiied Miss Bellamy. ) “No, Catharine, darling, snve your eloquenee for 
“I am suhjeet lo her mniesty’s nrders,” said Harry, , this evening! Did Julia tell you tíiat Mr Travers had 
hendíacone kncc.and protfering the dripping leghorn, / been here?” 

“but I sineerely hopo my puni-lirncnt will not be so J “Yes. nnd I wonder what should hnve possessed 
severe.” * him to bave come jusl at ibis time of all others. 1*11 

Catharine look her dripping leghnrn. nnd holdin? it £ run up nnd see what ibero is in the box. for Julia said 
at artn’s length. passed down the hall.followed by her ( . he brotnrh! a box and letter from cousin Emtna.” 
eompanions. They parted at the cntranee, and Kate S A few moments more, nnd Kate güded into the 
burried aeross the parí; througli ihe shaded ynrd into s room ngnin with a benntifnl ehip bonnet placed san- 
the hottse, and thvn went direetlv up the slaireaso to j cilv upen her head, and knotted under her pretty chin 
her room. There, upon the bed, was laid out hor < with eherrv ribbon. A delicate wrealh of velvet ivy 
ilress for the cvcninir, and as she casi her evos upon ( leaves, nnd small clusters of searlet berries were 
the rnined bonnet, she exelnímed—“olí. had it not ( wrealhed around the erown; and Mrs. Lee, as she 
been for his provokimr carc!cssnc«s, my dress would < looked ni her dauehter, thonglit sbe liad never scen 
have been complete,” tlien mising hor voice as she < her lialf so lwatitiful lieforo. 

stepped baek to tbe stnirs, she erred, “Julia, come j “This i# jn«l the thing. mother, is it not?” she said. 

Iicrc this moment.” The sound of quiek footsteps > “It was just what I was wishing for the da y wc lirst 
was honrd on the stairs, and alone the passage way, < spoke of having a grotto. and a forlimc-tciler, an«l oh! 
and a gond looking mnlatto girl cntored the room. \ il was so kiiul of Enima tosend it—I wonder how she 
“ Whv, Mi«s Catharine, when did yon come in? \ ever thought of it. I declare, I shall be just as ciad 
Mr. Travers has come. lie carne in the nflcrnoon $ ngnin to see Frank Travers, for this beautiful bonnet 
staee—and oh, he is such a hand-omc man—your > has quite put me in coneeit of him and niyself too.’’ 
mother talked a long while with him—and he broueht > Agnin Catharine’» oye» wandered to the mirror. 
a letter from Mis# Euiina: and I foinid this box in the S and the b!n#h tliat innntled her face as her eyes met 
entrv after he had gonc— wont you opon it?—it has < the fair relleetion, was as purelybeautiful as the rosy 
some handsome present in it, 1*11 lie bound.” | hite of n smi<el cloud. 

“I wi.-li Mr. Travers nnd bis presenta were both ‘ “I will run along now, molbcr,” slie contimicd, 
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•■and if Mr. Travers should stop aguin, tell him he 
will be stire to fmd me al llie gipsey's cave.” Then 
kissing hor molher afleclionutely. »he passed out. 


CJIAPTKR II. 

The larsc lown hall was brilliantly and bcautifully 
illiimmatcd. Never ai any previous la ir had ene hall' 
the tasto boeu displayed. ¿omids ol‘ iiiusie frotn the 
cuneealed orchcslra íillcd the romos wilh pushing 
melody,und fair yuung crea tures in dresses of snowy 
imislin, glided about, prcsiding syiplis of the fairy- 
like sceue. 

Group al'ter group passed in, and Kalc walehed 
iagerly for Travers’ Corning, ¡¿lio remembered tus 
tiñe statelv figure; and a seusation of vanity stole 
through her heart, as she thought of his luí vine leít 
the faseinations of a eity lile to pay her a visit. The 
pleitsure she should expericncc in having so faultless 
a figure for an escort duriug the eveuing, gralitied 
her not a little. lmpatiently she looked ngaiu toward 
the doorway, and snw Ilarry Bertwood inukmg his 
way through the now crowded hall toward her. 

“Nmv for my revengo,” she thought 

“ Why, Miss Catharine, you are most ecrtainly a 
witch, as well as a gipsey—clse how have you con- 
verted your ruined leghorn into a chip hal so very 
beoommg?” he said, as lie appmached her. 

“ Well, Mr. Bertwood,” suid she, in tonos of mock 
gmvity, “if you are iny fnlhcr coiifcssor, I must go 
Imck and give you its whole historv, as fur as I kuow 
it.” 

“By no means, Miss Lee,” he rcplicd, the blood 
inounling to bis temples—“I did not intcnd to he too 
eurious, but it was realiy snch a very great change— 
yon must excuse me.” 

“Certainly I will, but don’t lose all your curiosity 
«o soon, for a proper degree of it is always eommend- 
able. Now, I símil set you down for not having a 
very inquiring inind, if you bccoiue salistied wilhout 
hearing inore.” 

“Well, then, I ain all curiosity—pray tell me 
more," and Harry Bertwood became deepiy intc- 
rested in marking figures on the sauded lloor with 
the toe of his small boot. 

“You have heard me speak of Mr. Travers, a cily 
fricnd of mine—have you not?’’ 

“Yes,” was his only reply, as he worked more 
ditigenlly tluin cver at his mathcniatical problems. 

“Well,” she continucd, “he carne from New York 
quite unexpeotedly tome thisafternoon.and I have not 
seen him yet to thank him for so kindly bringing me 
such u perfect specimen of tasto and beauty; but I nm 
expeeling him licre every moment, and I nm so impa- 
tient I can hnrdly await his coming.” 

Harry did not raise his licad; and Kate, provoked 
that he showed no signs of jcalousy, continued, “I 
beüeve that I once told you that he was self-con- 
eeited, but I begin to tliink that it was nothing but 
self-possession, for since 1 have returned from school 
I have seen so much awkw’ardncss amongst country 
eentlemen that 1 atn heartily sick of it.” 

Slill Harry was silent, but as he raised his eyes 
there was a quiet smile in them which Kate did not 


like. At ihis moment sevcral personsgnlhoredaronnd 
to have their fortunes told, and thoutrh Kate Lee’s 
heart was throbhing wildlv bencath the velvel bod- 
dice, she ratllcd on as rapidly as though no stonn 
eloud liad overshndowcd her spirit. Laughing and 
jesting the gay group passed on, and Guillarme lifled 
the wreathing vinos and went into her grolto. 

‘•And this is the evening I have auliciputcd so 
long,” she mentally said—“the evening which I lia ve 
never drenmed eould bring me other than happiness 
—and now that I have fomid that lie lovcs me not, 
what is all tliis music—all tliese inirthful sounds but 
moekery ? I, who was so sure of his love, and thought 
to try and trille with it! I to have hocn tlius cruelIy 
mistaken! Well, I deserve it all. Was I not trving 
lo deceive and mislead him aboutTravers? Ah! his 
past atlcntions have sprung from another source than 
love.” 

Katc’s medilations wcre interruplod liere, for a tall 
fonn darkened the cntrancc, and. rising to her feet, 
she mcl the extended hand of Travers. Thev passed 
out togetlier, she leaning on his arm, and after chat- 
ling awhile with him, she resttmed her place at her 
table, which Ilarrv had made for her out of gnarled 
and knotted sticks from the forest. 

“My fortune, now, if you piense.” said Travers. 
following her, “and to persuado you to gtvc me a 
rock! one; let me íirst cross your hand wilh gold,” 
so snying, he crossed a small gold picee twiec over 
Katrine's tiny palin, and then droppcd it into the 
richly embroidered wallet which hung at her sido. 
Kate Lee took the prollercd hand, guzing wistfully 
for a moment: then raising her eyes to his wilh a 
steady gaze, in a olear, nnfnltcring voice she rc- 
pealed— 

“ Amhition is thy iilnl !” “ Yet prms on ! 

F<»r it símil make yon iniglitv ninong liten; 

Aml from tlic cyrie of your eiiglc tlimicht. 

Ye símil look down on inonnrHis. Oh. pri sson! 
For the liigh mies luid povcrful símil come 
To do you roverenee: nnd the licantifu) 

Will know the purer Inngnasi* of your brow, 

And read it like n talismán of love! 

Press oii: for it is (iod-liku to unloosc 
The spirit, nnd forget ymirsidf in thought; 

Itciulmg a pinioti for the deeper sky. 

And, in the vitv fetters of y<mr llrsli, 

Matiug with the puré essenns of Jlvavcn!” 

As she finished, lears sprang to her eyes, for it was 
a piece she had conimilted to meinory to repeal to 
Bertwood when he should come to her for his for 
tune; and as she looked into the unexpressive face 
before her, and saw how little the beauliful linos 
wcre nppreciated, her heart yearned for one more 
stnilo from the íntellectual couutenanee in whose 
liglit she had lived for the past few weeks. At that 
moment Harry Bertwood stepped forward. 

“It is my lurn, is it not?” he said, plaeing his coin 
upou the table. 

Kate Lee raised her eyes—the same quiet snule 
¡ met hers which had so annoyed her before. Like a 
1 flash of lightning through her heurt passed the thought 
—“ he has seen my wcakness, and lie glories in it.” 

All the pride of her nature aróse at the thought, but 
with a strong eílort she conquered her embrmssment, 
and guzing into his hand wilhout laking it, she said 
slowly and impressively— 
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*■ I s^nl thcr> with a sea], ! si"*» llicc with ti sien, . 

No w uiriira love siiall test on thec, 110 wuiuuirs hcnrt be c 
1:11110.S 

A Iniiirli aróse from thc merry idiers round abont, 5 
as Harry Bertwood. wilh an impntiout gestare. raised i 
his haml qnickly from tho tnbie, and went forth from i 
their midst. S 

TIip evenintr honrs worc nwav. Kate seeined mor- \ 
riest of thc merry, and Ihough at times n slindow lliitcd í 
over luir stinny face as her dark eyes wandered from l 
<>ne oikI of the hall to llie other, without findinpr thc \ 
oljjert of her thourrhts—slill no one dreamed that thc < 
waters of her hearl wero more llian usnally troubled. $ 
At n late liour she oeain crossed the park, tliis time ? 

Icanimr on Travers’ nrin. < 

/ 

“II was very kind of ven,” she said, “totakc the $ 
tronido of the puchase from Emnm.” ^ 

“Oh, no tronido nt nll; but a grcat plcasurc, I can ; 
assnre yon,” he replied ? 

“I hardly kmnv what I should liave done without > 
it; bnt it took so largo a box, I should never liave 5 
thought of trouhünp a geutleinan with it; for I believe - 
vou all liave a horrible aversión to band-hoxes. Why > 
] once had a friend, quite a bean, and a perfoct son- j 
tientan witlml, wlto upon oftering to wail tipon a lady $ 
hume from a tablean* party, she pmduecd n liitge $ 
Luid-box, and he slood as if he had jnst boen takon ) 
with a cataleptic fit—rolling ttp his cves lirst at her, t 
and then at the box—alter a whtle he snssostod ' 
tlint a dray or a porter shonUI be sent for, and sito | 
nequiescing, lio «ave a satisfaotory ‘Iinmph,’ and ■ 
ihey trudged offtogethcr—he looking very tnucli vic- > 
limized. and we nearly ktlling onrselves with htugli- < 
ter. I have never soen n batid-box from that dav to - 
tliis without loolintr an alinost irresistible desire totry < 
the gralhintry of sume geni lemán with it. ihough never > 
yet having the cotiratre; bnt jestjng npart, yon rcallv < 
deserve n groat many thanks for yonr irotible.” ( 
“Surely there is sonto mistake, Mi«s Lee—I ha ve : 
hail no band-box, I can nssure yon. under my charge. j 
Vonr coiisin Emma guve me a lotter, bnt said nothing ^ 
abcnit the box—if she had, I am afraid I should have ; 
rolled np my oyes as lar as your cataleptic friendV, í 
for I have alwnvs tlionght bnirsnge a hore—and a ’ 
lady’s band-box the ntost detestable tliing in creation.” 2 
“Kcally, Mr. Travcrs, yon are quito plain spoken; > 
but very sensible witlial.I think; althongh yon cannot ) 
sruess how mnch surprise I fecl at findinethat 1 ant ' 
not indobted to yon for bringing it. How cotild it ^ 
have gol hore?” j 

“That is more than I can imagine, Miss Lee; bul í 
yon made sttch an admirable little forlunc-teller, yon 
onelil lo be able to divino.” ¡ 

Kate made no reply; she was lost in thought; and j 
when .she reachod the piazza she drew lierarm itnpa- i 
tiently, almost rttdoly out of Travcrs, and threw her- j 
self inlo a garden chair, Travcrs dresv a scat near > 
her, and looking earneslly in her face, said— 

“I trust I have not otfonded yon. Miss Loe—I sin- • 
ccrclv hopo I have not boen so nufortúnate.” < 

“Oh! no. yon have done nnthing. Mr. Travcrs; bnt , 
I am vexod with mvsclf. atid I have a foolish way of 1 
showing in my countcnance when mv hoarl is ill at $ 


“And mav I not sitare your heart troubles, Catha- 
rifte—I have flattcred mvsclf that yott are notcntircly 
¡tubíFcrcnt to me; and it is for ihis reason that I have 
lingered bv yonr side. G i ve me but one fuint hopo 
that yon will love me, Catharinc; and it sliall be my 
lifo long study to make yon liappy.” 

Travers spokeearnestly, but respeeifu'ly: and there 
was a depth of teuderness in his voice whieh Kate 
Tute had never heard before. The flower-perfumed 
o ir; thc moonbcams trcmbüng through the vine?, and 
falling fufnlly upon their face?; the qniet bcauly of 
the soone before them scctned to make it a tit time 
for the inlcrchange of vows, nnd as Kate listened to 
the low plcading voice. and her evos fell upon the 
rcnllv handsomc face of her snitor, her heart tlin blied 
with new emotions—emotions of prntificd pride and 
vanity, wliich fell as baltn upon her wouuded and 
niorliliod spirit. But her reply was caltn and ellbrt- 
les?, and as the words fell upon Travcrs’ praeiised 
ears, lie fell that as yet lie liad awnkened no heart 
emotions in Catharinc's bOsom. Again he plend lonc 
and earnestly, and when they parted a dianiond ring 
glistened in the moonbcams upon thebctiotlied tinger 
of Kate’s snowy hand 


CHAPTER III. 

Wttrx Kate Lee went to her sleepintr chamber, 
she foniid the lamp btirning dimly upon the dresstng- 
bureau; and Julia, wearied with wntrhing. fast aslecp 
upon the flúor. For a moment she stood in front of 
the mirror, crazing inteutly at her own rcflcction. She 
had thought to have fottnd her face erinvomed with 
excilcincnt, but it was pallid as the petáis of the puré 
jasmine llower, whosc odorous breuth li.led hercham- 
ber with perfume. She oa-t her eyes dowuward.and 
they fell upon the diamond. shooting baek with re- 
ncwed brillianey the feeblc rays of the lamp. The 
cvents of the past evcniiig secmed as a dvcnm to 
her—Ilarry Berlwood’s mocking smile—her foolish 
eoquetry with Travers—his intpassioned words of 
love—her reluclantly, half yiclded promise, all pres- 
sed wilh a hcavy weiglit npon her heart; and poor 
Kate sanlt upon llic floor sobbing prievously, and 
decply lamentitig her own folly and weakness. 

Iu thc calm slillness of thc niglit she lookcd lwick 
upon the suenes of the evening in surprise. How 
needlessly had she, in n fcw short liours. destroyed 
her own happincss forever. “No, I will he happy 
yet,” she said, as these thonghis passed in review 
tlirouch her miad. “Betrothed to a man that 1 neither 
respect ñor love!” she exclaimed, and drawing ihe 
ring wlticli had pressed with such a lialelnl weiuht 
upon her tiny limrer, she dashed it upon the licor. 
“VVIiat blind infatualion possessed ine to lisien to 
words of love from him?” she murmure*!, “when 
my wliole heart—my wliole beiitg is atu'thcr’s. and 
that other so unlike! What matter if lie does not 
love me? so long as I mn my own I can drenm of 

him, nnd pray for him in innoccnce, and-” she 

pansed, Ihe sumid of a foot upon thc gravel walk 
below fell upon her car, nnd almost iininediately a 
fohled paper nttnched lo n small bouquet fell through 
the open witulow at her fect. 





“ It is from Travers,” shc thought, and she made no 
movement to takc it. Then again souuded ihc en- 
treating tones of his musical voice, plcading for one 
word of hopo, one smile of encouragement, and the 
memorv of hcr boarding-school duvs, which he had 
pictured to her as yoars of hope deferred lo his wor- 
shipping lieart—when he had gnzcd upon her as a 
puré, brirrbt star at a dislance—hoarding up all the 
wealth of his uflcctions to pour them out unccaaingly 
belbre her, and her heart reproached her with anti- 
cipations of the drcariness and di-appointment he 
would leel when she should talco bnck the proinise 
which she liad parily made. With a half resolve to 
sacritk-e her own luippiness for his salce, she slrctched 
out hcr liand and raiscd the bouquet. The bay leaf 
breathing of “death'css chango,” waS wreathed with 
tho “dospairing” cypress and the “faithful” cedar, 
and from their midst a bunch of scarlet geraniums 
whispered in voiccless words to Catharine’s heart of 
“disappointed hopos.” With a trembling hand shc 
unscalcd the note, for she well knew tliat this was 
not the languaoc of Travers’ hoping spirit. 

She read aloud. 

“rntliarine, when yon opon this I shall 1>c far 
from here. and sliall not í>e pamed with the sight of 
lite unoarintr sinilc< which a knowledgc of mv un han- 
mes» will nwakcn upon vour face. Ves, I firinty 
elieve that yon, in aii vour heart lessness, will jest 
at ni y love. even as yon have alreadv jesled with mv 
feelines: and tlioiurh I billerly lainent the mi*laken 
idea which I had fonncd of vour diaracter. I ha ve not 
power to crndi the bnds of hopo which for the past 
lew weeks I have woven with myboing. Time and 
absenee alone enn cause thcm to droop and witlier, 
and till then I shíll remnin an alien to my lióme, a 
wanderer upon tho face ef the carth. 

Farewcll, Haery. 

Kate Lee set ns one stupified nfter reading the 
letter. Hours pnssed before she moved or stirred. 
With a knowledge of his love her throbbing heart 
became so calin and tranquil, that she pressed her 
littlc hand upon it to see if its pulsations were still 
continuad. She kissed the note agnin and ngain, and 
looked earnestiy antongst the leaves of the wreathed 
flowers, as if she waited for another message from 
their midst. The reaction from utter hopelessness 
and miserv to boundless hope and happiuess was so 
grcat, that it drove from hermind all memorv of other 
causes of re<rrct, and her parlial cngaecment was as 
a tliing which had never bcen. Even lite announce- 
ment of Harry's absence made littlc or no impresión 
upon her mind; lmt the one thought of his love fillcd 
it with a dreamy forgetfulness; and clasping the letter 
clo<e to hcr heart, shc threw herself upon the bed, 
withoiit even nnloosening the fasteniug of her vclvet 
boddicc; and inurinuring his ñame at intervals shc 
s'ept. 

Julia, the eolored maid, rose carcfully from the 
matted (loor, and tuking hcr slippcrs from her feet, 
stole noiselcsslv to the sido of the eotich. 

“Ah, I will be happv vet,” repeated Catharine in 
her sleep, as she turned restlossly. Julia nodded sig- 
nificantlv, and hcr eyes gleamed as she saw the paper 
which had fallen from her young ntistress’ hands. 

“ I was crossed in my love for vour whims, and 
you shall be as kappy as I have been,” she muttered, 


as she erossed the room to the burean wlierc the lamp 
was still faintlv burning. With a pin she raised the 
wick—sernped oíTthe thick substance which had col- 
lectcd about it, and, shnding it with one hand, pro- 
ceeded to look for the ring. 

The glittering stone soon revcalcd its hiding-place 
beside the riohly carvcd post of the mnssive maho- 
gany bcdstond, and a srnile shot across the counle- 
nancc of the mulatto girl, as holding it cióse with one 
hand she sat down the lamp, and liftcd the bouquet 
which had fallen from Katc’s lap to the floor. Then 
dropping the window cnrlains nnd blowing out the 
lump, she tooli hcr slippcrs and stcaltliily left the 
room. Down the slaircase and througli the wido hall 
she passed to the back door, and gontly undoing the 
fastenings, stcpped out into the frosk niorning air. 
The moon had long since gonc down, but day was 
just broaking in the Eastcrn Hcavens, and the wily 
servant girl wrappcd hcr woollcn sliawl more closely 
about her, and with a quick stcpthreaded a littlc path 
tkrough the green fields. She spoke but once in her 
hurried walk, and then with flashing eyes and up- 
raised hand, shc said— 

“I have not waited my time in vain—1 knew it 
would come at last.” 

She upproached the river, and as she passed along 
through the sliade of the willows that skirted the bank 
she pnused for a moment, for streuining from tito lat- 
tices of a largo white dwelling that stood within a 
grove just beyond hcr path. the light fell upon a pile 
of baggage beside the open door. 

“It is as I thought—he waits the early morning 
coach,” shc said, then turning lier eyes lo tho ground, 
shc stood for a íew inoments in the attitude ot onc in 
a deep stirdy, oecasionally biting her lips as if sonte 
of her thoughts thwartcd her in her plans. 

At length everylhing was evideitlly arranged to hcr 
satisfaction, for crushing the delicate geraniums he 
twcen her fingere, she passed in and stood beside 
the open door. She had just rnisod her hand to the 
knocker when Ilarry Dertwood, equipped in travcl- 
ling cap and eloale, carne through the ludí and stood 
beside hcr. A gleam of hope shot across his palé 
face as he rccognized Julia, who spoke hnrriedly. 

“It is you, Master Harrv, tliat 1 wnut—Mis» Cutha- 
rine sent me with a message, will you come with me 
to the gate 'till I give it you?” 

“ Did she send me no note, Julia?” 

“No, sir; but she sent bnck voiirs. and the crushcd 
flowers here which she stamped bencath her fcct.” 
Tliere was not sufficient light to show the look ot 
ngony which sctlled on young Bertwood's noble fea- 
tures, but he rcachcd out his hand and clasping the 
flowers cióse, pressed them ncrvously to his face. 

“Oh, be a man, Master Ilarry,” said the deceill'ul 
girl, as shc saw his agony. 

“And is this all?” said Bertwood, in a hollowtoue. 

“Yes, all; onlv she bade me tell you that she is 
engaged to Mr. Travers, and that yon iniglit believe 
me, she sent the diamond ring which he gave her last 
evening.” 

“ Enough—enough,” rcplied Ilarry Dertwood, as he 
pushed the hand holding the ring from him—“enough 
lo drive me mad.” 


-J i- 
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The liorn nf the npproaohing stagc-eoneh sounded. j features, which had never before found its borne 
Julia erept away to the shade of Ihe willows, watch- < there. 

ing until shc íaw the batnragc fastencd on, and the ( When Mr. Travers called Kate received hirn alone, 
afléctionate adieu betwcen Ilarry and his parents. < “ I regrot, Mr. Travcrs.” she said, “that the thought- 

As shc heard the crack of the stage-driver’s whip she ) lessness of last evening reqnires the painful expía na- 
turned and rapidly retraoed her sleps to Mr. Lee’s ? tion which I feel obliged to give in justice to you as 
dwclling. Noiselessly shc entered the room she had 5 well as myself.” 

left srarce an liour before, and replaced the ring by j Kato paused for a moment, for the warm blood so 
the side of the bed-post. The grey light of morning 1 mantlcd her face that she was painftillv embarrassed. 
g! i nu ríe red thrmigh Ihcmuslin foldsof theembroidered > Travers waited patientlv. but an expression of anger 
eurtains; and Julia, wliose cnstom had been to draw > settlcd upon his face as Kato continued— 
the lattiees together that the light might not disturb > “I received your attentions last cvening from mo 
her young mistress, now parted the curtains on either j tives unworthy a place in iny heart, and which I feel 
side, and then took lier place upon the lloor atrain. j nshamed to confess.” Agaiu her voioe was tremu- 
t5he laid quietly a few nioments, and then, finding ^ lous with emotion, and her small lips quivered ner- 
that her mistress still slept sotindly, she purposely ) vously. It was but for a moment. With a strongellbrt 
pushed her foot against a chair and overturned it. i she subdued the pride which was almost choking her, 
Kate started at the noise, sat upright, pressed both j and proceeded— 1- out of revengo from an imamned 
hauds across her eyes, as if striving to rccall sorne j carelessncss on the part of one—onc to whom 1 have 
lialf remombered dream, and then with a cry of joy i ever l>een partial, I devoted mv conversation to yon 
bounded to her feet. But in vain she looked for the \ while mv mind was cntirelv upon that one, and as his 
note—for the flowers—there was no trace, not even j npparent indiflerence convinced me that he díd not 
a crushed leaf to convince her that it had been reality. s love me, I listened to you when I ought not to—but I 
The opon window, the withdrawn curtains, the lamp < thank God that I found ont mv feelings soon enongh 
upon the burean,and even the diamond ring upon the < to prevent me from wreeking mv own happiness for- 
floor, evervthing was just as she had left it. Could it | ever, and I return the ring which I so unwillingly 
have been a dream? She looked toward Julia, who j allowcd you to place upon mvfrnger last night, hoping 
was npparently sleepingsoundly, with one arm thrown < that you will forgive me if 1 have seetned to trille with 
over her head. Agaiu she conunenced her fruitless j your feelings, for believe ine, I sball sutler enongh 
scarch, and finding no clue to nnravel the mystery, ! with the memory of mv weakness constnntlv before 
she thrcw horsclf upon the eoucli, saying—“I know I me.” 

it was no dream.” > As Kate ceased speaking, Travers aróse and walked 

“Did yon speak tome, MissCatharine,” said Julia, j the room hastilv. 
rising to her feet, and then looking with apparent as- 5 Very di Herent was the expression of his countenance 
tonishment from her mistress’ g¡p«ey dress to lier own j from the look of agony which pnssed over Harrv Bert- 
wearing npparel,shc continued, “oh, Miss Catharine, j wood’s face, when Julia delivered her false niessage. 
why didn't you wake me up to undress yon—how It was more n vexed look—a look of chagrín—a 
could you let me slcep so sotindly—what wonld your j look wherein the heart had no part; but Kate saw 
father say if he knew it? Olí, dear! it is too bad, and | it not, for the long laslies of bcr snowy Iids were 
you look so palo and tired too, and your eyes are j drooping low upon her palé face, and witli her hands 
swollen as if you’d been a eryingnll night.” i elasped ncrvously together she sat motionless, bearuig 

“I was up late, Julia, and when I lay down I fcll j the humilialion which her thoughlless conduet of the 
aslecp wifhout intending to; but make baste, and take ) cvening before had bronght upon her. Tliose fcw 
tliese fonlish things ofi‘, and bring me a clean wrapper i hoiirs of anxietv of mind had wrought a great cbange 
—and, Julia, don’t say anvthing nbout my slcoping j in Katc’s countenanee as well as in her heart; and 
in these tilines all night, and with the window wide | when Travers turned toward her and noted the sub- 
open, for I know it wonld worry father and mother, < dued lovclincss of her expression, he stood for a mr>- 
and that is unnccessary.” ( inent as if spell boiiud. Then sealing liimself boside 

“Oh, cerlainlv, Miss Catharine,” and Julia has-íher, he agnin picad with all the eloquenee of which he 
tened to remove the dress with a smile upon her lips ? was inaster, lint in vain—the words would haye inade 
which she eonld not disguise. Shc then bronght out ? as mueh impression upon a m.arillo statuc as upon her. 
of a closet a whitc muslin wrapper, and laving it j but she listened patientlv and replied ealmly, nml Trn- 
across the hed, proceeded to brush and re-eurl the ) vers left lier after exliausting all his powers, fully con- 
long. dark tresses which hnng in dishevelled masses > vinced that there was one heart in the world proof 
upon Catharine’s snowy rteck. i against his many eharms. 

“No, Julia, braid thein, and put them up plain,” | Then Kate hastened to her room. fastened thedoor, 
interrupted her mistress, “and take nwav that white j and upon her hended knees thanked God tliat the 
wrapper, and bring me the pink lawn, for I am palé i heavy burden which liad so wcighed her down the 
this morning.” < night before had been removed from her spirif. Her 

Julia obeycd, and when the breakfast bell mng s eyes were filled with tears whcu sho aróse—tears for 
Kato Lee descended to the drawinc-room, looking s the pain which she liad been obliged to cnu«c another, 
tar moro beuutiful in her simple lovcliness than in | and her bosom heaved with the heart-swells she could 
her brilliant dress of the cvening before; for there < not suppress. As she passed along to the window 
was a serene, a subdued look resting upon her seat, her oyes fcll upon the unopened letter which 
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Tmvers had brmight hcr from her oousin Emma tlie ¡ 
ihe dav before, ntul wondering at her foreotfiilness | 
w lie re one «he loved so well was concerned, she lias- ' 
tily seisted it ntul hrokc the senl. It rail as follows:— j 

“Pear Katríxe—I have news for yon. Orand- < 
papa's will lias bren fnninl. and yon añil iny«clf are ' 
the >o'e heiresses, htty ilimisaiifi dnllnra a piecc. Isn’t ( 
that nieo, dcar coz—and w«»nl WC Itirt to onr henrts ^ 
contení, and biiiig ever s.> mnny falcmis down? Oh, \ 
I have suoli a clianning (leal to tell y**n, l*til yon will ; 
he witli ns soon, for papa is writing lo-dav to miele ^ 
Will. to tcll him that he nm«t come inimediatclv and J 
have the estáte seltled. and of cutirse he Will briug ¿ 
the heiress wiih him. lhm’l Jet Trovera nnike too ; 
much K>ve to tlie lit*y thonsaiul, hnt I need nut tell ¿ 
von to beware. for yon well knmv ihat wilh all his ; 
beatity he is the most selli'h. self-conreited man ¡n [ 
crcation, and tliis I rcineinher von knnvv as well os < 
inyseif. Adíen, dcan'M. and helio ve mu ever < 

Vour a llceti míate culis in. s 

Emma Lee.” i 

< 

As Katc linished rcading anolhcr weiglit was takcn } 
from her sjtirit, for here, clear as the noon-day light, j 
she foliad the cvidence of Trovera* sudden and (lis- j 
ittiacitcd ullcction. Flio hnsleiied to her father's V 
hhrary, and placed llie letier belorc him. IIc drew s 
his daughtcr allectionately toward him and kissed her < 
tenderle, and llien witli a quiek eye seanned the con- ( 
leuts of the letter. < 

“llum—lnmi—yon had cnotigh withont it, Katc,” < 
he snkl, “and now tliis giddy cousin is giving yon < 
nice notioits. Stand np a moinciit till I sce how inuch < 
higher yon carry your head, for I thonght it was high j 
enuusli hefore.” ? 

“No higher, helieve me, dcar father, and I do not r 
even wish to go to New York wilh yon, and I líate j 

llirtations, and I-” / 

“Well, well, my littlc prude, wliat now?—it will ? 
be necessary for you to go to New York, and I sup- / 
pose you can do that witlioui tlirting—can’t you?” | 

“Oh, yes, bul inust I iiuleed go, pa]ia?” j 

“Wliy, yes, chiid, and haven’t yon Leen saying | 
ever since yon come from sehonl that you wanted to j 
pay yuiir cousin Emma a visit, and coaxing me to let } 
yon go?"’ 5 

“Olí, 1 forgol that,” saul Katc, blushing, as with a j 
very embarrassed air she cscapcd from the room. j 

CIIAPTER IV. 

It was the evening before Kalc’s dcparlure for New < 
York. Slriiggling wilh a heart siekness which she c 
had never belore known, p<H>r Ktile Lee leaned list- \ 
lesslv heñido iier opea casement, and the leura which í 
feil from her fringed lids were welling froin a foun- í 
tain disturhed from its pnrity, and embiltered by hcr < 
own llioughtlessness. Decplv had she sulfored lbr < 
that one evening of levity. for days had lliltcd away ? 
and brouerht lier no tidings of Harry. ? 

A quiek stop upon the matted lloor—tbe rustling of { 
a dress. and Marg.irct Bellnmy stood beside hcr. 5 
“So yon are going to New Yorkto-morrow, I hear,” j 
said Miss Bellnmy, “and ihis is whv you look so sad j 
—is ¡t not?” j 

“ Yes. I’m going to-morrow, and I do fcel sad; but > 
1 can scarcelv tell yon why.” j 

“ lVrhap» it is becau«c you are going to mect Harry ‘ 


Bertwood so soon,” said Miss Bellamy, witli a mis- 
chievous glancc at Kale’s flushing cheeks, and hcr 
large, dark eyes which were raised in astonishmcnt. 

“Mect him—how so?” 

“Oh, you are very innorciit, I sce: as innoccnt as 
if tliere had bcen no engagement to mcel at New 
York,” replied M iss Bel I a i n y, look i n g woml rous wise. 

“ You are talkmg enigmas to me, Margare!—but is 
Harry really therc?” 

“First rcply lo my question scriously nnd in good 
faith,” answcred Miss Ilellamy, “and llien I will tell 
you all about it. Now confcss, was there not nn un- 
derstanding between yoursclves to meet therc?” 

“No, iiuleed, Margare!—Ilarry did not even tell rae 
he was going to New York.” 

® Well, llien. he is there; his motlicr says lie left 
homo intending to trnvel, but they got a letier from 
him yesterduv, saying that his únele was so anxiuus 
to have him rcmain wilh him and stndy law, that he 
had hnally concltided to do so. And his mother says 
he went oíT so suddcnly—wasn’t it queer, léate?” 

“Yes, very,” she replied, wilh an abscni air. 

“And the duy before,” continued Miss Bcllamy, 
“he receivctl a band-box by the stage, his mother 
says, and she doesn’t even know what was in it.” 

Kate started; a floud of criinsun deluged her face; 
and her bluc-veincd temples throbbed painfully. 

Mcrrily llew the talkalive ¡Miss IJcllamy from ono 
topic to another; but Kale's heart achcd so üesperatcly 
that she could not listen, atul very imieh to her relicf 
Miss Margnret nt length took her departurc. 

Though the many incidents of the fair had erowded 
thick and fast upon Katc's mind, yet she had never 
ccascd for a moment to wonder from what source 
had come her bcatiliful chip bounel. N»>w the mys- 
tery was solved. It was a gift from Ilarrv, who had 
licard her say how very mucli she wished she could 
procure one; and he had sent it anonyinously that she 
might fccl no delicacy in acccpting it; and perhaps 
for the same reason he had purposcly let her oíd leg- 
horn fall into the water, so that if she shoiild have any 
suspicions from what sourcc the bonnet had come, she 
woutd slill be justilied in wcaring the ncw one. Then 
as nll tliis llashed ihrough her mind, wilh it carne the 
meinory of hcr reply to his query, and wilh cheeks 
burning witli sliamc at the thougiit of hcr answcr, she 
threw herselt lipón the bed and wept long and bittcrly. 

“He thinks me deccitful, coquettish and vain, and 
I ain neillier,” she sobbed. Then as she reviewed 
her conduct llrnt evcntful evening, she ackuowlcdgcd 
Jiow nnich cause he had to think so, and wilh a sigb 
of regret that she had becn so unlruc to herself, she 
aróse, and dashing the gleaming tears from her eyes, 
she continued the preparatious for herdeparture wilh 
more energy than she liad before sjiown. 

There wns a time, and that too in days not long 
past, when the villnges of the dcar oíd Hay State were 
not linked as now wilh ihc miglity comnicrcial metro- 
polis of America—wlien steain-cars and gunpowder 
were associatcd in the minds of many as cqunl causes 
of destruction. It wns in those days that the lum* 
bering stage-coaches wheeled along over the smoolh 
turnpike road. 

Katc Lee and her father were within a fcw miles 
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of New York, wlien thc drivcr stuppcd for llic Inst 
time to olíanle horses. 

“ We have a new pair for yon to-ilny, Dick,” said 
the ostler, Icading out two noblc-looking baya with 
crecí hends and prnneing feet—“they ran away yes- 
Icrday wilh Mr. Travers, and broke his light rook- 
awav, bnt they’ll have more weighl to draw with 
yonr heavy team, and wont be in such a hurry to 
smash tliut, I guess.” 

“Ah, tliem’s the kind for me,” snid the drivcr, and 
cracking his whip merrily, he procecdcd to fasteu 
thcm in as leader». 

“Couch reaclv,” said the o«tler, opening the bar- 
room door, and a gentlcman, followed by two poin- 
tors and a greyhound, sleppod out into the porch, 
ordered his guns and gnme-bag to be placed on lop 
of the stnge. and liten sprang inside. 

It wus Travers. Mr. Lee met him cordially; bul 
Katc’s bow was chilling. A few rnoments aflerward 
she drew her voil over her face, shrouding it fiom 
his earnest gazc, and cnvoloping herself in thc warm 
folds of her thiek shawl. shc sank back agninst the 
cii*hione with thc air of one who forbids anv further 
intrusión. The bavs dashed swiltly over the rond, 
ubedient to every inolion of the rein, and al dusk 
drew up in front of a hotel, front which they were to 
lake a carriage to Col. T.ee’s mansión. 

Travers iim stcppcd out, and cave his arm to 
Catharinc to lean lipón as site descended the steps. 
With a light pressnre shc placed one hattd upon it, 
bul tunied lo extricate her dress, which liad caught 
in somc portion of lite seat. 

At litis instan! a lirc-cracker, ihrown by some mis- 
chievous boy, cxplodcd dircctly bcncath the horses’ 
fect, and with a l'urioiis pltntgc they darted madlv for- 
ward. Travers caught Katc in his arms and placed 
her tinhurt npon the pavement. 

“My latlicr! save my tather!” shc sercamed, bnt 
the danger was alrcady past, for the horses in their 
first plunge had overtnrned the conch and breaking 
the harness, dashed on by thcrnselves regardless of 
the hooting of the boys and the scrcaminc of thc fruit 
vender». Mr. Lee was taken from the slage with one 
shoulder severely bruised,and his thigh fractured. lio 
was inimcdiatelv conveyed to his brother’s house in 
W avcrly Place, and Mr. Travers followed lo asccr- 
tain the extent of his injuries. 

The next morning thc following pnragraph appeared 
in thc Ilerald. 

“Tíast eveninc as the fllcnwood stace was stnppinc ' 
in front ot the Hrondwav House, somc rasenllv boy» 
threw tire-erackers tmder the horses’ fect. They im- J 
inedialely plunirod forwanl. and wilh dillienlty a nieee 1 
of Col. I.ce, ot (his oity, was resenod froin thc coach. J 
Her father was not taken out uutil nfter it was over- 1 
turned. He was serimisly injured. Mr. Lee was for- ! 
nierly a resident of Alahamu. and the wcü-known J 
senator tnmi thnt State. We hopo his injuries will ( 
not prove fatal. Our repórter understood thut the j 
yountr lady (who is yerv lieautiful) was resoued from < 
a situntion of mneli peril by a cení lemán of this citv, < 
who had aeoompnriied her from Glenwood, and to j 
whoin she is betrothed.” 

As poor Ilarry JVvlwood’s eves glanced over the 
morning paper and rested npon this item, he felt a j 
str.mgc tlirobbing of the heart at the thought tliat one ■ 


he had lovcd so well had becn in such imminent dan- 

< ger; bnt it was quickly followed by a tlirill of agón y 

< tliat another beside himself sliould lia ve saved her. 

Í ' He lai<l duwn (lie paper with the dctcrmiimtion of 
oaring nanght for one who liad provecí so unworthy, 
and wilh a forced smile npon his lips. and a worm 
. gnawing at his heart, he drew up a ehair beside the 
; glowing grate in his uucle’s library, and eominenced 
{ his morning'» studies. lint thc pagos of lilaekslone 
• and Coke werc conucd in vain. Then carne the 

1 5 inemory of dinipled sutiles, of bluslies, of hall' averted 
glnnces which he liad woven into the delieale tissue 
of hope—thcm the suelden and rucie awalcing of his 

I cherislied dream—the insnlting message of the inorn- 
ing, nlt lliiied before him. and wilh a brow crmisonod 
with the inemory of his inortilication. he da»hed the 
volnnies npon the lloor, and passed through the hall 
into the ojien air. 

Wc-cks passed. Mr. Lee convalosced rapidly. bul 

I Kate’s cióse eonímement fuded tbe roses from her 
check; and her heart troubles overshadowed her tace, 
for she had wuited in vain for some message—some 
word from Ilarrv. Not a breath—not evo» a glimpse 
of his form rcwarded her. 

One evcning.abont fonr wcoks from the ooenrrenee 
of thc accident, Katc was sitting in tlieir room with 
her parents, for Mrs. Lee liad come lo the citv jtmne- 
diately after hcaring of her husband’s injurv, when 
her cousin Etnma daneed into the room, saying— 
j “Cnnin now, Miss Katc, thcre’s no use hidinc from 

! > me—thc tickets are boughl—evcryihimr isarrangeel— 
and Howard and myself are determined youshall go.” 
“ Wliat now, Etnma?” interrupted her únele. 
“Why, its the firsl nighl of thc opera thisseason, 
and all my fashionable friends are going, and I want 

I Kale lo go wilh her palé face as a sort of foil lxtsido 
my roses.” rcplind the giddy Etnma, 1 entune her lace 
> caressingly be-i de the transparenl rhcck of her lovely 
^ cousin. “And then b'side,” she rattled on, “I tliiuk 
> her style will be particularly taking to iht for who 

I - like senlimental-lrioking yoting ladies. Smch matrui- 
ficent black oyes! such a brow of pnrity! and then I 
can batid tliat rich, dark bair so gloriously over the 
pcarl round car. Come, Katc, I’ve llattcrcd yon 
cnoiigh to gct vou in a coaxable humor—now, won’t 
yon go?—if yon don"! say ye», I’ll begiti aguin.” 

“ l’ray. don ’l, Eintna, you ’vc said enough to frighten 
, mol her alrcady—sec how shc is lnnkiugai me now. 

( Come, go and dress. I will l>c dowu as soon as you, 

| allhough your hair is already so tastcfully and skil- 
■ fully arranged.” 

| Katc Loe looped up her hair, simplv fastening it with 
> sil ver leaves, and wrajiping a senrlcl crnjie shawl over 
| her muslin dress, she stood bésale her lmughty and 
> benutiful cousin—thc puré lily beside the queenly rose, 
j It was late when they entered tbe opera-liousc. and 
i though near the conclusión of the lirst aet, tli<; piecc 
5 was not of sutTieient Ínteres! to kcep thc glasses i» ail 
j parts of the house from the box where thc two cousins 
| wcrc nrranging tlicir seáis. 'Whispcred exclainalions 
| of “superh!” “lovely!” “bcautiful!'’ were hcard on 
> all sides, and Emrna'.s oyes sparklcd with uiisohiei 
> and fun. whilo Kate’s cxquisilely ehiscllcd lips eurved 
} with a sorrowful smile. 
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The firsí act over—the curtain dropped, and amidst i Stretching out her arins she murmured, “oh! take me 
the busy hmn of voiccs Kate's ear cauglit a familiar > from him, Harry—take me froin liiin.” 
tone. She looked aronnd. Cióse beside her, and in > “I will, darling,” he whispered, as he aróse and 
a box diaconal to the one slie vas in, and to which > bent over her, “I will, oh, how joyftilly,” he mur- 
her back luid been previotisly ttirned, she sawa group > mured in a lower tone, and he lifted her and pülowed 
of strnnge faces, the loveliest of them all a fair young : her head upon his shoulder, wliile wiih a quick ges- 
ereatnre with rich goldcti curls, and largo, blue oyes, i ture of impatience she motioned to Travcrs to lcave. 
which nuide her think of Ilcaven. Her delicately > The carriage whirled onward, und Ilarry only yielded 
gloved hand rested upon the arin of one whose face j l, P his borden at the doors of Col. Lee's mansión. As 
was turned froin Kate’s, but well she knew every i h e rapidly retraced his stops, he murmured, “can it 
wave of the mass of brown hair which hung aboul \ be that she has discovered too late that Travers’ love 
the nobly shaped head! She saw the glorious blue i > s n °t as deep as mine.” He slilled the thoughts and 
eves turned up with a pleading expression, and dis- j hurried onward. 

tinctly she heard Harry— her Harry answer— i - 

“ Well, Ida, to picase yon I will consent lo wait till \ CHAPTERV. 

then; but the wedding mnst not be delayed longer; for j Kate was veryfeverish upon her retnrn home, and 

vou know-’’ Itere his voice bccame inaudible as j herparentsimmediately, in alarm,senl for a physician. 

he bent nearer, and the face of the beautiful being he »Her pulse was weak and irregular,” he said, “but 
had called Ida was covered with a soft, glowing blush, ] attributed that to the faint, and thought the faint pro- 
even to the very brow which the golden hair shaded \ hably caused by the heat and cióse air of the opera- 
so lovingly. Kutosighed. “ Ah,”she mentallyejacu- house.” The minds of her purents were greatly re- 
lnted, “I do not wonder that he has forgotten me for lieved when he left, but the month passed away, and 
her. The ntusic the piecc—all was lost sight of, » she still eontinued in the same lownervous State, and 
and Kate Lee sat motionlcss, pressing one hand be- the physician, not knowing that the diseasc was in 
neath her shawl upon her heart, whilo again she felt J the mind, found all his remedies fruitless. 
that lieavy, crushing wcight which had so stupcfied It was the first week in January. Kate, pillowed 
her the night of her short, but bitter e.xpcrioncc in ¡ n an easy chair, was sitting beside her mother, wlu> 
coquetry. j was looking over the morning’s paper. Suddenly sho 

“Sce, brother Iloward, how inteirtly cousin Kate is j exclaimed, “ well, I never! I ulways thought it strnnge 
entering into the plot of the play—I hnVe not scen her that voung Bertwood left our villuge so suddenly, but 
with such a brilliant color for many a dav,” whis- \ here it’sall explaincd.” 

pe red Emma. And Kate did indeed seem enwrapt “What now, mother?” said Kate, in a trcmulous 
with the scene before her. Ilcr neck archcd forward; j voice. 

her gleaming eyes; her parted lips, knotted with emo-| Mrs. Lee replaced her speetacles which in her 
tion; and the deep, intense glow upon either cheek, ? astonishment had fallen from tlieir place, and com- 
contrasting strongly with the purity of the marble brow j menced reading, “married on the evening of the third 

and faultless chin. The play drew near a cióse. The ) instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop-, H. Bertwood, 

color was fa-t dying away upon Catharine’s checks: | Esq., to Ida, youngest daughter of lloracc Abbot.” 
the lights and figures daneed to and fro and whirled í Kate ultered a lowcry, nnd clasping herarmsabout 
mazily together: she made one motion to her cousin, > her mother’s neck, sobbcd like a child. 
and fell back insensible in her arms. Howard lifted > “What is the matter, dnrling?—what is the matter, 
her up, and with the assistance of Travers, who im- ) child? I was afraid you had been sitting up too long,” 
mediately stepped out of a side box, they bore her 5 said Mrs. Lee, as she helped her daughter to the cnuch. 
through the lobby to the carriage waiting at the door. ) At this moment Emma carne into the room. “ Kate,” 
As they passed the box wliere Harry and his compa- | she said, “ there is a gentlcman in the parlor—the saino 
nions were seated, the one whotn Harry liad addres- i one who helped you the evening you fninted—perhaps 
sed as Ida cauglit his arm, saying— | he has come for the vinaigrette, shall I carry it down 

“Look, Ilarrv—look, there isa most beautiful crea- j and tell him you are ill?” 
ture pallid asdeath—she hasfainted, Harry—run with < Kate started—“yes—no—wait, I will go myself.” 
mv salís—qnick—qnick,” and Ida pul a richly cut and $ “ Why, Kate, are you crazv?” interrupted iier ino- 

gilded vinaigrette intoHarry’s hands. Hedidnotcatch ! ther. 

a glimpse of the face until he rcachcd the carriage. j “No, mother, but there is one thing I must and will 
Travers had stepped in first. and now held her in his i know—if it was a dream, well and good, if not. I will 
arms. As Harry stooil beside them, and saw whose í know what has changed him,” and Kate stood up 
was the beautiful face, he started back in stirprisc— í firmly and without trembling in front of the Psvche 
then seeing the agitation of Emma, who had lost all < glass, and threaded her palé fingers through the lone, 
presenee of mind, he profiered the ssilts. It was ? dark tresses, winding them into curls, and looping 
eagerly taken, but Ernma’s hands trembled so vio- | them up with a gleatning arrow. 
lently she could not hold it, and Harry took it from \ “Catharinc Lee, you ure beside vourself,” said her 
her and knelt beside Kate himsetf. í mother, sternly; “liave you rcally lnved that Bert- 

Her eyes slowly opetted and rested first upon Tra- j wood?—if so, have more respect tlian to let him know 
vera. With a qnick shudder she attempted to spring ? it, now he is married—don’t disgrace yourself, my 
from him, bul she was too weak, and fell back with 1 child, I beg of you.” 

her eyes üxcd upon the one kneeling beside her. ( “Never fear, mother,” rejoined Kate, “never fear 
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for me—sce. I am strong and well turnia,” and she 
arranged (lie fold* of hcr dress and swept out of the 
room with tlie same lirin step which had eharactcrized 
hcr before lier illness. She enterad lite pnrlors coldly 
and lmightily. Títere was no lovcüght in lier eyes— 
no inisly dou^iipon the luches to whisper ot' llie weallh 
of love whioli Kaie had hoarded in her bosom for lite 
innnly lbrm befare her, and with nn air as dislant as 
lier own he rose l'rom bis scat, saying— 

“ I had hardly expectcd to see yon, Miss Lee, having 
hcard you were itidispused. 1 have called to see if 
your parents had nnv message for ine to talco toGlen- 
wood—I go therc to-morrow.” 

‘•Ah,” thonght Katc, “he goes with his bride to 
show bis parents ho\V lairabeing calis him lmsband,” 
hut thoueli it passed throngh her miad like a light- 
uing's flash, she conld not keep her voice from trem- 
blintí as she answerod, “no, I know you did not cali 
to see tne, but I was dotermined to know whether 1 
lutd deeeived myself with regard to a note which I 
have supposed you had writlcn to me—did you ever 
throw oue inlo inv window attachcd to a bouquet?” 

“ Did I ?-—whv n>k me such a cruel question, Calha- 
rine, whon you returned the note to me with such an 
iusulting mc>sagc?” 

“I returned the note, Ilarry!—never—never as I 
hopo for the happiness hcreafler which has bcen de- 
nied tno Itere—day and niglit have I looked for it 
since—hut I forgot—it is too late now—oh, Ilarry, 
did you reaüy love Ida?” 

“Love lila!—my rousin’s wife—I have never lovcd 
anv une but you. dcarest; and is it possible that you 
did not send Julia to me with the note?” 

Kate was too hnppv to replv, and when soon after- 
ward Mrs. Lee carne into the room and fouud her 
leamug on líurry's sliouhler, his arin pressed round 
hcr waist, she stood a perfect lablcau of ¡udignntion 
and ustonishment. 

Kate g ive Jier mother no opportunily to speak, but 
immodiately rising, said— 

“Mother, Ilarry is not married—it was his cousin 
Héctor, and al Ida's urgent solicilation he waited to 
be grooniMiian—olí! mother, I am so happy.” 

Mrs. Lee siniled al Kalo's earucstness, and, turning 
to Ilarry, said— 

••I fmd we liave becn employing the wrong pliysi- 
cian; but I ihiuk oven you will be obiiged to prescrito 


“ Oh, that inust have becn very hard for poor Jule,” 
said Kate, “I did not dream that she was revengiug 
herself for onc of ni y childish whims—well, now 
that I find it was Julia instead of Ilarry that did not 
love me, I can betier bear it; and poor Ju!e shull be 
sent back with mouey cuougli to btiy lier lover, and 
thcy sha 11 be all the huppier for their scparation.” 

“Even as wc are,” whispered Ilarry. 

I have not room to tell of Kato's rapid recovcry—of 
Emma's delight at the prospectivo íuarriage—of the 
strong attachiuent formed botwcen líate and her sup- 
posed rival Ida—ñor of the rcpoaehes of Julia's cou- 
scienco wheu she reeeived from Kalc's luuids a suifi- 
eicnt sutil tu purchase her lover from bondage—all 
these, and a thousand tilinga beside I must slcip over, 
and sketch a seeue in Glenwood for you several years 
from the period of which I liave becn writmg. 

Tlial beautiful and niry cottage with itsgolhic froat . 
and vernndali sides, is the sumiller-housc of Ilarry 
Bertwood and his devoted and loving Kate. The 
littlc path that winds throngh Ihcshrubberyandclasp- 
ing vine» on llie right, terminales at the door of a titile 
dwcllmg lar back by the orclmrd. In a neat front 
rooin—on the maltcd lloor—sits a inulatto womao, 
holding a liule girl iwo or threc years oíd in her artus, 
wliile a liltle boy of live suinmcrs at least is by hcr 
sido, bogging earnestly for a story. 

“Oh, nnrso, tell me just onc—or clse I'II go and 
tenze mother,” said the littlc fellow. At lilis momcul 
a shadow duskeaed the window, and the Hule one iu 
the nurse’s lap clapped lier hands men ilv.and sprang 
forward to mect her uiotlier at the opea door. 

“Ah, Julia,” said Mrs. Hertwood, “you keep these 
childrcn here always, I be!leve—how cau you have 
so much paliencc with their noise?” 

Tears sprang to the evos of llie woitian as she an- 
swered, “how much more patience did you have 
with me—forgiving me for ncarly separating you for- 
ever from onc you lovcd—givuig ine the mcuns of 
laking my hiishimd from slavery, and building tlus 
comforlable lióme for us—oh! my dcar, youug niis- 
tress, I can never repay you for onc ha!f the kindness 
which you have shown me, but Gi>d will reward you 
—I am sure lio will,” and she kissed the extended 
haud respcctfnlly and ferveully. 

Iíale's plcasaut cottage is in sighl of lier talhcr’s 
more spacious dvvelling, and only separuted l'rom it 


re si and quict, for Kate’s cheeks have a very fevcrisli l by a gardon blooming with choice roses, and orna* 
glow.” t mcnled with viuc-covered trcllices and urbors, Jfvliieh 

“I never wasbcltcr in my life,” interrupted Katc, í it is the especial province of Juüa's husbaud lo keep 
“bul come and sil beside us, until I tell you wliat a í in order. 

dcccitful parí Julia liusnctcd towurd me.” Kate then ? The last visit which Emma Lee made hcr cousin, 
repeated the message which Julia liad given Ilarry ? she entrusted her with a sccrct, which isilow a scerct 
the inoruing of his departtire, and added, “whatdoj no longer; for this week Emina Lee iaid asido lier 
you suppose, mother, could liave made Julia so un- > visiting cards for a new pack engraved with the ñame 
gruteful, lor I have always treated her kind!y, and > of Mrs. Horneo G. Fisher. 

you know it was at my urgent requost that father > Mr. Frank Travers is the happy liusband of a liun* 
brouglit hcr Nortli willi us.” > dred thuusuud, with llie misciuble iucumbrunce oí an 

“All, (Judiarme,” rcplied Mrs. Lee, “I remember > invalid widow of a West Iruliu planter. lie daily 
it well; and it uuiy Ixj for tliat very rcason that she lias > lislcns to her nccoitul of her failiug sirengih with a 
aet<*d thus, for sho did not want to come North, but > commcndable degree of forlitudu; and is entircly un* 
preferred remammg in slavery because she wunted to > nwarc that she has exeeuled a will in favor of her 
be married lo a slave on my brothcr's plantation; but > brotlier, wlio is waiting paliciilly for the hour whcu 
I thought more ol graiifying your wishes tliau hers.” i the cstaüüshinent shall cliange owners. 





THE LAST DECLAR ATION 


EY MRS. JOSKl’H C. NIAL. 


“ I upoke tn her—«he cenirared not; 

] told her—now I acaree knew whnt.”—C. H. Hofymai». 

“I ’ve been in lovc tome sixty times, 

And alwaya thought the ncweat faireat.”—P ark Bkxjascx. 


CorsiN Frank was a jcwel of a man. He was in j 
society when I was a child, wcaring pretty sashes, j 
and being carried into the parlor to be cnlled by the j 
visitors a “little dear,” when mainma was in the < 
room, and a “little torment” if she went out of it. t 

That was fiftecn years ago, almost—and cousin < 
Frank is still a ladies-man, as well liked as ever, ; 
and vastly more agreeable. I think that dark, giossy ¡ 
moustache improves his face, he has cherished it < 
since his last winter in Paria—and his figure is so ( 
commanding—not too lall, ñor too large in any way. < 
His hand is delicately fair—almost too much so for j 
the son of honest republican parents; bul his eyes— 
oh, such eyes! dancing Nvith good humored glee, they 
would provoke the staidest lady of yon all to mirth. 
llis hair waves just as gracefully as ever, but I do 
not think it is quite as luxuriant as it once was— 
however, we will pass that point without further 
eomment. 

There!—how like you my hero’s portrait, imper- 
fcctlyas I ha ve drawn it? Gay, agreeable—alwaysat 
leisure—the Ufe of every party or social galhering he 
altends, and quite as loveable in our own little circle 
where there are no hearts to be broken; wealthy too. 
and of a manly presence, do I not hear you ask why ‘ 
Frank Graham has never rtinrried? Many ha ve been £ 
before you in that query—I hear it asked almost every 
evening we are out. I was sauey enough to inquire 
myself not many years since, and so I am prepared to 
speak upon the matter. I shall betray no coufidence, 
and Frank will only laugh at the record. 

It was a clear night in mid-winter, stormy and 
coid. Tapa and mainma were just setting forth to a 
bridal party, when Frank entered, and, to the asto- 
nishinent of all, said he carne to spend the evening 
with me. 

“ Not going to the party!" said my mother, in sur- 
prise. 

“iVo,” said Frank, firmlv, as if he did not care to 
listen to any questions on the somewhat strange re¬ 
sol ve. 

“Ah—luí—and nowl remember—well if you really 
are not there to-night, others thnn myself will think 
you a rcjected suitor of Anna Maratón; you know it 
was whispered, my dear, that-” said mainma. 

I thought Frank unusually careful as he folded 
mainma’s crape shawl about her, and just then he 
was so awkward as to entangle the fringe in his 
watch-chain. By the time it was extracted, mainma 
liad forgot what she was going to say. 


“Take good care of Ellen,” were marama’s last 
words, as Frank handed her into the carriage. 

When I found that in the plenitude of his good nature 
he had come to stay a whole evening alone with me, 
I could have smothered him with kisses. “What 
shall we do?” I asked, as I waltzed gaily through the 
long rooms. “Come, sing that duett Clara Waterman 
likes so much—or shall I read you Susie Bradley’s last 
letter?—ah, ha—you cannot guess wbat she saya of 
your eyes.” 

Cousin Frank was not inclined to sing, he would 
not even guess what Sue had said of him; and I began 
to suspcct that he had come to be amused instead of 
amusing me. At last he roused himself somewliat, 
and asked, “where was the chess-board? Would I 
not like to check-mate him?” To bring up stupid 
cliess, of all things, on such an evening!—when he 
could talk so pleasantly too—for his descriptions of 
París and Rome were far more interesting than any 
book of travels I had ever read. I declare it was too 
provoking. But I did not mnke the least objection; 
I brought the chcss men, arranged the stand myself, 
| while he composedly sat quite still, gazing inlently 
into the fire, now and then knocking his boots to- 
gether with a ringing clank, as much as to say “con- 
found it!” Ñor did he move when I was all ready 
to commence the gamc—he did not even seem to 
remember that I was in the room. “Never mind,” 
thought I, “all in good time,” so I rang for some fruit, 
and the cake-basket, and amused myself by watching 
the changes of expression which flitted over his face. 

“Cousin Frank,” said I, at last, pausing in my 
demolition of some unusually fine grapes—“cousin, 
these grapes are very nice,” and I held the luscious 
cluster before the fine light temptingly. 

“Ah, yes,” he ejaculated, “a fine voice, very fine, 
but—oh, that's you, Ellen, isn’t it?—well, little one, 
about that gamo at chess.” 

So it was commenced—but Frank lost pawn after 
pawn—a knight, a castle—and at last as I triumphantly 
captured his queen, he threw the pieces togelher with 
one sweep, and voted chcss a bore. 

“Come, Ellen, let’s chat—pass me that fruit knife 
—don’t you wish I was a lillle leas irritable?” 

“But, Frank, what is the matter with you? I never 
have seen you so quiet.” 

“So stupid you mean—but never mind, 1*11 mnke 
nmends. W r hat shall I tell you of?—my presenta- 
tion?—how Queen Vic was dressed?—what she said, 
í and all that? I will promise to answer any query. 
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however rauch my meraory or my iroaginalion may 
be taxed.” 

A sudden thought carne over me. 

“Never mind the queen,” said 1, “but tell me one 
thing—will you now?—recollect you have promised 
to tell me anything I might ask.” 

“ Yes—pussy, anything—what may it be?” 

“ Cousin Frank, irhy did you never get married ?” 

Oh, how hearlilyhe laughed—I was quite relievcd, 
for somehow I feared after I bad spoken, that I might 
have roused some painful recollection, or—I did not 
know exactly what. 

“And prav, you liltle interrogation point,” (had 
Frank heard what mamma had said of my growiug 
crooked—I had half a mind to be angry) “what gave 
you that fancy? Has anv good aunt chosen a ncw 
lady-love for me, who ‘would make such a nicc do- 
niestic wife?’—or has your father been wishing he 
■was as frce as bachelor Frank? Perhaps you have 
a lover; good, tell me all about him, he ¡9 sueh a 
charming little man I have no doubt; blauk eyes— 
pink cheeks, and all that, just luc your lamous wax 
dolí I brought you from París.” 

“It’s years since I’ve scen a dolí—do you kaow 
I was sixteen j'esterdav,” said I, indignantly, “and 
besides I havcn’t any lover, and never shall have,” 
(“as I scc,” I was going to acld, but prudently re- 
strained the tenninatim of my seutence.) 

“ Well, I have promised and I must perform, though 
after all it’s no great seeret why I never was married. 
The fact is those who would have plcased me did not 
hear your good opinión of cousin Frank; and those 
whom I might have pleascd did not seem to me worth 
the trouble. So after being verv near matriraony all 
mv life, I never have quite attained to that felicity. 
Will that satisfy you?” 

“lint were you never in lovo—really downright in 
love?” 

“Oh, yes—a hundred timesatthe verylcast. There 
was cousin Sophie—I was devoted to her for six 
months; but your molhcr once hinted that she wore 
false braids or curls, and I never could think of her 
for a wife after that. Then carne Miss Ellis.” 

“What the beautiful Miss Ellis—mamma’s oíd 
friend?” 

“The very same—beautiful indecd she was, but 
with no more intclligence than your dolí we were 
just speaking of. Lizzy Lesten—she was quite a 
belle ten years ago, very sprightlv and vivacious. but 
Lizzy inclined to be something of a vixen I thought; 
I alwnys held a distrust of Lizzy’s nes retrousse. 
Then Clara Rush carne, and fifty othere—the list is 
quite too long for recollection. There was always 
Borne fault though—either in the deinoisellc or inyself 
that put a finís to our friendship. There was another 
cousin you have never seen, Harriet Ward; I had 
alraost come to the point of a declaration—but one 
day, at a dinner party, I noticed her cating fish with 
her knife—bah—the recollection is painful even yel; 
her sister was prettv, but she never looked well in the 
morning. If you really knew my horror of a 9lovénly 
wrapper and curl of papera! Ellen never let your 
lover get a glimpse of you in deshebilie—it will be 
the end of your matrimonial prospecte, I wam yon.” 


“I am verv certain he never will—I never shall 
have a lover, Frank.” 

“ Don ’t speak so moumfully, ma belle , there is plenty 
of time for that consideralion—but have I salisfied 
you?” 

“Not quite—one thing more, were you ever r#- 

fuxed?" 

“ Now you have indeed brought me to the confes- 
sional! What a mortifying reminiscence you have 
conjured up. Will nothing lesa than a struight for- 
ward reply satisfy you? Do you leave no córner for 
evasión—plump yes or no?” 

Once more I clapped my hands in delight; I was 
inexorable—he had promised to tell me all I shotild 
ask, nothing less than a full recital of the whole affair 
would serve me. Was not cousin Frank kind?— 
he promised if I would be quiet, would never tell 
mamma a word, (it’s so pleasant lo be a confident) 
and would finish that puree I had been so long ¡n- 
tending to crochet for him—that he would tell me 
word for word all about the last declaration he had 
ever made. Just imagine how easily we were sitting 
—what with the gas and the blazing grate the rooin 
was almost as light as day; the dark crimson furniture 
looked so comfortablc; and on the table, which was 
drawn quite cióse to the tire, was a trayof grapesand 
ruby cheekcd apples. I sat on an ottoman quite at 
Frank’s feet; while he leaned beck at ease in papa’a 
own lounging chair. 

“It is two or three years,” said he, at last, “since 
I first met the lady who was so nearly your cousin. 

1 1 remember distinclly seeing her enter this rooin, for 
it was at one of your inother’s little musical pardea, 
i (they were great bores somelimes by the way.) She 
\ was a stranger to me, as were many of the younger 
! ladies who had como out while I was in Europe; so 
! I asked Ned Mitchell who she was. Finding her to 
| be an intímate ncqttainlancc in the fumily, and being 
| well pleased with her queen-like figure and graceful 
| movements, I requested an introduction—was gra- 
¡ ciouslv reccived—and we were soon floating down 
1 the stream of musical small talk. She had a magni- 
| ficent hand and arm, and on the whole I was much 
| delighted with the acquisition to my visting list. 
¡ I had the pleasure of handing her to the piano; her 
¡ voice was a rich, full mezzo soprano, and she sang 
j a cavatina from Lucre Borgia very well—very well 

> indeed; then carne another chat as we stood in the 
j recess of that window—there were hcavy bluc and 
• fawn curtnins there then; ihcse crimson afiairs are 
■ not in good taste.” 

> I bowed in assent. Frank’s opinión in all Buch 

> matters was law, so I resolved lo ask mamma to 

> have them cbanged for blue and fawn—quite for- 
| sctful that the whole rooms had been refurnished 

since that important music party, and very possibly 
| bluc curtains would not be quite the thing with crim- 
j son velvet chairs and lounges. 

< “ However,” continued Frank, “ we did not coquette 

I at all; we spoke gnily and scriously on Bulwer’s ncw 
novel, and I described his appearance at Sir John 
Gruhain's literary dinner party, which I had attended 
just before leaving London. Then we spoke of Miss 
Lesten’s voice, she was singing a duett from Norma 
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with your mother; nnd last of all the conversaron . 
ended by both declaring a love for simple ba'lads. < 
I rccollcct asking her to sing me ‘The Lasa O'Gowe- ¿ 
ric,’ but as there was no opportunity she could not, < 
but promised that the ncxt lime we met she would ? 
grant my reqnest. 

“Two or three wecks glided by, and I hnd almost 5 
forcottcn my fair fricnd. Your mother had ceased to 
rally me on what she chose to rail my devotion to 
her the evening of our introduction; but one evening ¡ 
I recognized her at the thcatre, and as Ncd Milehcll ¡ 
and his sister were of the party, I ventured to join j 
them at the cióse of the seeond ac.t of Ion, which was ] 
the play that evening. She reeeived me very cor- j 
dially, and in conversaron I reminded her that I had j 
uot yct listencd to my favorite bailad; thiscnded in 1 
an invitation to cnll sociully with Ned, (it seerns she 1 
was a school fricnd of his sisier>)and she would sing 
Emrlish nnd Scoteh ballads for me until I was wearv 
with listcning. Of course I nverred that would in- ' 
volve a visit with no conclusión, and of course her 
reply was, I should soon be happv of an escape, 
l’eople are ohliged to sav many things they don’t 
mean, Nellie—particularly genlletneu—that is if thev 
cxpect to be likcd in society. 

“I thought of my juvcnile introduction to mamma’s 
fricnds, and did not dispute the fact of stich things 
being said, though I had iny doubls of the necessity 
for them. 

“So I called, and thought she was even more 
plcasing at home than in society, she conversed rc- 
inarknbly well, and sang very swectly; though I re- 
marked to Ned as we walked home that the upper 
tones of her voice were neither so clcar ñor so strong 
as they might have been with proper cultivation. 
From Uiat time I visited the house frequently, and at 
last the gossips began to sav that my attentions were 
quite pointcd—your mother went so far as to remark to 
my fair friend, ‘that Frank necded nothing bul a wife 
to whom he wns devoted, to inake him the best and 
kindest of men,’ and then she cante to me oflering 
congratulations. I was thunderstruck! the possibility 
of addressing the lady had never oecurred to me; I 
had visited her as a pleasant acquaintanee, and had 
not dreamed that she regurded tny attentions as in 
the least lover-like. My aunt had hintcd that it was 
othcrwise, and perhaps—dolt that I wasl—the lady 
herself thought so too. With a desperatc resolve I 
set forth on n visit delcrmined to wateh her nnrrowly, 
and if I found any indicutions of peculiar interest on 
her part I would—no I could not quite ntake up my 
utind lo propose. 

“She welcomcd me with the grcatest cordiality, 
and from habit, after a fcw minutes chai I requcstcd 
her to sing. 

“‘llore is an oíd favorite,’ said I, tuming over the 
musió which Iny lipón the piano, ‘and I have not 
heard it for many a da y-—you will sing ibis, will you 
not?’ 

“She started as I placed it bcfore her, and she 
glanccd at the title. I saw a crimson Ilush steal over 
brow and cheek—‘no, anything but that,’ she said, 

astily. 

“ I do not know what induced me to persist in my 


request, perhaps my curiosity was roused, for the 
song was one of those cominon place aflairs, that is 
the words, though the melodv was very beautiful. 
After a somewhat urgcnt solicitalion she conaented, 
and us she sang 

‘Mv sont in silcncr and in trars 
lina rtirriahcct now for mnny y cara 
A Iovk l'ur one who muat not know 
| The thoughtH that in my boaotn glow.* 

¡ “I notieed that her voice trembled very much, and 
| in the seeond stanzas 

‘Ah, lrt me ronae my alumbering pride, 

I And from hia guze my at-nac -8 hide.’ 

> she fairly gnve way, and tossing the music one 
( side rose hastily, saying, ‘some other timo it sball 
be linished for yon,’ her cheeks and brow were stili 
crimson, and I saw her lipa quiver os if she strove 
r to qtioll soine pa inful emolion. 

i “Was not hcre proof enough?—true it was not 
í ycars sinee I had first known her, but severa! inonths 
S had possed, nnd we hud met very frequently. What 
í a villain I hud been, I saw at once my follv—I could 
; have curscd my own want of thought. There sbe 
{ sat, poor girl, ncrvously twisting a tassel that de- 
$ pended from her waist. and now and then stealing 

I a hall' fearfi.l glanee at me, as if to notice if I under- 
stood her strange tremor, fearful that she had betrayed 
her sccret. I remember making some strangely dis- 
connccted remarks, nnd seized the first opportunity to 

I bid her good cvening. Oh, what a walk was that—I 
paced for hours in tlio moonlight, forming resolu- 
tions for my future conduct, and recalling any litlla 
cireumstancc of our fricndship. Now that the veil 
had fallen, how plninly I saw her preference for me, 
and I felt that all tho reparation in my power was 
due to her. Ilxird as it was to give up my bachelor 
frecdom, I resolved to beg her aceeptunce of my 
hand and fortune—and, must I confess it, there was 
. a stramre tremor ubout my heart whenever I thought 
< of the appealing glunces I had that evening met from 
( her oyes, which seemed to predict that it would b« 

I included in the oflering. Two or three days passed: 
every evening I was Crin in my resolution to act 
like a man toward her: each morning that resolution 
faded as the sun rose. You are not an unembarrassed 
bachelor, Nellie, so you can have no idea of the tre- 
mendous strugglc. At length I began to think I might 
have been deceived, and—so perverse is man’s na ture 
—the thought was almost painful to me What with 
dreaming of her at night, and thinking of her sweet 
face by day, I had beeome not a little iulerested m 
your mothcr's friend. The die should be cast—that I 

I was determined upon—and I resolved to makc that 
very song the bridge, as it were, of the fearful chasm 
I intended lo leap: I would ask her to sing it ngain, 
and if the same emolion was visible, I would hall u 
as an ornen in my favor. 

“I um surc she blushed deeply as I entere*] the 
room wherc she was silting quite alone. I am not 
surn that I did not also, if an oíd bachelor can by 
any possibility be supposcd to blush; at all events 
my hand trembled as I clasped her own, which was 
frankly extended. 





“ The moment arrived that was to decide ray fate— 
1 had handed her to the piano, and again placed that 
song before her—again she declined singing it, now 
more firmly than before. But I was inexorable—no 
other song would do— for me —would she not picase 
me bo much as that? and with a scarce audible voice 
she cominenccd the strain. When she carne to the 
linea— 

‘ Thcy oannot «ee the fiilent tear 
That falla iinheeded when none are near, 

Ñor do they mar le the arnotliered aigh.’ 

I could scarce refrain from clasping her to my heart, 
and telling her tliat her sorrow was ended—the strain 
aróse, trcmulously, feebly—again she raised that ap- 
pealing glancc, and then suddenly ceasing, she covered 
her face with her hunda, and I atn surc I heard a sob 
—oh! how mournfully it smote upon my ear! 

“She left the piano, and throwing hersclf upon 
a loungc, I saw tears stcaling through the soft, 
white hands tliat covered her face. I could endure 
suspense no longer—I knelt beside her—I strove to 
clasp one of the.se delicate hands—I know not to this 
day exactly what I said, but 1 am sure I poured forth 
a passionate entreaty that she would give me the pre- 
cious right to kiss these tears away. 

“Nellie, imagine my consterna)ion when she rose 
haughtily, and said in the coldest tone of surprise— 
‘Mr. Graham!’ 

“It was enough—it recallcd me to my senses—I 
»tood before her in an instan!, and will you believe 
it, I reproached her for leading me to believe that she 
had not becn indiíferent to my attentions. 

“ ‘ Never” was her brief reply, and her eyes flashed 
gloriously. 

“ Nell you ha ve no idea how like a queen she stood 
there—or how like a slave I was humbled before her. 
But I dared to expostulate—the song, I said: whence 
her emolion? twice had she trembled as she sung the 
strain: the tears were even yel undried that it had 
oalled forth. Ñor was my astonishmcnt less when 
ahe burst into a merry peal of laughter and clapped 
her slender hands in perfect glee. I waited, how- 
ever, calinly as I could with the blood boiling at my 
heart, until she should see fit to explain. At length 
she extended her hand kindly, and begging me to be 
seated, said—‘let us be friends again, Mr. Graham— 
this is too ridiculous’—and once more that musical 
laugh rang through the room. 

“And so I gathered the cause of my foolish con¬ 
clusión. It appeared that my passing remark upon 
the quality of her voice had been reported to her— 
not forgetling my opinión that the upper notes were 
not as slrong or puré as they should be; this had made 
her alwnys diflidcnt in attempting songs in a high key 


I where I was the listener. ‘The Dream is Past’ was 
a particularly difficiilt air it happened, and henee her 
reluctance to sing it for me; henee too the trcmulous 

1 tunes I had noticed the first time she sang it. This 
evening the reeollection of her former mortifying 
failure made the matter even worse, and as she no- 
, ticed what she supposed my critical attention she be- 
| carne embarrassed, and at last gave way to a childish 
burst of vexation as she found herself adding discord 
| to discord. 

| “There was the whole plainly told—but had she 
5 not rcceived me always with evident pleasure? Con- 
( found Ned Mitchell’s gossipping report of my foolish 
( remark! 

i “ Yes, she confessed that she hnd ever been plcased 
( to meet me as a fricnd of—of Edward’s—could it be 
1 possible I was not aware of their recent engagement? 
| “Do you blame me, Nell,for rushing from the room 
| at this unkindest strokc of all? I had been proposing 
to the aflianccd of iny most intimate friend! My own 
vanity had led me to the mortifying act.” 

“ Well, but you were good friends after all, were 
you not? Did you ever meet her afterward?” 

“Yes, she was kind enough to keep mysecrct from 
all but Ned; and after a time I called at the house as 
before, though not so frequently, for a fecling of the 
deepest mortification always carne over me as I saw 
that piano, and once or twice she wickedly said with 
a mischievous glance toward me—‘yes, I will sing 
Mr. Graham’s favorile, Tho Dream is Past!’” 

“The dream was past of a truth—and I never have 
been so presuming as to dream again of any fair lady. 
So, coz, you have the veritable history of my ‘last 
declaration.’ ” 

“But who wai the lady, Frank? Did I ever see 
her?” 

“What? have I not told you her ñame? I thought 
you knew it was Atina Mar s ton. u 

I saw it all then, the secret of cousin Frank’s ab- 
sence from the bridal pnrty—but I was again puzzled, 
she had not married Ned Mitchell. 

“No, there was some lover's quarrel in which Ned 
was to blame, and he had proved himsclf unworthy 
of her by never explaining the matter; so after a year 
or more had passed- she consented to become Mrs. 
Willis—as Mrs. Willis I wish her all happiness; but 
I shall not go there to-night to tell her so.” 

Cousin Frank relapsed into his dreamy reverie, 
and I meditated upon the story I had just listened 
to, wondering, as I watched the flickering fire-light, 
how any man could summon rcsolution suíTicient to 
declare himself at all. I am sure if I were rofused it 
would prove a last declaration as well as a first. 
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C H A P T E R I. , 

March, wiih it» gusts of snow and rain, ils chill > 
winds, and its fitful gleams of sunshine, hnd pnssed ) 
ttway, and April had coiné in, with smiles and lean s 
to lili the swelling buds with lile, to opcn tiie blos- < 
soins, and tho íields with einerald beauty. | 

Lizzy I>iW8on had been all the moming among her £ 
ílower-beds in the garden, bstening somelimes to the ( 
bine birds and sparrows, somelimes pausing in hcr < 
pleasant occupalion to muse dreamily about things ' 
vague and dimly perceived in her mind, and some- \ 
times carolmg as gaily as the lealhored wnrblers ihat i 
showered white blossoins from Ihe apple Iree upon l 
her hcad. At last, with a basket-ful of snow drojw, < 
white libes, crocuses and jonquilus, Lizzy sal down < 
on tlie low stone-wall of the liltle garden, just wliere < 
The rude pillows of the gate-way rose, half burieJ in ? 
an overshudowing tree, when a young man carne up, ¿ 
and with a graceful bow and sinile, asked fpr a glass > 
of water. < 

The eamestncss with which tho stranger fixed his \ 
eves upon Lizzy, caused the rose lint «pon her chcek S 
to deepen into a rich crimson. It was some moments j 
licfore she could ask him to walk into the cottage of j 
her mother, and be seated until she went to the spring. j 
“Is the spring far?” asked the stranger, still looking s 
earnestly into the purely beautiful face of Lizzy Law- \ 
son. ) 

“ Oh—no, sir! It is but a little step. I will be back j 
in a minute.” j 

“ I am sorry to trouble you,” said the young man. > 
“It is no trouble, sir. None at all.” > 

And Lizzy glanced from the room, while the eyes > 
of the young man followed her admiringly. Why did > 
her gentle heart.so full of trulh and innocencc, fhilter S 
bke a bird in the hand? Why did her cheek burn? j 
Wuy were her thoughts all in wild but pleasant con-< 
fusión? | 

While Lizzy was gone, the young man occupied \ 

himself with looking about the room and noticing the 2 
various articles it contained. Everything was very $ 
plain, yet all was neat and clean. At length the > 
flowers, that Lizzy had in her basket, attracted his 5 


eye, and he fclt a wish to havo them; so when the 
maiden carne in with hcr pitcher of cool water, aml 
he had satisfied his thtrst, ho asked her about the 
gnrdun which he could scc through the door; if 
she were fond of flowers, and half a dozen olher 
questions, which were answered with half timid 
modestv that was very beautiful to look upon. Tlien 
he said— 

“ I really feel like robbing you of these snow-drops. 
crocuses and libes, their perfume is so sweet, and thev 
are «o pleasant to the eye. But it seems hardly fair 
to do so.” 

“Thcy are youre in welcome,” retumed Lizzy. 
píeased, sho knew not why, at the request, and she 
began gathering up the flowers she had thrown loosely 
upon the table—their perfume had already fillod the 
room. They were soon arranged with much tnste 
and tied into a little bouquet, w’hich was presented to 
the stranger with a delicacy of manner that was trulv 
chnrming. He bowed, while he looked camestly into 
her face; thanked her for hcr kindness; bowed agam. 
and then slowly retired. 

Lizzy stood for at least five minutes in a thoughtful 
attitude, and tben went up stairs to the chnmber of her 
inval id mother. 

“Who was that, Lizzy?” was asked, as soon as she 
carne into the room. 

“A gentleman who wanted a glass of water?” re- 
plied the maiden, looking for an instant into her 
mother’s face, and then letting her eye wander about 
the cbamber. 

“He staid a good while, I thought.” 

“I had to go to the spring.” 

“ What was he talking so long about, Lizzy?” 

“He asked me about flowers—if we had many in 
the garden; and if I were fond of them. I had just 
brought in some jonquilus, and libes, and snow-drops, 
and he asked for them; so I tied them up into a little 
bunch and gave them to him. Wasn’t that right, 
mother?” 

“I suppose it was, dear. Did you know him?” 

“No, ma’am. I never saw him beforc.” 

“A student from the college, I suppose.” 
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“ Vory likety ” 

No more wus said on thc suhjcct, biit Lizzy could 
not set t'rom licr inind, tlio dark-cyed, polite, n Hable, 
and evidentlv admiring slmnger. That niirht she 
dreamed that he carne asain; ibal she bad a bouquet 
eullcd from thc most beautiful spring llowcrs ia hcr 
garden atl ready for him; and that he kisscd the hund 
from which ho rece i ved ¡t. She woke witli a thrill 
<>f delight, and siglted, involuularily, that all wus but 
n dream. 

At the same hour, on thc next day, Lizzv carne in 
from thc carden, witli ¡i btinch of the sweelest blown 
llowen» she cotild luid, and whilc she sat arrauging 
tliein into a tastelnl bouquet, the lona of the stninge 
youth again darkened tlie door. 

“I am sorry lo be so trotiblesome.” he said, with a 
rcspectful, yet half familiar smilc, “but I have liad a 
luitg wnlk this warm day, and the recollection of the 
cool, dclicious water I received from your hand yes- 
terday, wns too vivid, and made the temptalion to 
trespass again on your kindness, too slroug to be 
resisted.” 

The eyes of Lizzv simk beneath the ardent gaze of 
the young man, wliile a blush overspreud hcr face. 

“It is no trouble,” the replied, while lier voice 
sliglitly trcmblcd. 

And then she nskcd thc young man to come in and 
sit down whilo she went to the spriug. When she 
rcturned with lier pitcher, lie liad her llowcrs in bis 
batid, and said, as he looked at thein admiringly and 
inluded llieir perfume— 

“Thesc are very beautiful, and if I dared, I would 
again licg from you somu tlowers. My rooin lias 
been fragrant sincc yeslerday witli thoso you guve 
me.” 

“Take tlicm with ploasure,” ansxvered Lizzv, as 
she poured for him a giass of sparkiing water. “I 
have many*more in the garden." 

“Tiiis is dclicious,” said the youth, os lie drank 
from lite briinriiing giass a deep draught of naturu's 
own beverage—"I thmk I never lasted lincr water." 

This time thc young man lingercd lotiger; and made 
himself more at homo with Lizzv. lie lo!d her that 
he lived at thc South, and liad a sister just her age, 
whoin he loved verv mncli. That he wus a student 
ut the collcge, and should retnain ouly a lew iiioitlhs 
longer, wlicn he would complete bis collegiate course 
and rctiirn home. 11c then made buld to iuquirc of 
Lizzv if hcr father and mother werc livitig, and 
learncd from her that her father liad been dead some 
years. and that her tuother was then stek, but would 
l>c about ngaiu, soon, she hoped. 

“ Lizzv, dear, was that the same person who callcd 
yeslerday?” said Mrs. Lawson, wbeu hcr daughter 
carne up stairs. 

‘•Vos, inulhcr," replied thc mniden. 

“Wliat brought him Itere again?” 

“lie asked for a glass of water, and I got it for 
Jiim." 

“But he staid a long time—longer than he did yes- 
terday.” 

“ I could not help that, you know, mother. He was 
very polite, and it would have been wroug for me to 
have treated lum rudely." 


Mrs. Lawson did not know, oxactly, wliat to say. 

“Whut was ho talking about?” she a:>kcd, after 
musing for some moments. 

“He talkcd about my prettv flowers, as he did 
before; and also spoke of his bcittg a student at thc 
collcge.” 

“I supposed as mueb.” 

Mrs. Lawson snid no more, and Lizzv went dowu 
stairs again und busied herself about hcr duily duties. 
She sang at hcr work, os usual, but hcr voice was 
lower, and its expressiou tendercr tluin before. 


j CHAPTER II. 

I RrFrs CaMkrox, thc young man alludcd to in the 
precediug cliapter, was the son of a wcalthy planter, 
residing uear Augusta, Georgia. He had been over 
two years at Vale Collcge, and was now in his thiril 
and last vear,after wlticli he was to return hume, and 
s prosecute the sludy of law with the view of making 
> it a regular profession. He was in his twenty-first 

Í year. The father of Rufus Cntncron was the descen- 
dant of a ircolch fatnily. He removed to thc South 
when quite a young uiun, and iiiurricd títere. His 
> wile liad all that ardor of teinperamcnt which we 

I lind in a Southern climate, and was, iu litis respect, 
quite the opposite of her gravo and somcwliat phleg- 
nmtic husbiuid. In llieir son the ¡njculiar Icading fea- 
. tures of tiie párenla" minds wcre happily blended, the 
? one balaneittg and neutral ¡zinc the olher, just cnough 
| to give energy and uctivity of eharactcr witli ardor of 
| pulpóse, well controlled by a cool judgment. 

> The young man, forewarncd by bis father, of the 

I dangers that beset his path, cspccially iu the prornis- 
cuoua associntions of collcge, had held himself coo- 
siderablv uloof from the muin body of studeuls, and 
rematned contcntcd with one or two intimate friends 
ot thc better class. In most cases, these liad been 
longer at collcge than himself, and, clostng their flual 

I lerms tu thc inslitution, one after another, lelt hiin, 
duriitg lus lasit ycar, prettv lunch alone so lar as inti- 
) mate cninpaiuon.-Uip wns concerned. Many hours of 
) cióse continciheui and sludy mude exercise esscnually 
) ueccssai y lor hcalth, and to gain this, Lamerón was 
| in dio luibit of tukiug long walks, every day. In one 
( ot lliesc, he had becu imhiccd, from cxcessivc thirst, 
) to go a sliort distance out of his wuy to ask for water 
\ at a bule wliite cottage, to which his eye had ofie a 
\ lieon attrncted in his sumiuer ramblcs, by the beau- 
jtiíul inultitlora and honeysuckle, interlwined, that 

Í clambered over the porrii, und htmg Itkc rich drapery 
aliout the Windows. The cooling draught he sought, 
he liad expeeted to recetve froui the batid ot' gomo 

I agcd crone, or lu.ll, withcred spinster For the lovely 
visión that met his eye, he úad not beca al all pro- 
pured. No wouder lliat he saw but to admire, when 
bis oyes first fell upon Lizzy Lawson, for she was a 
swecter llowcr than any lliat grew in her garden 
which site so loved to tend. Hcr motlicr’a seques- 
tered cottage was in a bule dolí, half a mile from 
Hartford, and was hid from view by inany tall treos, 
except from one or two poinls. ücre Lizzy expanded 
into wonmnhood, imconscious of her own lovcÜ- 
noss, but without receiving many of the iuestiuiuble 
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blessings ofcdocntion. bhc was a wild wood llower, t polite and kind. and ncver acied with thc Icast im- 
beautiful and fracrant. j propricty. shc could not snv nnything to ollénd Imn, 

On the day succeedmc- that on which vonng Carne- > ñor lell liim not to come anv inore. Against tliis ihe 
ron niel Lizzy, tlie temptation to cali upou her nmin j moilier liardly knew wliat to oliject. In her eyes, 
WUS too strong to be resistí*!. lie felt, the niomcnt j there was inipropriety enough in the yotinir inan'.H 
his eyes rested for the seeond lime upon the ínaidcn’s j coming a» he did; but shc cunld not uiake Lizzy 
lace, thut hite luid cxpectcd hiin, and he felt a pica- í see wilh lier visión, 
su re, the source of wliieh he did not pause to iu<|uirc. > 

This time he sat longcr, and ventured to introduce > 

himself, aml laik to Lizzy ol' his sister, who, lie said. j C1IAPTER III. 

was ju»t her utre, and looked like her. j Not mnnv wecks e!aps»*d, hefore ymintr Canieron 

The warm Southern blnod tluit rnn through thc < found himself so inucli eiiamured wilíi thiswild woud 
vouiiií muña veins, was now too little tempe red bv < dower.that lie could not resist the inclination lie con- 
the coider cnrrent of the North thal had irivcn his < stantlv felt, when in her roinpaiiv, to whisper in her 
mind in all ihintrs else so caliii a tempernmeut. lie < tó ars words of tenderness and love. lie was sincere 
thousht ol' little beyond the fací, tluit Lizzy Luwson < ¡ n ibis. Lizzy heard in silenee. and wilh deepiy felt, 
was the lovclieM crcatnre he liad ever inet—na inno- < but hidden emution. As for lier own heart, il was full 
cent as iovelv, and as conlidmií as inuoccnL He had ( of his imnire. And yet shc loved witli n trcmhling 
no intímate friend at colleire; the oue to whoin he c conscionsncss. that all the treastires of aíTeetion miiriit 
was tnost attaehed. liaviiur irone hume, and his heart ; be wast<-d. Canieron often spoke ol" his sister. and 
was yearninif for compunionship. Could he ti mi so ; 0 f bis hume and parents at the Snitli—could shc. a 
sweet, so plea-anl, so truc a componion as this puré < humblc. uneducuted girl. expeel to be received by 
maúlen gu l, who seemed, in springing up among the ; thcm? The thought troublcd lier. 
flowers, to have cauirht their beauty and Irasmuice ? ¡ Warm snmmer wentlier succí'eded to the plcnsr.nt 
No, he felt liiut lie could not. And more, lie felt that < sprint? lime, aad Mrs. Lawson still remained na in- 
she weleomtd han as n friend, and looked for and j vatid in her ehamlier. Although shc heard, al trios t 
expected his coming. lie did not tliink ol love; but ¡ Jaily. the voice of the young man bclow, slie had not 
was atlrueled toward Lizzy as a sweet. young friend, \ yet ¡ooked upon his face. 

in whose compnnv lie felt peculiar pleasure. f la Angust, thc colIcpiaJe eonrsc of Rufas Cameron 

Canieron mentioned to no une the «liscovcry he had ( was to cióse. To litis time. Lizzy looked fonvnrd with 
made. Daily he took his nccustoiiunl walk. and daily í a slirinkimr heart. Tlien her lover would po nwny— 
turned as¡de to pass a sliort time with i he ircntlc young : ilion tiieir ulinost daily sweet intorcoursc would otase 
p irl, lroin whose hund. he nlwuys received. at partin*?, j —and hundreds nf miles would interpuse their nlmost 
sonie flowers reared, cnlled and arranged hy her own 1 ¡mpassahlc liarriers lietween lliem. Howsoon would 
fair sclf. trradually, his wulks wcre less extended, ( thcy meet acain? Or, would tliey ever meet aruwi? 
and the time passed wilh Lizzy more prolonged. He < Thesc were riuestionsaskcd of her own heart so ear- 
lirotighi her books, which shc eagcrly read, for thc ¡ nesilvsomeiiities, that thc very color would gruw palo 
suke of hini who broueht thcin. 1 icr advunlnecs had ; on her clieeks. 

been fcw. but her miad was olear and slronz. as her j Ainrust camc.nnd but a wcek stood bctwccn Lizzy 
heart was iruüelcss aad loviug. Tliesc books, and í and thc long dreaded se[>arátion, and yet, ihom'h 
llic conversition of the vonng man, em e her a clearer j Cameron liad tnlkcd of love—had told her how dear 
itlea tlian shehad yet had oí her owii deiieicncies, and ; shc was to him—he liad ncver snid a word about 
fillcd her wilh a desire lor knowledge. in order that j makinp lier at any time his wife—hnd ncver asked 
slie might not Ihj altogethcr inferior lo oue whose í her to becomc his bride—had ncver said that lie would 
mind was so riohly stored, and who had turned froin < retum. some day, and take her buck with him to the 
nll others. to j»ase many hours witli lier in her liumble r sunny South. 

scclusion. | The fact wns. the youm: man, tcnderlv and sinccrely 

The moilier of Lizzy, who, instoad of gettine better, | as he loved Lizzy. could not disguise from himself 
continucd gradual 1 y to grow worse, was bv no means r that sbe wus ncitlicr etlucated ñor necornplished to a 
well satistied with the daily visits of the vonng stu- | degree reipiired to make her thc compauion of his 
dent. She liad lived longer, had seen more of the i sister, or lite aeeeptable friend of tliose who moved 
world, and was wiser than her duusrhtcr. She knew } in the cirelo where he would inove on his retum 
that the latter had enjoyed but lew advantatres, und ! home; and, Ihcrcfore, often ns he had been on the 
that shc could not, therefore, be stieh a oue as n í eve of doing so. lie liad still rcfmined lrom commit- 
highly edúcate»! man—as she nnturally enonsrh snp- i ting himself by a direct otier of innrriage. And yet 
posed inca to be who gradúate»! at collcges—would ^ his intentions were honorable, for he meant. somier 
eluKwe as his wife. Not iieincnble to leave her cham- < or Inter, to clnim thc hand nf the ptire-niinded erirl. 
ber and come down stnirs, Mrs. Lawson luid no op- s As we have said. but a wcek remained beforo the 
portunity to meet Cameron. and judire for herself in | long dreaded day oí’ separaiion. Cameron had como 
renard to him. Sueh a meoting would have roblan! ^ as usual, ntid he and Lizzy were sealed in their ohl 
lier of some of her prejudiccs, and ma»le her fecl J and initch loved place, a little snmmer house in the 
mueh cá«ier in mind than she did. To all her objec- | carden, over which had elaml*ercd n fracrnnt cle- 
tions, Lizzy never did more tlian replv, that she could , matis, or virgin’s bower, its white lilossoms n<nv 
not help the young inan’s visits; and, as he was very ’ lilling thc air with perfume. The liand of the inaiden 
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rested in that of her lover. Shc vas looking him < 
earnestly in the face, and her eyes wcre full of tears. < 

“ It will be so long before I see you again. Perhaps 
never,” she had just 9aid. j 

“We shall mcet again very soon, I hope,” replied < 
Cameron, lúa cycs - dropping to ibe ground, and his S 
face becoming thoughtful—“ vcry soon, I hope.” < 

‘‘ How soon?” nsked Lizzy, all ihe interest she felt 5 
in the question expressing itóclf in her voice and < 
countenancc. í 

“I cannot tell; but it mitst be very soon. I should ¡ 
be miserable if ibis separation were to prove a long ¡ 
one.” 

“You will write to me?” 

“Oh, ye»—often, very often. And I shall expect 
to hear from you almost every day." 

“Iwill answer every letter you »cnd me,” said 
Lizzy, in a subdued, alinosl humble voice. 

“Táen I shidl hear from you very frcqucntlv,” and 
the young man lifted her hand and kissed it tenderly. 

“Will you lalk about me to the sister you love so 
much?" asked Lizzy. 

“Ye», a» I have talked to you of her.” 

“I am afraid she will not love rhc picture you draw 
of me, as much as I love the one you have so often 
drawn of her.” 

“Why not, Lizzy?” 

“She will not believe that in a humble girl likc me 
ihere can be anything to love.” 

“But I will tell her how puré and innoccnt and 
lovcly you are, and she will believe me. I know she 
will believe me, and love you for my »ake.” 

A faint sigh heaved gcntly the bosom of the beau- 
liful girl. 

This interview lasted for an hour, and yet nothing 
more definitc than ardentexpressions of love fell from 
the lips of the young man. lie said nothing that the 
mnidcn's heart could rest upon in hope. He was 
going away, and had promised to wnte, and to come 
back soon, “bul how soon, and for whnt?” 

Day olter day they continucd to mect, oven up to 
the ono when their final parting took place. During 
this last, long confcrence of love, Cameron, l'roin 
some cause or other. spoke of hi» sisler’s brilliant 
tulcnts and high accomplishmcnt» with wnnn adnii- 
ration. Wliile he was doing so, Lizzy l'elt humblcd 
and almost hopeless in view of her own deficiencies; 
and she also felt that there existed a disparitv bctwccn 
her and Cameron that should not exist between a man 
and his wife. 

At last the moment of separation carne, yet nothing 
of wliat he intended in regard to Lizzy had passed the 
lover’s lips. Thcy parted. and not a word was uttered 
which the maiden could interpret into a promise, the 
fulfilmcnt of which would make her the happicst of 
women. There was a long, lingering embrace, a kiss 
pressed ardently upon the swcet lip» of tho wceping 
girl, an eamest clasping of hand». Then the lover 
toro himself away. not daring to trust his voice in a 
tender “farewcll.” At tho gate which led into the 
main road, he lurned and lookcd back. Lizzy was 
in the door. He kissed to her his hand; bul she did 
not rcturn the sign, for her evos were so blind with 
tears that shc did not pcrccive it. A few stops furlker 


and he mighl look back in valn. The cottage of Mrs. 
Lawson was no longo r in sight. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Back, once more, in his luxurious home at the 
South, and in dailv association with his sister and her 
accomplished young fricad», Kufus Cameron could 
not help drawing romparisons between them and the 
lovcly girl from whom he had so reccntly parted; ñor 
were ihese romparisons always satisfactory. The 
wnnt of culturo in Lizzy was more clearly apparent 
than ever. He saw, he felt, that, though puré and 
lovcly as a mountain llower, she was yet inferior to 
those into whose companv he was now thrown. 

At first, the young man had sought the humble 
nbode of Lizzy Lawson, because euamored of her 
singular bcauly and the nativo grace and sweetness 
that surrounded her likc an atmosphere. He thoughl 
of nothing beyond (he pleasure of being in her rom¬ 
pan y. As time passed on, and he continucd his almost 
dailv visit», it could not be conccaled from hiin that 
he had, withont intending it, won the maidems heart. 
Honorable in his feelings, this discovery did not give 
him a grcat degree of pleasure; for he saw that it 
would require a sacrifico on his part, or produce un- 
hnppincss in the mind of the fond young crirl. The 
rcsult was one that he might have expected; but he 
was young and thonjrhtless, and before be knew what 
lie wa» about, had drnwn forlh her aflections. After 
that, he continucd his visit», and, in his undccidcd 
stnte of miud, committed the still greater error of 
mccting her wnnn, thouirh delicately expressed feel- 
ings, with an opon manifeslation of his own. It was 
not Ion? before he felt and talked of love; and from 
that period, up to the time of their separation, thcy 
were lovcrs. But, as has hecn scen, he never spoke 
of what were his ultímate intentions. He never 
talked of marriage. Frequentlv he had been on the 
point of doing so, when a thought of tho disparity 
between her and his sister, and those into whose 
company he mtist introduce her, causcd him to hesi* 
tato and still delay what he felt must in juslicc l>e 
done to Lizzy, whose every atlection was now his 
own. And he continucd to hesitate, up to the hour 
of their separation, and parted from her, without 
uttering the word» she so much desired to hear. 

4 Iinmcdiatcly upon reaching homo, Cameron wrole 
l«ck to Lizzy a long and tender letter, in which he 
told her truly how great a void in his heart the sepa¬ 
raron from hor had produced. In that letter he said 
more lo give her mind somethingdcfinite to rest upon 
than he had cvcr before done. It ocourred in a pas- 
sage which we will horc give. 

“ How soon I will be able to retum to you, I cannot 
now tell. I trust the time of separation mavbe bnef, 
and that we will soon mcet ngain, even if it !>e for 
a sliort space onlv. Ifaving completed my col lego 
course, I must now devote a vear at least, perhaps a 
longer time, to the study of law. before I can l>e no- 
mitted to the bar, and »ettle mysolf down for lite. 
When this occurs. I fomlly trust that all fhings will 
favor tho hopo» I have long entertained in regard to 
you, bul dared uot trust myself to speak.” 

^ t t 




This pn>«npc was rcad ovcr and ovcr apnin by No answer was cver rcceivcd l»y Cameron to ibis 
Lizzv. The last sentenee was transcribid upo» her < criad lotter. It was wrilten aboul a ycar and a liad' 
hcart, and made its pulsutions lightcr. In writing < ul'ior lie lefl collepc. By ibis time, he liad miutrled a 
back. slic rcl'errcd to it dclicatclv, yet so pointcdly \ good dcnl in socicty, and was ralher more a man of 
that Cameron clcarlv saw site luid understood ltim. < ilie World than he was wlien he lirst fell in love wilh 
By the time her answer carne, he had becn makinrr ; Lizzv Lawson. That was a boyish follv, of wliich lie 
thc contra<t already referred to, and he linlf rcjionted | had seen reason to repent. The silenco witli which 
lia vine: said anything that conld be understood ns a < bis last letter had buen received. troublcd liim for a 
premiso of inarriage. The cífeet. howcvcr. was to < Ion" time. It lefl him perfeetlv ipnorant of the ellcct 
makc him resol ve, that he would be true to the love ; produce»]. Had Lizzv written him wariuly and iu- 
slie bore him, at any sacritice. < dignantly in replv, and upbrnidcd him for llie wrong 

The reailer enn casilysce that thc mind of the yoting < he had done to her, he would ha ve becn preatly re¬ 
man must sustain a severo contlict.and it did. What ) lieved. This he conld llave borne cheerfully,as well 
the resnlt was. our nnrrative will show. Almut two $ deserved. Bul to know nuthing of her State, lefl his 
months after his return to the South, he received, in - mind free to imocrine the worst consequences. 
one of Lizzv’s letters, the intelli"encc that her mother j Nenrlv thrcc vears elapsed, without any, even the 
had d ied. This he knewleft her perleetly alone. Ilerí leas!, information ahout Lizzy reaehing the cars of 
mother was her onlv near rclntive. Nothing was said < Cameron, who thoupht of her much oftener than was 
of what she intended to do; the letter onlv announccd ^ p'.easant to his feelinps. At the end of this time, lio 
the atfliction she had sustained. In a subsequent letter 5 was married to thc dnuphtcr of a Southern plantel-, 
she mentioned that she had so!d the little homestead, } who was not pos.«e*sed of much beauty, ñor was sho 
which had becn lefl to her, and was. at the time, re- 5 very brilliantly eudowed by nutnre. She had uiulcr- 
sidinp in Hartford, in thc familv of nn oíd friend of ^ troné a svstem of hot Ixnl mental cnlture at a voimg 
lier father’s, wlierc she expected to reinain. j Indios* seminary, and was accomplished up to the 

After this, there was a inarked improvcinent in the j laslnonahle lino beyond which lew pass. Her fallier 
tone and style of the letters which were received from s was a man of wealth, and the familyto which she 
Lizzy by Cameron. There was a deeper tone of feel- s belonped, one of standimr in llie South. Allosrether, 
inp cxpre>*«ed, thoush in much fcwer words, and in t she was considercd an unexeeptionahle mutch for 
clcarer lanpunpe than she had before used; and there ^ him, and the unión guve great satid'action both to his 
was a maturity of thoueht and an evidence of rcading s own and the relativos and friends of thc young lady, 
and observation unobtrusively apparent She onlv s Lizzy Lawson, when she received the letter from 
wrote in replv to his letters. If the intervals were < Cameron that at once blasted all thc bopes she liad so 
Jone in which he wrote to her, he heard from her al < long entertained of a unión wilh him, was stricken 
long intervals; if the intervnls were short. he hcnnl \ almost to the earlh for a time. Bul she, too, had 
from her frcqucntly. Tlius the time pnssed on, until ( grown older since the day of her parting with the 
n vear elapsed from the day of their partine, without $ young student, and her chnractcr had also paiued 
a return of Cameron to thc North, althoueh he often j strengtb She wns not whnt she was, when, like uno 
spoke of mnking thc intended visit. Then his letters í of her own modcst flowers. she gently expanded in 
carne less frcqucntly, were eolder. and more formal. } the quiet seclusion of her inolher’s eottage. She had 
This Lizzy conld not beftr. There wns an evidence j seen, and ihought, and felt inore; and was now a 
of wanirig nflection on his part. while her love had £ wonian. If bound to thc earth for a lime, she had 
prown warmer and stronjrer. She did not conc-eal ¡ the strenpih to lifl herself up, and she exerted that 
what she thoucht and felt, in w'ritins, but plainly j strength; thoupb rfie suflered—deepl y suflered. The 
asked if what she fenred were true. A month elapsed [ imapc of her lover had becn so firmly impressed 
nnd then an answer carne—a Ion", very tone answer, ( upon her hcart, that it could not be at once, ñor cnsily 
in which the yonnp man reviewed the wliole historv '} obliterated. But she covered it ovcr and sliut it out 


of their neqimintanee, an»l the subsequent inlimacy J from her eyes resolutcly. Not always did she suc- 
of a tender character that had existed betwccn ihein. $ ceed in hiding it; but wlicn the covering was, from 
The conclusión was ns follows: > any cause, removed, she restored it as quicklv as 

“I hnve lonp felt, andam nowpainfullyconvinced, > pussiblc. As time wore on, it becamc diiruncr and 
that a mamase betwccn us cannot be a happv one, jí Jimmcr, and at last becamc so indistinct as to be 


because of the ditierence in our education. hahits of 5 
life, and nssociations. If you had possessed the nd* $ 
vnntages of those who move in the rirele when? 1^ 
move. I know you would far outshine thein all. But > 
ihese vou hnve never had. Such advantncTs. alas! > 


scarcely perceived, except when sotne mementos of 
the past breathed refreshingly upon it. 

CIIAPTER V. 


were denied you in earlv life. 


If I were to brinp you 


Aftep. the marriape of Cameron, an excursión of 


luto thc cirde where I must move, it would not makc ¡ a few weeks was taken, and the party procecded as 
you happv, nnd would snhjoct me to ron<tnnt irrita- < far North ns Washington City. On its return, severnl 


tions. Puinful as it is to sav what I am now sn vinar, } dnys were spent at Charlcston with relatives nnd 
I am constrnin*'d to do it both for votir own sakc nnd . friends, nnd two or three brillinnt pnrties were given 
mine. Ilard as the task will be for both of us. let us ’ to the bride. At the first of these gay nssembrages, 
Irv to forpet eacli otlier. Let us be n< Strange.-s. It ? as Cameron sat eonversing with a friend, a young 
will be betler in thc end/’ \ geulleman, thc son of a disttnpuished mernber of the 
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hichest branch of the National Legislatura carne up . exojted. The ñame, and the fact thal Ibis boautiful 
and snid, addressing the fricad of Cameron— ? eirl, who liad won llie tribute ol allcction from all 

‘‘llave you seen Aliss Lawson?” \ hcartt», wiis from the Nortli, brought vividly beforo 

“No,” wus replied. “I ha ve looked for her, but ) his miad the iuiagc of Lizzy Lawson. 
imagine she is not presont.” > “Wliere is Miss Lawson?" was asked of ono of 

“¡?he received au iuvitation, I know. The Miases > the duugliicr* ot Cien. 1*-, iu his presenee, somo 

1*-are presont.” j sliort tune altor he luid iirst heard her ñame nion- 

“She ouirlit to be hcre, thcn.” j tioned. 

“Ves; I don’t seo how we are to do without her.” ) “ We could not persuade her to come,” replied the 

The young man was tlien introduood to Camernn. ) young lady. 

Afler conversing a sliort time, he lurned away, saying > “ Was she not well ?” 

as lie did so— j “Hio minie no complaiut of feeling sick; bul ap- 

“I nt ust look atrain. Phe certa i nlv musí be here. s peared dnll.” 

Therc is Lucy P-. I will ask her.” 5 “Did she give anyreason for remaining at hume?” 

“Who is this Miss Lawson?” nupured Camerún, ] “None, exeept thal she did not feel like guiñe into 
as Ihe voung man walked away. j compimy. We were quite reluctant to Icave her bc- 

“ A young lady who has bcen in our city 
months.” 

“She inust be somclhing of a belle.” 

“Siie is, although but a tencher in Gen. 
fnmily. The general was making a tonr at the Nortli \ cited by the hule he heard about this young lady from 
last sumiller, when his dnughtcrs fell iu somowlicre. \ the Nortli. Un the next day he nientioned her ñame 
with lilis Miss Lawson, who is a girl of brillianl ae- ^ in the fnmily ot' the tViend at whose house he was 


about six ) hind, luit she seemed so earnest in her wish to reniam 

I at lióme, tliat we did not urge her verv slrongly to 
come wilh us.” 

i -^ Tlie euriosity of Mr. Cunieron was a good deal ex- 


compüslunents and great boauty; besules bemg a per- j staying. and found thal she was known to them quite 
tect lady. After inuch earnest persuasión, seeonded ^ well, and huid m liigli cstiination. Theyspoke ol her 
by most liberal olTers as to coinpcnsation. tliey indueed ¿ as possessing remarkable beautv, which was lieiehl- 
lier to rcturn with them to llie South, and undertake > caed by the sweetness of her temper, and the perfect 
the edueation of their younger sisters. as well as give > ease and grace of her manner; a mind highly culti- 
them instructions in niusic, Frcneh and Italian. She j valed; and varied accomplishmcnts. 

■was engaged ni tcaching at the Nortli, that being her ) At the sccond party given by the bride'» friends, 
only means of support. I beheve she bus no near re- í Cameron looked for the appearance of Miss Lawson 

lativcs. The daughtcr» of Gen. P-, wilh whom > with niucli interest. and sonie misgivings of hcart. 

she is more like an older sister and loving companion > The thouglit that it was Lizzy, once or twicc glanced 
than ono who meroly holds the place of un instructor, j aeross his mind; but that wa» iinpossible, and ho 
are much atluclicd lo her. íslie was nt once inlro- ) torced it away. lint for all this, he fclt restless. and 
dticcd by them into the best society herc, and is re- > anxioiis to see the onc so lovcd and admired by all. 
speeted. admirad, and beloved by til 1. í?he is, indeed, > “Whero is Miss Lawson?” he heard asked of one 
a brilliant woman. I hurdly tlunk the young ladies, > and nnothcr, but no onc liad seen her. 
wlio prevailed upon her lo come South, will enjoy the \ “Is not your friend Miss Lawson here to-night?” 

advantage» thev now posses» verv long, for mv young i said a lady lo Anua P-. 

lriend who has just lett us is dceplv in lovc wilh her, \ “No, nia’nm,” was answercd. 
and I look every day to liear iheir engagement an- i “Why not?” 


nouneed.” 

“He bclongs to onc of the hest families at the 
South.” 

“ Yes; and Henry L-will prove an honorable 

representativo of that family.” 

“ You sav this Mis» I jiwsoii is a woman of superior 
edueation and aecomplishments ?” 

“Uh, ve». I have never met with a more ¡nterest- 
ing person. What hcighten» the ehasni that sutroun<> 
iier, is a seeming unconsciousncss of the power she 
possesses. She is niodest and rotiring, yet always 
yields with a natural grace llmt wins your heart ai 
once, when an ellbrt is mndo to draw her froin the 
quiet nook wherc slie is sure to retire if left to hersolf 
in company. I more than suspect that she is hidden 
away in these crowdeil monis, soiucwherc. If so 
L-will soon íind her out.” 

“Do you know from what place at the North she 
eamc?” asked Cameron. 

1 never hoard.” 


“She did not wisli to come? We urged her very 
hnrd, hut she said thal she did not feel like going into 
company.” 

“Tliat's strange. She always scems liappv in so- 
cictv, and miikes cverv one liappy «round her.” 

“ Ves; hut she does not appcar to lie just herself at 
presont. For a wcek wc have noliccd that she mingles 
less with the fainily; and that her face wcars a sober 
expression.” 

“I ani sorry. I wish you could have persuaded her 
to come out. It would have done her good.” 

“So we thonght; but she declined attending this and 

the party at Mrs. O- r s in so earnest a manner, 

Mid ai the same time, so decidedly, that we could say 
bu liitio. When we carne home frotn the last purtv, 
she asked a good inuny questions about the bride, and 
was uitcrcHlcd in all we said about her. I3ut she didn "t 
seem to lie herself.” 

Mr. Cameron heard this convcrsation, and it dis¬ 
turbad hiir.. 


The convcrsation about Miss Lawson was now 
changcd. Came.'Oi; s euriosity was considcrably 


“Can thi» be Lizzy Lawson?” he said, mcntally. 
“But that is nnpossible,” he quickly replied. “Sl»e 
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was good and beautiful, and worlhy to be loved by 
all; but she liad lew educatioiml advnutages; wlnle 
th;s person is reprcsented as having a higlily culli- 
vuted mind. No, it eunnot be Lizzy. I niust sec her 
before I leavc Charlcston.” 

A third and last party was givcn. Camcron had 
not yct seen Ihe admired of all ndinirers, bul he had 
lieard of her everywherc, and fuiuid ihat 

“ Nnne knew hef hut to love her, 

Or luimed her, hut to prnise.” 

On the afternoon before this last party, the young 
Ip.dy to whom allusion has been made, sat, alone in 
her room. Her face was not onlv sobor, but snd in 
its expre«sion. Evidcntly she was in deep and some- 
whal painfnl ihoiijrht, and in earnest debate upon some 
question. Suddenly her room door was opened, and 
two young ladies carne in, saying, as they entered— 

‘•Misa Lawson. yon inust go to the party to-night.” 

The sadness instantly fled from the face of the 
person addrcssed, and she nnswered wilh a gcntle 
smüe— 

“I shall be happier at home.” 

“And wc shall be happier to have you therc; so 
vou mustn’t sny a word more abont staving away. 
You don’t know how much you wcre missed at the 
last tw'o paríies. Evory one was inquiring after you.” 

“It is pleasant to have so man y friends,” Misa 
Lawson said, with some feeling. 

“But is it right to deprive them of your company, 
because you feel more inclined to remain at home 
than enter into the enjovments of social intercourae?” 

“I don’t know that it is, but-” 

She paused, and her countenance became sobcr. 

“ You are not happy, Miss Lawson,” 6aid the eider 
of the two young ladies, her voice becoming serious; 
“and you have not been happy for some time. We 
love you as our sister—may we not, as sisters, ask 
why a shadow has fallen upon your spirits?” 

This was spoken with great tenderness; and it 
touehed the heart of her to whom it was addressed. 
Her eyes fell to the floor, and she stniggled for some 
time, and hard, with her feelings, before she gnined 
smtTicient control over them to trust herself to speak. 
She then said— 

“A shadow has fallen upon my spirit, as you sny; 
but I hope it will pass away soon, and leavc all serene 
as before. It has come with the memory of carlicr 
tluys.” 

“ Let the lipht of our love dispel that shadow,” was 
the earnestly spoke replv to this. “Think not of the 
past, if the thoujrht brings gloom instead of gladness. 
Be happy in the present. Make an eflbrt to throw oíT 
this shadow. Come! £>ay you will go with us to- 
nit’ht. You will be better for it.” 

Miss Lawson sat musing for some time. Then she 
said, as if sppaking from a sudden rcsolution— 

“You are right, Anna; I will go.” 


CIIAPTF.R VI. 

Rturs Cameron was sitting by his young bride in 
the midst of a gny company on the evening of the 
íinrd and last party that had hcen given to them in 
Cliarleston, when he heard some one s¡ty— 


! “There is Miss Lawson.” 

lie turned quickly, and near him, leanimr upon the 
tina of voung L-, was the loveliest crealure 

¡ lie had ever lK*hcld. To hiin she was no stranger. 
Lizzy Lawson was before him. Body as well as 
ni i ud luid expnndud since last he saw her, for now 

I slie xvas slighlly taller in stature, and fullcr in form. 
But the innocent sweetness of her face, that had first 
won his love, still remained, though elevated and 
purificd by heart-trials that, for a time, were ditTicult 
to bear; and íilled with speuking lifc by an intlux of 
intclligenco into the ultímate forms of expression. 

She was in earnest conversaron with L-when 

Cameron's eyes íirst rested upon her, and there was a 
beautiful play of tbouplit over her face. The young 
inan was speechlcss with painful surprise. 

In a fcw moments the companion of Lizzy, said to 
her— 

“Come! I must introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron, as this is your íirsl nltendance on the bridal 
parties.” 

And L—— led her foward and presented her to 
the persons he had named. Cameron was so confuscd 
that he conld not speak; but Miss Lawson remained 
perfectly unembarrassed, and bowed and smilcd with 

I easy grace to the bride and groom. She could not 
have been more self-possessed, ñor have acted dif- 
fercntlv, if Rufus Cameron had been a perfect stran¬ 
ger. No one dreamed that they hnd met before. Tho 
young man was half in doubt as to the identity of tho 
maiden. He looked up, wondering, into her face, 
and met her calin eyes, resting in his own—but there 
was not the smallest sign of recognition. 

When she turned away, leaning upon the arm of 
her companion, one of the finest looking men in the 
room, the heart of Cameron was lnboring so heavily, 
that he could distinctly hear its pulsations. 

And now her praise was upon evéry lip. and ring- 
ing into his enrs from all sides. Even his bride talkcd 
of her wonderlul beauty, and expressed a wish to meet 
her less formally to know her better. 

As Miss Lawson sung with great taste, and had a 
I voice that combinedstrenglh with sweetness, she was 
) soon handed to the piano by some lover of music. 

| Ilere she warbled a few well chosen songs, filling tho 

I * rooms with most enchanting melody. It was more 
than four veara sinco Cameron hnd heard that be- 
witching voice. If a momentary doubt as to the iden¬ 
tity of the beautiful girl had crossed his mind. it was 
now dispelled. The voice had chnnged as little as 
the face; it was the same voice, but deeper and richcr. 
Ncxt he saw her moving with unequalled erncc in 

I tlie dance; and next he was thrown direclly into her 
societv, and listened for nearly half an hour to a con- 
versation carried on in a little circle that hadgathered 
around him and his bride, in which Lizzy sustained 
her part in a way that filled him with admiration. 
During this time, although she often looked into his 
face, rep.icd to his remarks.and even conversed wilh 
him, she never once, by look or tone, betraved what 

I ' w’as in her heart. If this hnd been their first meeting, 
she could not have trented him more lile a stranger. 

On the following day, Cameron returned home with 
his bride, far !e*s happy than when he pressed upon 
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her clowing lips at the altar a kiss lovc. He felt < cxplained. írhe liad felt, deeply, ihe disparity that 
that she \v«s in every way inferior to the womnn ( existed bctxvcen hor and Camerún, and npon the dealh 
whose yoimpr and innoeent lieart he had so dceplv ) of her moiher, sold the little homestead that remnined 
wronged. Years beí'ore he had tiirned away from ; to her. for which site rcceivcd but n lew htmdrcd 
one whoin he deemed unworthy of a plaee beside < dollars, removed into the cify, and, withont hinting to 
him in the social position lie occupied, and now that { her lover what \va« in her niind,entered. for h recular 
one veas lo ved. admired and courted by all who knew $ eoursc of instruction, one of the l>cst seminarios in the 
her, and would, withont doubt, soon be lifted to a > place. Lovc inade her mind clcar and stronsr. ^he 
higher place than cven he could have mised her to. $ acqnired the varinus branches of knowledire, to which 
A few months after his mecting with Lizzy, the > site npplied herself. wilh wondcrfulfaciüty. Shcsaid 
wife of Cameron rcceivcd a letter from a l'ricnd in j nolhing of all this in her letters to Cameron. nlthomrh 
Charleslon, fillcd with a description of the splendid | he saw that shc was improving. becaiwe «he wished 
partics which had followed the marriage of Mr. > to surprisc him when he retumed to the North to sce 
L-to Miss Lnwson. This shc rcad alond to > her. as he had promised to do. 

her husband, but she little dreamed of what was in < But lie never retumed, and his letter® at last carne 
iiis mind as shc lingered over the glowing account, ; lcss frequent and more coid. Then. at his reqnest, 
and often paused to expresa her ndmiration of the j all intcrcourse ccascd; and thcy wcre to cach other 
bride. It was well for her happincss that she did not. < as strangers. Not Ion? after this, the nioney which 

As the wife of L-, who has since become one < Lizzy had obtnined by the sale of her little property, 

of the most distinguished men of his State, she, who s was exhausted. and she somrht for the mentís of a 
was once huinblc and uneducated, is now known < livelihood in teaehing. Her bcnuly, inte'.lisrencc. and 
as one of the most bcautiful, inlelligcnt and lovelv- < goodness of hcart, wcre the tneans of mnking her 
minded women in the brilliant circlc wherc shc \ many friends, sotne of them warm and true: by these 
moves; but, beyond her own little neighborhood, the < she was introduced into a refined and cnllivated so- 
name of Mrs. Cameron is not henrd; and within i( í ciety, of which she was a bright ornnment. lloro 

she is but little admired. and by but few beloved. < she was met by the daughtcrs of Gen. P-. The 

The remarkuble chango in Lizzy Lawsou is easily ^ rest is known. 



MARGARET CLINTON 


B Y M A R Y 1> A V E N A N T. 


“What time is i!, Mnrcnret?” said Mr. Clinton to 
his daughtcr. as he foldcd a letter he had l>ocn writing 
at a lihrary tahle on the othcr sido of thc rpom, from 
thal at which liis wife and dnnghter werc sitting. 

Mareare! la id down her book, and taking out her 
watch, replied—“It is half past eight, papa—time 
enougb, I hnpc, for me to finish tliis book that I mus! 
return in the morning.” 

At the next instan! Mr. Clinton took out his own 
watch to seal his letter, and before his dnughler could 
read another paee interrupted her again—“Ring the 
bel!. my denr, and tell John to take (his letter to the 
post at once.” The bell was just behind Mr. Clin¬ 
ton'* chair, and he could ha ve touched it with a slight 
chnnge in his position. “Now, Maggic,” he con- 
tiniicd. when the servant was dismissed with the de- 
sired directions, “bring in my slippers and fmd the 
In>ok I was reading here las! evening. It was a 
volunte of Mucauley, I think,” he added, as his 
dauehtcr rcturned with the slippers in her hand, and 
having assisted hiin in making the required change 
íii his chassnrr, took down the volume from the book- 
case. and then resutned thc perusnl of her own. 

“8ec what is the matter with my knitting, Mar- 
•rarel?” said her mother. a few moments afterward, 
protrudimr two lanre woodon kneedles betwcen the 
ls>ok and her daughtcr’s face. “It has all got wrong 
uguin, and I cnn’t for my life tell how.” 

For about the sixth time that evening Margaret 
took the knitting from her mothcr’s lmnds This time 
thc error was a senous one, and it required both pa- 
tiencc and ingenuity to untwist the tanglcd web Mrs. 
Clinton luid wrought. “1 think it must be owingto 
tliis bhmt necdlc that I cannot get on,” she continued, 
us Margaret replaecd it in her hands—“there is a 
Isetter one I'm sure in one of the drawers of my 
dressing-table, or in the bureau, or wardrobe, or 
somcwhcre about. Just step up stairs, my dear, and 
look for it.” 

“And while yon are there, Maggie,” said her father, 
“you can nin up to the book-case in the third story 
entrv, and look for the volume of Select Speeches 
that contains Sheridan’s speech on the impeachmcnt 
of Warren Iíastings—I want it to refer to.” 

Poor Margaret, with adespairingglanceatherown 
interesting book, lighted her eandle which was always 
at hand rendy for similar excursions, and afler a half 
hour’s mtnmngir.g throngh her fatheT’s and mother’s 
repositories, Inid both the volume and the needlc before 
tliem. 

“ What in the world kept yon so long, child?” said 
Mr. Clinton. “I ha ve got so sleepy that I shall not 
la: nblc to read a word.” 

“And this needlo is if anything worse than the 


olher,” added his wife, dcspairingly—“where dul 
you gct it?” 

“Far bnck in onc of the wardrobe shelvcs.” 

“ Well, in one of the bureau drawers, I know there 
is a better one—sce if there is not.” 

Again Margaret traversed thc long entrics and 
stairs, and on her return after her fruitless scarch, 
found to her grcat joy both father and mother aslcep 
in their respective arin-chairs, and incapablc, for the 
present, of issuing any further orders. 

My readers may probably suppose that Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinton werc eithcr very oíd, or infirm, or rlieu- 
matic; and that, probably, the only servant in tho 
house had been despatehed to the post-otfice. On the 
contrary, they were still in their prime, thougli thc 
parents of a family all married and settled exccpt our 
heroine, (for she is a heroine who -performs almost 
inerediblc labors.) At that moment, too, three able- 
bodied maid servants, all younger than Margaret, werc 
sitting in thc coinfortable kitchcn. But for this part 
of the community Mrs. Clinton had a most consistcnt 
compassion. “Shcmadc it a principie,” she said, “to 
spare thcm as much as possible, poor things”—not by 
her own eíforts which would have been fair enough, 
but by tasking to thc utinost her danghter s powcrs of 
cndurancc, which she scemed to think were infinite. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and Margaret was 
again deeply absorbed in her book, when the door 
bell rnng loudly, and a note was placed in her hands, 
on rcading which her brow, hitherto calm and un- 
cloudcd, assumed a sad and troubled aspect. 

“What is that, Margaret?” asked her father, rub- 
bing bis oves. 

“Only a line from Caroline, begging I would come 
to Frank immediately.” 

“Has the rascal been in another frolic?” 

“Yes, and ¡t is cruel in Caroline to send for me. I 
told her the last time that I could not come again.” 

“And you would Icavc that poor, wenk nervous 
creature to manage a drunken man by herself?” said 
Mrs. Clinton, in astonishment. “I cannot believe it 
of you, Margaret—yon must go to her.” 

“I cannot, mamma,” said Mnrgarct, firmly—“you 
do not know what I would have to go through there.” 

“Poor, dear Carry has to go through it—you never 
think of her.” 

“líe is her htisband, not mine. She has servants, 
and if she wants further aid shoulc! send for Williatu 
or Hnrrv, or my father, not for me.” 

“I would break the drunken rascal’s bones for him 
if I went to him, and so would your brothers as Caro- 
linc know’s well,” said Mr. Clinton, indignantly. “Ho 
may kill himself as soon as he pleases with his drink 
-r-the sooner the better for me.” 
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“In thc meanttme he mav kill poor Carry, if no 
onc fines to her,” said Mrs. Clinton. 

“Then go to her yourself, my dcar,” said her hus- 
band, drily* 

‘•I! inercv on me, Mr. Clinton, what are you think- 
ing of? I! with my poor nerVes? I! that am more 
nfruid of a drunken man than anylhiug on earth except 
o crnzy one f” 

“And Frank is now both,” said Margaret, “and as 
such I cannol encountcr him.” 

“ You must, Mnrgnret—you must,” said her mother. 
“I insist lipón it—as your mother I command you— 
don’t delaya moment. Take your wrapper,my dear, 
and John shall go wilh you. Mol a word—not a word, 
but go at once”—and poor Margare!, tho victim of 
lhe caprices, the weaknesses. and evcn the sin» of a 
whole familv, was hurried ofl'on her painful mission. 5 

It is a homely but truc saying, that “some people j 
come into the world saddled and bridled, wlnlc others i 
are bom booted and spurred,” and Margarct Clinton [ 
endowcd as she was with a superior judgmcnt, a < 
gentle temper, a more self-sacritlcing spirit, and a < 
tenderer conscience than the rest of her family, had < 
the misfortune, through a certain want of firmness, j 
to occupy a place in the first cías». On her very < 
cntrance into life she had inet with a disappointment \ 
in her aflections that had rendered her indiflerent to j 
the enjoyments the young and lovcly aro wont to de- ( 
rive frotn social amusements and the admiration of) 
the world. Her attachmcnt to one in cvcry way 5 
Worthy of her love, but whom her proud and wealthy j 
family chose to consider her inferior, had been j 
thwarted on most frivolous prctcnces, and Margarct > 
had been forced to sacrifica the slrongcst feeling» ofj 
her benrt to her convictions of filial duty. She liad > 
resisted a subsequent efl'ort of her parents to forcé | 
upon her an alliance more acceptablc to thcm, and < 
her gratitude for their relinquishing their wishes in < 
that case, had rendered her, if possible, more self- j 
denying, more devoted to their slightcst whims and S 
wishes in nll others. 5 

Two younger sisters had grown up under her fos- j 
tering care. Iler own happiness was gone, but ehc < 
gnve up both body and mind to the promotion of j 
theirs. Thcy had married, one with lhe consent, the ( 
other in direct defiance of her parents—both the con- ( 
sent won and the opposition sofiened through the \ 
gentlc influence of Margaret. Tho choice of Caro- j 
line, the younger, had been particularly unfortunate. j 
Her family wcre well aware of tho dissipated habita > 
of the reinarkably handsome man she had determined > 
to marry, and opposcd it with all their might. But > 
Caroline’s will was stronger than theirs; she resisted > 
thc commands of her parents, lhe counsels of her > 
brothers, her sister’s tears and entrealies, and con- > 
certcd an elopemenl which forlunately was delectcd. > 
As it was found that Caroline, though once prevented, > 
would persist in her design; her father, to avoid this > 
scandal, had the unwotihy couple United in his pre- j 
scncc, and then declared that lio would disown them j 
entirclv. Through Margaret’s influence Mr. Clinton j 
liad not earricd this into cflect; and Caroline, ever s 
her mother’s favorito, had continued apparcntly in j 
the same favor with her parents asbeforc her disobe- < 


dience. She had now been four years married; was 
the mother of three chtldren; aiul as such the conslant 
object of Mrs. Clinton’» solicitude. 

For the first year or two Caroline had concealed as 
much as possible her husbnnd’s derelictions from her 

< family; but on one occasion Margarct having been 
( present, she exercised so judicious a control over the 
í drunken man, that from that time her aid had been 
i constantly invokcd, and but seldotn in vain. Time 
f and again had she lelt her comfortable home to con- 

< front tho ravings of her brothcr-in-law, to calm the 
( hysterical weakness of her sister, and to keep, as best 
¡ she might, the hclplcss chtldren from becoming lhe 
( victims of their hubruted father. But the lask was a 
^ revolting one, the contad with vice was too disgust- 

ing, and lhe unhappmess to herself that resulted from 
it, first lead her to qttestion how far lhe System of 
self-sacrirtcc she was constantly pursuing had pro- 
moted the true mterests of thosc around her. 

“As far as I can see it my lile has beeu one grand 
mistake,” was the result of her mental commuuing; 
“I destroyed thc happiness of the only man 1 loved 
by yieldmg at once to an opposition that time would 
liave overeóme; and he married a woman who inakes 
him wretched. To stille my own misery I then de¬ 
voted my lile to others; 1 have covered their weak- 
nesses when I should have combatted them; made iny 
sisters indolent, my brothers selfish, and my parents 
cxacting and unreasonable. And to do this I have 
erushed all the high aspirings of my own nature^for- 
borne to cultívate my talcnts, and almost starved my 
soul, thus injuring myself and them. For the future 
I wisli to act d¡llorently—my parents I will serve on 
my very knees, but the rest of my family may learn 
to do without me.” 

Such wcre Margaret’s secret resolves, but what 
had been their results? It so chanced lhe first oppor- 
tunity of tesling them was with her eldest sister, Mrs. 
Walsingham, a complete woman of pleasure, whosc 
four spoilt chtldren were oflen hi the way, and then 
wcre always turned over to Margaret. 

“ We are to have a large diuner to-morrow, Mnr- 
garet, and I will send the childrcn earlv in the inom- 
ing to spend the day with you. Y'our Sarah can look 
aftor them; as June is such a handy crcature when we 
have company that I can’t spare her.” 

“I shall be engaged in the morning,” rcplied Mar¬ 
garet, “and am afniid I shall not be able to seo after 
lhe children—besides, without me they disturb my 
mother sadly.” 

“Nonsense,” Paid Mrs. Walsingham, “they will 
do her good. You spoil mamma, Margarct—she is 
better able to bear the noise of lhe chtldren than I, 
who have a headache half the lime. Our party wi.l 
be very plcasant, and I want to keep as quiel as I can 
beforehand that I may enjoy it.” 

Her sister made some further opposition, which 
was ovcrruled, and the children sent as usual on such 
occasion». Not a word was said about Margaret’» 
joining the plcasant porty, but a wcck afterward Mrs. 
Walsingham appeared at her father’s with— 

“Margaret you must come to tea to-night; there are 
some stupid relations of Mr. Walsingham’s in towu 
that we must have, and I want you to help me out.” 
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Margare! dechned, plcading occupation; and Mrs. 
Walsingbain replied—“ What ha» got ¡uto you, Mar¬ 
garet ?—you ha ve grown so disobhging. I should like 
lo know what you ha ve to do? If you liad a kouse 
and husband and four children to look ui'ter you might 
talk of being busy.” 

Margaret suiiled and ahook her head; while Mrs. 
Clinton inade some observation about her being very 
unaisterly uot to be willing to help peor Julia, and 
íinalty insisted so strongly un her going thal Margare! 
gave a conditional conseut. 

“ If you will come here to-morrow with ihe Kanises 
I will go to you.” 

Mr». Walsiugham laughed out right. 

“I meet those forlornilies?—that croas, oíd porcu- 
pine and her stupid daughter? No, no, Margaret, I * 
should quarrel with both if I did come, for I never * 
could endure eilher of thera.” j 

“Thcy are poor and neglected; it is one of the fow < 
pleasures of tbeir lives to come here, and inamma and < 
I endure them frequentlv.”. < 

“Ves, my dcar,” said the sister, as she rose and 5 
adjusted her rich cachemere belore a rairror; “you l 
have a tasto for sacriticcs which I never possessed. ? 
So yon musí come and help ine with my forlornities, ? 
while I leave you the full enjovment of yours.” ^ 
“A taste for sacrifico»,” thought Margaret,after the > 
door closed behind her sister, and she was forced to £ 
listen to a long tirade froin her mother about being > 
“so unkind and disobliging.” “It is a strange taste ^ 
enornrh; but strange as it is, I must reallv have it, for $ 
I find it lar easier to tnake a «acrifice quiclly, than to ^ 
struggle against it and be obliged to yield at last.” ) 
So after a few more struggles, Margaret guve up > 
the efl'ort as uaeless. ) 


It was some eirhteen months from the time we S 
have spoken of, when Mrs. Walsiugham might one l 
morning have been seen hurrying down the Street \ 
loward the house of her eldest brother, ata pace very $ 
ditTerent from the slow and matured tread usual to ; 
that fushionable lady. Her face too looked llushed ( 
and agilatcd; and it was evident somelhing had oc- ? 
curred to disturb her equnniimty- ? 

“Are you engaged, William?” she asked, as she - 
put her head inside the oilice-door, and saw her bro- ? 
ther busy writing. j 

“Come in, Julia,” he replied; “more of the oíd ) 
story, I suppose. Caroline left me but hall'an hour ( 
ago in no pleasant humor, and I seo you have como > 
in much the same framo of mind. I belicve a bomb > 
shell might have burst in the midst of us withoul > 
causing half tho commotion our quiet Margaret has ^ 
occasioned, bv doing as most women do when they í 
have a trood cliance.” ) 

“And you encourage and uphold her in taking this > 
foolish step, and have really persuaded my father to ; 
consent to it?” ? 

“I have actually been guilty of that unpardonable j 
sin. I promised Mr. Gordon my intluence some time ^ 
ago, and now hope to atone in some degree for the < 
wicked part I belore took against hiiu, foolish boy j 
that 1 then was. Margaret too has opened her heart < 
to me, and irreparable as i» her loes to us all, I adviae ' 
Yol. XIII.—9 


I her to marry the man who has always possessed her 
affection.” 

“Always! William, what are you insinualing when 
the man lias had a wife in the meantiine? And this, 
I suppose, is an excuse for his addressing her with 
such improper haste; his poor wife scarcely coid in 
her grave—a pretty State of things indeed!” said Julia, 
indnniantly. “Bring the case hume to yourself—what 
would you think if it were my husband who was 
acting so?” 

“If you were such a wife as Mrs. Gordon, I should 
think a year quite long enough to mourn you; she 
was a miserable, ill-tenipered, silly wonian, who it is 
notorious guined her husband by inanumvcnng, and 
then tormenled him to the utmost. Besides Margaret 
will not marry for another year, so the coweiuiuces 
will be strictly observed.” 

“But it is such gross folly in her to leave her com- 
fortable home, where she has nothing to do but to 
piense herself, and undertuko the charge of three 
children—at her age, too, when babits are fixed and 
hard to change. Alt! she will bitterly repent it,” said 
Mrs. Walsiugham, with an aceent that betokeped she 
hoped it would turn out so. 

“Julia,” said her brother, smiling, “ it will surely be 
easier to take care of her own husband and children, 
than of all the husband» and wives and children in our 
fainily, as she has done for the last ten years. When 
was there sickness, or trouble, or any domestic dis- 
comfort in any of our households, that we have not 
turned to Margaret for our most elficient help?—and 
vet you say that pleasing herself is the solo business 
of her lile.” 

“But what will papa and mamma do?—she has 
spoiled them both so entirely tbat they are incapable 
now of taking care of themselves.” 

“Another instance of her selfishness, 1 suppose,” 
said Mr. Clinton. “But happily they are as uncon- 
scious as yourself of their entire dependance on Mar¬ 
garet, and the sooner they and all the rest of us awake 
from it the better.” 

“I am sure she never did so much for me,” said 
Mrs. Wal»ingham. 

“Ñor for Caroline, ñor Harry’s wife, ñor my own 
Marv eilher, I suppose?” 

“They have been rather exigeanle , I allow.” 

“And they allow the same with regurd to you—so 
all of us owe Margaret a hitherto unacknowledged 
debt, which we musí now repay by permittiug her to 
l>e hnppv in the way she prefer».” 

But this was a conclusión Mrs. Walsiugham would 
by no means consent to. Margaret haji so long givea 
up all her own prcferences, that now the common 
right of deciding what was best for her own happi- 
ness was considered a positive infnngeinent upon the 
rights of olhers, and but for the support of her eldest 
brother she might again have been forced to yield to 
the clamor raised by her familv. 

It was but a short time before that Margaret had, 
by an apparent chance, been thrown with the lovor 
of her early youth, who, within little more than a 
vear, had been set free by the hand of death from a 
wife he could neither love ñor respect. During his 
unfort uñate mam age he had more than once looked 
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back with anguish upon the happiness his cruel fnte < and comfort she has enjoyed here,” was Mr». Clinton’s 
scemed to ha ve dcnied hiin; and now that he was > moen,after the collation which followed theceremony 
again free, he determined upon a desperate cfl'ort to < was over, the company dispersed, and the bride and 
reverse her stern decree. Though still an iuhabitant > bridrgroom had departed on their bridal tour. 

«»f the same town, he had scarcely seon Margare!? “¡áuch an easy lile as she lias led with nothinp in the 
since their bitter pnrting, and when they aarain met ) world to trouble her,” sished Caroline, who thoupht 
both were chanped. The ardcnt, impetuous youlh , ihe only trial of humanity was a drunken husband. 
had become the earnest, thouvhtful, subdued man, on $ “She will know now what trouble really is,” said 
whose broad and intellectual brow sorrow and vexn- ^ Julia, “with three children to look after. Margaret 
lion of spirit had set an impresa even stronger than } has taken a most foolish step—bul she will soon repent 
the hand of time. The blooming, benming, bcaiitiful < it, poor thing,” and the changos were so runp upon 
face of Margaret was now palé and calm—the Hcbe < the triáis Margaret had iu store, that Mra. Clinton 
had changed into the Madonna—but to H«»rnce Gor- < really wept over her daughters imaginary sorrow* 
don’s eyes the Madonna wa 9 the lovelier visión, and < befurc the trio separatcd. 

all the warm tide of his youthful love rushed back ( From this time Margaret took her place beside her 
upon his heart as he gazcd upon it. Mnrsruret fclt < sistcrs in her mothcr’s compassionate regards. For 
her own heart thrill beneath the paze, and the glow < the dilficulties of married lile she had the most intense 
that suffused her palé cheek told Horaee that calm ( commisseration; but that a single woman should ever 
and passionless as she seemed, a spark of fecling for l be either fatipucd or annoyed never seemcd to enter 
himself still lingercd there, and that spark he soon $ her mind. A house, a husband and children were 
found opportunity to fan into a llame, bright and puré $ the preat cares of life; and now that Margaret was 
as had plowed in her youthful bosom. c surrounded by all, she was amused by the sudden 

But ajnidst her new found happiness to whom could ? awakcninp of her molher’s anxiety in her behalf. 
she turn for sympathv?—to none. In her joy as in 1 It was rather a warm morniup, some two yearo 
her sorrow Margaret Clinton was alone. She whose ? after Mnrgaret’s marriage, when she and her husband 
ear and heart liad ever been open to others. felt that \ who had been paying some other visits, stopped as 
thcirs would now be closed to her—that ridiculo and £ usual to see her parents, whose domeslic.circle was 
remonslrance were all that she would meet with when j increased by the addition of Caroline, now a widow, 
she gave them her confulence, and the event proved • and with her four children, an inmate of her father’s 
that she judged them riphtly. ) house. 

There is nothinp harder to overeóme than an un- ^ “Mv dear Margaret,” exclaimed her mother, “how 

founded prejudiee, and this the whole Clinton family ! hot and tired you look!—sit here in this cool place, 
had cherished against Horaee Gordon. It had been ' and put this footstool under your feet. Tako off your 
taken up in his youth when they considercd his ud- j bonnet and mantilla,” she added, assistinp her to re- 
dressing Margaret an unwarrantable presmnption; < move them. “Stay, my love, you must have a fan— 
and now in his malurity when his worth and tulenls 5 thorc were two here a little whileago, bul some of the 
had won him the respcct of all beside, they presisled \ children must have taken them up stairs—wait a mCl¬ 
in the same assertion, and not all tho reasoninps of her ( ment and I will bring you one,” and unheeding Mar- 
cldest brother. ñor Marcuret’s own penlle pleadintr» : garet’s remonstrances, Mrs. Clinton ran up stairawith 
could persuade them to view the matter in a dill'orent < the nctivityof apiri; and durinp the whole of the visit 
light. Had thcybascd their opposilion on the grouud ; she bustlcdaboutwaitinguponherdaughterasthough 
of the loss she would be to them. the tlattenng uncí ion £ «he were a princesa. 

might have been some balín to the wounds that thev ? As they wnlked toward their home, Margaret ob- 
inflicted; but Margaret had not the satisfaction of ? served to her husband—“Time’s changos are most 
having a single acknowledgment of pnst sacrilices > wondcrful!—who would have thought a lew years ago 
amid the terrifying toil of those in store for her as a > that momma would ever be so voung and active?” 
wife and stepmother. ? “Circumstanccs change us even more than time,” 

Still Margaret stood firm. Her parents had con- > was his rcplv; “your marriage, Margaret, has been a 
sented, reluctantly enough it must be owned; and as > real blessingto your family. Look how they have all 
her engagement was to last a year, she hoped in the S i m pro ved since you left them to their own resources. 
course of it to soften opposilion, and to render her > Julia has become quite domestic and industrious. 
prcscnce lesa ryecessary to those around her. But < Fanny and Mary can sew, and shop, and nurse their 
until her very wedding day things coiitinucd in the j children themselves. Your faiher can butter his own 
same strain. Her parents were as helpless. her family < mulfins, and put on his own slippers; and your mo¬ 
as exacting as before. Caroline’s husband was more < ther’s energies are now kept in constan! exercise by 
troublesome than ever; and Julia, and Fanny, and í Caroline and her children, and her faculties have de- 
Mary had always some domestic comforts or dis- ( velojied accordingly.” 

comforts that she was expected either to provide or <¡ “True,” said Mnrgaret. “Caroline, the other dav, 
to alleviate, so that few and far lietween were the J was giving me an instance of it, and savs she has in- 
hours in which she could enjoy her lover’s societv, j vented a new systcm of monemonics. Maimna has 
or devote herself to gaining the allcctions of the little < always been in the habit of leaving her speetneles, 
family of which she was so soon to assume the con- - and keys, and knitling about, and I used to waste 
trol. < many an hoiur in wandei ing through the house in 

“Poor Margaret! how she will misa all the quietness > scarch of them. Now, when she has lost anything, 



Carry proponed to ring the bcll and send a servant in ¡ cate dress to pieces with their boisterous affection. 
scarch of thein. Mainina, who never conld bear that, ] “ And she,” he added, nfler listening for a moment to 
always saya she will go herself, which Caroline lets > the various demanda his children were making upon 
her do. It is wonderful, she savs, how her memory ] her, “it is very evidenl was born to be imposed on.” 
is improved by this exercise. But it is very seliish in ? “Ah, Ilorace,” said his wife, as she placed her 
Carry.” c liand in his and pres>cd the golden ringlets of his 

“There is but one membcr of your fathcr’s family ' younsrest darling to her heart—“it is sweet to be im- 
who is not selfish,” said Mr. Gordon, as they entered \ j>osed on by those \vc love.” 

their own house, and a troup of noisy children carne ^ “Spokcn like a truc woman!” exclaimcd Horace, 
rushing to meet them, almost teariug Margaret’s deli- • laughing—“spoken like a true woman!” 
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BY KATE SUT1ÍEULAND. 


Kate Darli.noton was a bclle and a beauty; and £ Suddenly, Edwin awoke to a full realizalion of the 
had, as might be supposed, not a fewadmirers. Some ¡ fact that Kate was to him more than a gentle friend 
were attracted by her person; somc by her winning i or a eweet sister. From that moment, he became 
manners, and not a few by the weallh of her family. > reserved in his intercourse witli her; and, after a short 
But thoughswcet Kate was both a belle and a beauty, > time, firmly made up his mind that it was his duty to 
she was a shrewd, clear seeing girl, and had far more j retire from the family of his benefuctor. The thought 
penetration inlo character than belles and beauties are j of endeavoring to win the heart of the bcautiful girl, 
generally thought to possess. For the whole tribe of S whom he had always loved as a sister, and now 
American dandies, with their disíiguring mouslaches j almost worshipped, was not for a moment entertained. 
and imperials, she had a most liearty contempt. Ilair 1 To him there would ha ve been so mtich of ingratitude 
never made up, with her, for the lack of brains. j in this, and so much that involved a base violation of 
But, as she was an hciress in expectaney, and j Mr. Darlington’s confidence, that he would have suf- 
moved in the most fashionablc society, and was, < fered anything rather than be guilty of such an act. 
with all, a gay and sprightly girl, Kate, as a natural < But, he could not lea ve the home where he had 
consequence, drew nround her the gilded moths of < been so kindly regnrded for years, without offering 
society, not a few of whom got their wings scorched, > some reason that would be satisfactorv. The true 
on approaching too near. c reason, lie could not, of coursc, give. After looking 

Many aspired to be lovers, and some, more ardent ? at the subject in various lights, and debating it lor 
than the rest, boldly pressed forward and claimed her ? a long time, Edwin could see no way in which he 
liatid. But Kate did not believe in the doctrine that ) could withdraw from the family of Mr. Darlington, 
love begets love in all cases. Were this so, it was ? without betraying his secret, unless he were to leave 
olear that she would have to love half a dozen, for at < the cily at the same time. He, thereíore, sought and 
least that numl>er carne kneeling to her with their ( obtained the situation of super-cargo in a vessel load- 
hcarts in their hands. j ing for Valparaíso. 

Mr. Darlington was amerchant. Among his elerks > When Edwin announccd this fact to Mr. Darling- 
was the son of an oíd friend, who, in dying some > ton,tho merchantwasgreatlysurprised,and appeared 
years before, had earncstly solicited him to have some ) hurt that the young man should take such a step wilh- 
carc over the lad, who at his dealh, would become > out a word of consultation with him. Edwin tried to 
friendless. In accordance with this last request, Mr. | to explain; but, as he had to conceal the real truth, 
Darlington took the boy into his countingroom; nnd, j his cxplanation rather tended to makc things appear 
in order that he might, with more lklelity, redeem his ( worse than better. 

promise to the dying father, also received him into j Kate heard the announcement with no lesssurprise 
his family. j than her father. The thing was so sudden, so un- 

Edwin Lee proved himself not ungrateful for the j looked for, and, moreover, so uncalled for, that she 
kindness. In a few years he became one of Mr. < could not understand it. In order to take away any 
Darlington’s most active, trustworthy and intelligcnt j pecuniary reason for the step he was about to take, 
elerks; while his kind, modest, gentlemanly deport- < Mr. Darlington, after holding a long conversaron 
ment at home, won the favor and confidence of all ( with Edwin, made him offers far more advantageous 
the family. With Edwin, Kate grew up as with a ( ihan his proposed expedi'.ion could be tohim, viewed 
brother. Their intercourse was of the most frank ( in any light. But he made them in vain. Edwin 
and confiding character. j acknowledged the kindness, in the warmest terms, 

But there carne, at last, a change. Kate, from a ? but remained firm in his purpose to sail with the 
graceful, sweet-tempered, affectionate girl, stcpped ) vessel. 

forth almost in a day, it seerned to Edwin, a full £ “Why will you go away and leave us, Edwin?” 
grown, lovclv womnn, into whose eyes he could not í said Kate, one evening when tliey happened to be 
look as stcadil^ as before, and on whose beautiful ) alone, about two weeks before his expected depar- 
face he could no longcr gaze with the cnlinness of j ture. “I do think it very strange!” 
l'ecling he had until now enjoyed. ; Edwin had avoided, as much as possible, being 

For awhile, Edwin could not understand the reason j alone with Kate, a fact which the observant maiden 
of this change. líate was the same to him; and yet ¡ had not failed to notice. Their being alone now was 
not the same. There was no distance—no reserve j from accident rather than design on his part. 
on her part; and yet, when he carne into her prc- i “I think it right for me to go, Kate,” the young 
sencc, be felt his heart beat more quicklv; and when í man replied, as calmly as it was possible for him to 
she looked him steadily in the face, his eves would speak under the circumstances. “And when I think 
droop, involunlarily, bencaih her gaze. ' it right lo do a thing, I never hesitate or look back.” 
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“Y'ou have a renson for going, of course. Why 
then not tell ¡l frnnkly? Are we not all your friends?” 

Edwin was silent, and his eyes rested upon thc 
(loor, while a deepcr ílush than usual was upon his 
fuco. Iva te looked at him ñzcdly. Suddenly a new 
iliotight (lashed through her mind, and the color on 
Iter own cheeks grew wnrmer. Her voico from that 
moment was lower and more tender; and her eyes, 
as she conversed wilh the young man, were never a 
moment Irom his tace. As for him, his embarrass- 
ment in her prescnce was never more complete, and 
he betrayed the secret that was in his heart even 
while he felt the most earnest to conceal it. Con- 
«cious of this, he cxciiscd himself and retired as soon 
as it was possible to do so. 

Kate sat thouglitful for some time afler he had left. 
Then rising up, sho went with a firra step to her 
father’s room. 

“I have found out,” she raid, spcaking with great 
self romposure, “the reason why Edwin persists in 
going away.” 

“Ah! What is the reason, Kate? I would give 
much to know.” 

“IIc is in love,” rcplied Kate, promptly. 

“ In love! How do you know that?” 

“I made the discovery to-night.” 

“Love shotild kecp him at home, not drive him 
away,” snid Mr. Darlington. 

“But he loves hopclessly,” returned the maiden. 
“He is poor, and the object of his regard belongs to 
a weallhy family.” 

“And her friends will have nothing to do with 
him.” 

“I am not so sure of that. But he formed an ac* 
quaintance with the young lady undcr circumstances 
that would make it mean, in his eyes, to urge any 
claims upon her regard.” 

“Then honor as well as love takes him away.” 

“Honor in fact; not love. Love would make him 
stav,” replicd the maiden with a sparkling eye, and 
something of proud elevation in the tones of her 
voice. 

A faint suspicion of the trutli now carne slealing on 
the mind of Mr. Darlington. 

Does the lady know of his preference for her?” 
he asked. 

“Not through any word or act of his, designed to 
communicate a knowledgc of the fact,” replied Kate, 
her eyes falliug under the earnest look bent upon her 
by Mr. Darlington. 

“lias he made yon his confuíante?” 

“No, sir. I doubt if thc secret has ever passed his 
lips.” Kate’s face was beginningtocrimson,but she 
drove back the tell-tale blood with a strong eflbrt of 
thc will. 

“Then how carne you possessed of it?” inquired 
the father. 

The blood carne back to her face with a rush, and 
she bent her head so that her dark glossy curls fell 
over and partly concealed it. In a moment or two 
she liad regained her self-posscssion, and looking up, 
she answered. 

“ Sccrets likc this do not always need oral or wrilten 
¡anguage to make thein known. Enough, father, that 


I I have discovered the fact that his heart is deeply 
imbued with a passion for one who knows well his 
virtues—his puré, true heart—his manly sense of 
honor; with a passion for ono who has looked upon 
him till now as a brother, but who henccforth raust 
regard him with a diflerent and higher feeling.” 

Kate’s voice trembled. As she uttered the last few 
words. she lost control of herself, and bent forward 
and hid her face upon her father’s arm. 

I Mr. Darlington, as might well be supposed, was 
taken altogether by surprise at so unexpected an an- 
nouncemcnt. The languago used by his daughtcr 
needed no interpretation. She was the maiden be- 
lovcd by his clerk. 

“Kate,” said he, after a moment or two of hurried 
reflection, “this is a very serious matter. Edwin is 

only a poor clerk, and you-” 

“And 1”—snid Kate, rising up, and taking the 
words from her father—“and I am the dnughter of a 
man who can appreciate wliat is excellcnt in even 
< those who are humblest in the eyes of thc world. 
] Father, is not Edwin far superior to the artificial 
2 men who fiutter around every young lady who 
< now makes her appearance in the circle where we 
( move? Knowing him as you do, I am sure you will 

! say yes.” 

“But, Kate-” 

“Father, don’t let us argüe this point. Do yon 
want Edwin to go away?” And the young girl Inid 
her hand upon her parent, and looked him in the 
face with unresisting aíTection. 

“No, dear; I certainly don’t wish him to go.” 
“Ñor do I,” returned the maiden, as she lenned 
forward agnin, and laid her face upon his arm. In a 
liltle while she aróse, and, with her countenance 
turned partly away, said— 

“Tell him not to go. father-” 

And with these words she retired from the room. 
ün the next evening, as Edwin was sitting alone in 
one of the drawing-rooms, thinking on the long night 
of absence that awaited him, Mr. Darlington carne in, 
accompanied by Kate. They seated themselves near 
the young man, who showed some sense of embar- 
rassment. There was no suspense, however, for Mr. 
Darlington said— 

“Edwin, we none of us wish you to go away. 
You know that I have urged every considcration in 
my power, and now I have consented to unite with 
Kate in renewing a request for you to remain. Up to 
this lime, you have declined giving a satisfactory 
reason for your sudden resolution to leave; but a 
reason is due to us—to me in particular—and I now 
most earnestly conjure you to give it.” 

The young man at this becamc greatly agitated, 
but did not venturo to mnke areply. 

“You are still silent on the subject,” Baid Mr. Dar¬ 
lington. 

“He will not go, father,” said Kate, in a tender, 
appealing voice. “I know he will not go. We 
cannot let him go. Kinder friends he will not ílnd 
nnywhere than he has here. And we shall miss 
him from our home circle. There will be a vacant 
place at our board. Will you be happier away, Ed¬ 
win?” 




The last sentence was uttered in a tone of sisterly . She hnd a supercargo on board; but bis ñame was 
afl'ection. < not Edwin Lee. 

“Happier!” exclaimed the young man, thrown off < Fashionable people were greatly surprised when 
his guard. “Happier! 1 shall be wretched while \ the beautiful Kate Darlington married her father’s 
awav.” < clerk; and moustached dandies curled their lip, but it 

“Then why go?” returned Kate, tenderly. j mattered not to Kate. She had married a man in 

At thia stage of afTaira, Mr. Darlington got up, and t whose worth, afleclion, and manliness of cbaracter, 
retired; and wc think we had as well retire with the s she could repose a rational conñdence. If not a 
reader. s fashionable, she was a bappy wife. 

The good ship “Leonora” sailed in about ten days. 
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“Why are you so sad, dear Mabel?” * trliinpscs of frecdom and hope to his yearninir wud 

“I feel as if ibis were thc lasl eveninsr we should • Droams of fiiture liappincs* stole over ihe heart of 
evcr spend togelhor. Harry, a long, long time musí > .Mal»ei as she retired to rest that nisrlit, and slie 

elapse before we meet again. < slept sweetly even tliongh she knew tliat thc comimr 

“Pshaw!" said Mr. Delafield: “you are so de- t morrow wonld parí her from the ene she loved so 
sponding it is enough to discourage me. Mabel—a < ferventlv. In her dreanis she overleaped thc inotiílis 
wife sliould nlwuys encourage her husband by a t whieh were to sepárate theni, nnd in the reunión 
cheerful spirit.” r forgol (lie past witli nll its doubts and dreatny loar*. 

“I wonld like to do so, dear Ilarry,” and shc laid $ W'hat a scenc would Ibis fair and bcuutiliil World 

One arm timidly around his ncck, and looked earnestly t exhibit if hope were ílxedl—if the nielodv of lier 
in his face, “lint indeed 1 caiinot be cheerful to-nicht > voiee were no Ion cor heard. and the gleaming of her 
—ray heart will have its way—I cannot control it. A £ wines were baníshod forever! 

sad and fearful prosentiinent tells uie we shall part The rnorrow carne, and with it thc dreaded parting 
to-morrow forever.” < —the sad and silent tarewell. With hiirh and nrdenl 

“Presentiment! What folly.” { ho|ios Delafield slartcd for tlie West—there he ex- 

“It may be folly, but if I loved you Icss thc pre- \ peeted to reguin the fortune he liad lost—to fullil Lis 
sentiment would not have fixed ilself in my heart ” \ dreatns of worldlv ambition, nnd be satistied. 

“Have done with tliis nonsense, Mabel—I cannot > Sonic weeks passed a way, nnd then carne a coid 
endure it—you have given me the vapora alreadv,” ' and eareless letter to Mabel Delalield, tellinsr of anti- 
and Mr. Delafield left his seat, nnd walked with im- S cipatcd suceess. but not one abusión to the past, ñor 
patient stops backward and lorward, imillering lo í a hope of liiture happinesa with her. lie spoke not 
hitnself aboul the folly and superstition of women. J of relurning ñor of sendinsr for her—and vet, even 
Mrs. Delafield remained silent. She knew her hus- \ wliile the burning tears were streaming down her 
band's temper too well to attempt to dislurb liiin. but < eheeks. she hoped on nnd dreamed of happier dav«. 
her thoughls were sad and bitter. She thoucht of her < Shc “hoped acainst hope,” nnd persiiaded her heart 
appareiillv happy marriugc season five years before—^ iuto the beliof lliat cate and anxiety were preyiug 
of howardently her husband seemed to love her then, ; on his mind. and for a litlle wliile had swallowed 
how careful he was to note her cvery wnnt, nnd re- l up allection—but a ¡ruin it would uppcar retined and 
gnrd her slichtest wish. Huí he was chanced—liis < purilied by absenee and trial. 

inanner was coid and reserved—he liad elosed the < Failhliil to lier own love she wroto a lorie: nnd 
sanctuary of his heart agairist her. When she spoke ^ tender letter in return—she encoiiraged iiim to per¬ 
ol' it he listened unwillingly, and gave as excuses his ( severe in his bnsiness: assured lmn of her own un- 
manv cares and anxieties. Shc knew that much of í wavering ullbetion. and looked joyfully lorward to 
tliis was true, for the richcs that were theirs at tlieir > thc time when they should be reunited, and l'onrot all 
unión had taken “lo thcmselvcs wings" and ílown < (xist reverses in Iheir crowning hnppiness. Monlli*, 
away: bul she also knew, as only a woman can > long and wearisome moni lis, rolled on,and no nnswer 
know, that shc was not loved as she had been—as ) carne to her kiiul niul gentle letter. Then Mabel 
she desired to be loved. Then hope whispered geully > found thc truth of tliose benutiful words, that “hope 
that the futuro was not all darle, lliat when this burden } deferred maketh the heart sick." nial she Ihonglit th.it 
of care of whieh he eoniplained so much sliould liavc > any ccrlainty was better than suspense, nnd yet al 
been lifled froin his heart, all would airain lio well. > that certainty there was no meaiis of arrivinir. The 
Delaiiehl was leaning listlessly against the mantel- > roed was broken on whieh she had leaned. and un- 
piccc—his evos fixed on the dccayine tire, when lus i fortunately she had never been taught that there was 
wife rose softly and laid her hand on his arm— l a higlier reliare—a home for the wearv—a rcsttng 
“Forgive me, llarrv, if I have been dull and unin- v place for tlie broken heart. 

Jeresting. You know I would do anything to make s A year passed heavilv on. and no tidings carne to 
you happy.” < Mrs. Delafield of her husband, and she gave hnn np 

An unusual softness stole over the features of Mr. \ as dend. Her heart told her that the grave alone eould 
Delafield as he returned his wifo's caress, and he said | raise a barrier betweeti her and the husband she liad 
kindlv—• f loved so tenderly. Hut there were those even among 

“Brighler days may come to ns yet, Mabel. Cheer < her dearest fi iends who thought very ditlercnlly—wbo 
up, and let ub hope for the best.” \ while they did cverything that kindness eould díctate 

Those lew kind words were like the sunliirht j for Mabel, lioped that Delafield would never return. 
Ureaminir through some prisoner's bars, carrying i iscven years passed away, and with thcm the dearest 
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and kindest of Mrs. Delafield’s friends, and now she 
besan to look arouud her for supporl—that suppori 
must be made by her own eflbrts. 

The West ollered a broader lield for exertion thnn 
anv oí her part of the country. and ihither she deter- 
Uimed to yo 11er spirit had bcen ehastened and pur j- 
íied by sorrow—thc oshes of aflbetion wcre coid on 
the aliar piare of her heart—Ihey conld never l>c umtin 
reluincd, and in tlieir place a dame had hccn kindled, 
puré and holy, iiuleed, bconnse it was born of thc 
spirit which pervades all thinys lieaulifiil and yood. 
t'lie had Icarned to look lbrward to a rock that can 
never be broken—to “on inhcrilnncc that fudeth not 
nway,” bnt sad and lonclv she could not he!p but Icol 
as »hc leit thc home of her happy chíldhood to seck 
a now one ainony stranaer:». Her Ufe had hecn sjient 
amo»? thosc who knew her, and loukcd apon her 
fuoU* with kindiies-s— thn/ knew that the error» she 
commilted were not prompted by the heart—her faults 
Werc on!y like mote» in thc suiibeatn. 

After a comfortahlo joumey, Mabcl fonnd herself 

in tlie hospitable citv of L—-, and there first fdt 

how ea«ily wounded i» the stramrer’s heart. But 
Jlal>el had a way of stcaliny quietly into propio'» 
heart» before Ihey knew it, and a warin circlo of 
fiiend» was soon formed nronrid her, so thnt thmnch 
thoir ínflnenre, nnd by their nid she opened a scliool, 
and soon had the píeosme of acoiny it well fillcd with 
happy faces. A yrar passed by, nnd Mrs. Dclafieid 
wt»s comparativclv happy in duing her duty, and 
Ihereby proservin? a yood conscicncn. 

One briyht nnd siumy mornin? one of her favorite 
piipiis brotiyht a visitor, a titile srirl of seven summers. 
The ehild was moro than usual! y beaiitifnl, and Mrs. 
Delalield, attracted by her appearance, called her to 
her sido. As she t<»ok the child’s liand, nnd parted 
thc hixurisint curls from the ojien lirow. her oyes in- 
voluntarily wandered toa locket of yold which con- 
fined n ha ir necklace nronnd the ehild'» nrek. A 
palones» like that of death eamo over her featurc», 
nnd slie trembled in everv liinb, bul bya strony ellíirt 
of will she snppresscd the shriek of surprise which 
ari'se to her lip«, and said cahnly a» she ccmld to her 
favorite—“A alas» of water, drar Mary, I atn quite 
sirle. M The water was broucht qniekly, and puttiny 
a-iíle the anxious children who crowded uronnd her, 
she drew tho sfmnycr ehild toward liar, nnd snid 
kindly—“Allow me to lonk nt your pretfv luekel.” 

Thn ehild was plea«od with the atteution, and nn- 
c!a*p¡ny it hastilv Inid it in her hamR 

“Can it be possible?" thonyht Mabcl, as she cx- 
amimtl it: “this certainly was once mv own!” 

“Who pmve yon Ubis locket, my ehild?” nskcd 
Mrs. Delalield. faintly. 

“My father—dear. yood father,” replied thc ehild, 
in deliyht. 

“ What is yotir ñame?” 

“Mabel Delaficld.” 

“Mnlicl Delaficld!—why that is roy ñame!'* and 
Mabcl gasped for breath, bnt she was detcnuined to 
go on and solve the mystery if possible. 

“How oíd are yon, Mabel?” 

“Peven years o!d in June—and this is Jane, I 
declare.” 


"Have you always lived here?” 

“Yes, I was born here.” 

“And your ñamo i» Mabel Delalield!” 

“Yes! i» it n pretty ñame?—why do you ask?” 

“Why it i» stranye!” and Mabel tried to speak 
carclessly, “that you should have my ñame.” 

“ You will love me now beca use I am your name- 
sakc,” said tho chdd, as she put her face cióse to 
Mrs. Delalield'», and looked into her eyes camcstly. 

There was somethiny in that look tliat went to 
Mabel’» soul, and reminded her of Delalield as he 
was wont to look on her in nioments of tenderness. 
She pres-sed her lips on thc forehead of the innoccnt 
ehild, niul «trove to speak in a strauly voice 

“Can you icll me where your father lived before 
he carne to ihis citv?" 

“In New York.” 

Mubcl srroaned aloud, hut, tnkiny up the necklace, 
she cla«j>cd it on the child’s neck, and said, scarcely 
thinkiny of what she spoke—“And the hair, whose 
soft. ylossy hair is this? Is it your mother’s?” 

“Oh! no, it is a lady’» who lives awav in New 
York—she ya ve it to j>aj>a with this locket!” 

“And her ñame—was what?” demanded Mabcl, 
eatrerly. 

“Mabel Delaficld too—that makes three Mabel 
Dclnfields,” and the ehild lauyhcd merrily. 

Bnt poor Mabel did not hear the laugh—she onty 
heard the word» thnt had carried conviction of the 
imwclcomo truth to her trustiny heart. She had 
fninted. and n tony time elapsed, notwithslanding the 
kind efibrts of friends, before Mabel showed a siyn 
of Ufe. The school was dismissed; and thc innocent 
little Mabel had no idea of the mischief she had un- 
consciousty wrouyht. 

And now, kind reader, let me transport you to a 
fine lookiny houso in the same yood city of — — —. 
In the jxirlor sita líenry Delalield, intent on reading 
the morniny j>aj»ir. Near him, in fashionable attirc, 
sil» a lady youtty and bcitutifui, rcynrdiny him with 
un interost which nolhiny but love could créale. 

“Do lav asido that paper, Harry, and yo with me: 
I have boen waiting this half hour,” said the lady, 
so: ticwluit imjmtiently. 

“Where was it you wished to yo, Emily?” asked 
Delaficld, in nn alisiracted manner. 

“To sce this Mrs. Delalield aboat sending Mabel 
to school.” 

“I thnuyht yon did send her this mominy!” 

“Oh! I let her yo with Mary Palmer just to seo 
how she’d like it, and told her wc’d follow directly. 
I hear so much of this Mrs. Dclafield’s school that I 
Ihink il would be better for us to send Mnbel there. 
By ihc way, I Ihink, Delafield’s getting to be quite a 
comino» ñame.” 

“Po it i». Did you cver hear this lady’s christian 
líame?” 

“ No I «lid not. But why do you ask?” 

“Mere enriosity—that’a all!” and Delalield shud- 
dered ¡nwardly. 

“ You surelvdon’t ihink it can be your cousin Mabel, 
Harry. I do believe I should be jealous of her!” 

“ What nonsense, Emily. Do you think mjr cousin 
would be bcre and I not know it?” 
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“Such a thing migfat be—but I ha ve ha If a mind 
to be jealous of her auyhow—you called bor ñame so 
citen in your dream» last night.” 

“Did I?” asked Delufield, much coníused, but then 
recovermg hiuiself, be added, ‘‘but it was my own 
little Mabcl I was calling, Einily: and bere she come» 
now,” and Mabel carne running iu out of brualk, and 
exclaiming— 

“Oh! pupa, 1 found anothor Mabcl Delafield!” 

Botb falker and inother looked surprised, but sura- 
moning his courage, Delatíeld asked— g 

“ Where did you find tbis woman, my child?” 

“ She is tbe lady tbat tcacbes sebool—I love ker so 
much.” 

“11oíd you,” said Mrs. Dclafield. playfully, “that 
it might be your cousin Mabcl, and 1 suspect it is— 
but what brought you homc, Mabel Iho tliird?” 

“Mrs. Delutield was so sick—she fainted—and 
papa! she tkought ibis locket and bair so beautiful— 
she took it off my neck and looked at it for a loag 
time.” 

Delafield was rooted to the spot—the raystery was 
solved—he knew that bis deserted wife was near 
him—he alone guessed the conncction betwoen tho 
fainting fit and tho lockct. But Dclafícld hnd gone 
loo far in crime to permit this to crusli him without 
a struggle, and, gatbering up all his eflrontery, he 
profossed to believe tbat tbe lady in question was 
his cousin, who, for soine inexplicable cause, had 
not warned him of her arrival. 

We are always ready to be led by onr own wishes, 
Ihercfore Einily did not doubt the truth of Delatíeld, 
«ven thougk she thought it straoge that he should 
evince so much feeiiug on the subject, but whatever 
her feúra wero tbey were sooned caliued by tbe 
careases of her husbaud. Life had becn but as a 
suramer’s day to Emilv; no cloud bad darkened it, 
and the one now looming above tbe horizon might 
pass on without destroymg its brightncss Thus 
thought Delatíeld as his wife and child sat besido 
him in unshakcn confidcncc. 

“Well,” said Emilv, “we must cali on this consin 
of vours, dcar Ilarry, immediately: and why not 
now?” 

“Is Mrs. Delaficld papa’s cousin?—say, tnamtna, 
may I not go too?” 

“Be quiet, Mabcl,” said Delañeld, and then tuming 
to Emily: “I must first go mvsclf. Mabel is very 
proud, and she must have soine cause for acting iu 
this way.” 

“Well! I don’t likc proud woinen, and I shall not 
like her, I am sure.” 

“Yes, you will,” joined in little Mabcl, "you can ? t 
help but loving her—everybody lovcs her.” 

“Sometime to-day,” and Dclafield rose and took 
his hat, “I shall cali and sec her.” With a trnmbling 
heart, and a conscience that gcwded him alrnost to 
madness, he lefl his happy and contiding wil'c, and 
walked on, on, he cared not whither: but at last, as 
if his steps were impelled by sume sccret form, he 
found himself in front of Mrs. Dclaficld's seminary. 
He aseen ed the steps, and rang the bcll with a trem- 
bling hand—a servant obevod the sutnmons, and he 1 
«sked—“Can I see Mrs. Delafield?” 


“She is not well: but walk in, and I will sec!” 

Whilc waiting for the servant’a retura ihe mámenla 
were as hours, for he fclt that everylhing dear to him 
in lite depended on this interview. The servant re* 
turned and required bis uuinc—his agilation was in¬ 
tense as ho prusented his card, but he observed—“I 
should liave tliousht of this beforo.” 

Mrs. Delatíeld had, in some meas tire, reguined her 
composure, and, though still palé and agitated, she 
was sitting up when the servant brought her the card, 
as her eyes ícll lipón the ñame she had dearly loved, 
she spraug convulsively to her feet, and exclaimcd— 
“Harry Delatíeld!” and then ashatued of exposiug 
her feelings to the servant, she sank into her chair, 
and said—“Ask him to walk up.” 

“Hrre/ to your own rooin, madam?” inquired the 
servant. 

“ Yes, herc—he is a relation—a particular friend.” 

As the servant left the rootn, she clnsped her hands 
over her face, and said—“The biitercst eneiny I ever 
had. Forsakc me not now, my Ileavenly Faiher, but 
direct me in tliis trial!” The door opened, but Mabel 
did not look up—she fclt that Delaficld stood bel'ore 
her as she said— 

“Be scated, sir, nnd teil mo the cause of this vtsit.” 

“ Mabcl—I know not—wlial to say.” 

“Then why como to disturb my pcacc? What do 
you dcsire?’ 

“ Your forbcnrance—your forgiveness!” 

“My forgiveuess you have—my forbearance you 
do not deserve.” 

“ You bave ceased to love me, Mabcl.” 

“Daré you upbraid me with not loving you?” and 
her form towered; her evos dilatad, and siie looked 
on him for the first time—but his eyes refusod to meet 
hers. “Ilarrv Delaliehl! love is extinguished iu 
my heart forever: but I can have compossion on 
your innocent child—on the unfortunato woman 
whom you cali your wife. I would not have her 
stiíicr the rnisery—the wretchcdness you have made 
mo fcel—but yon, you —what do you not deserve?” 

“llave merey, Mabel—do not deatroy tkeir hap- 
piness—do not expose ine to ruin.” 

“I know wliat you would ask, Delafield—you 
would ask mo to bear my wrongs in silcuce—to 
bury üiem in the ashes of my love for the sake of 
otlicrs—that their happiness be not destroyed—but 
how can this be?—for whom docs your wife takc 
me?” 

“For my cousin,” and his lips quivered in agony. 

For a minute Mabel was confouudcd by his impu- 
dence, and contcmpt sealcd her lips, but rcooveriug, 
sbc said— 

t 

“Lct it be so, then—but remember it is for the sake 
of thrm —not for your sake üiat I withbold you froin 
justiee—nnd roe must nevt.r metí, again 

“How can I cxplain that?” 

“In anv wnyyou like—Iwill not contnidict you 
To your wife and child I will be a friend—to you as 
one dead—and now lcave me—I would be alone, and 
mny God forgive yon as I do now!” 

Overeóme by her liigh-wrought feelings, she sank 
baok in her chair and elosed her eyes. 

“Mabcl! farewell!” 
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She did not speak: and he passcd to the door, ^ bosom forcvcr. She dreamed not of the sacrifico 
as he oponed it, he said—“May Heaven bless you, ) mado for her and her child. And wliat were the 
Mabel. Will you not say farewell? One word?” 5 feelings of Dclafield as he gazed on the inanimalc 
But Mabel moved not: and he went out thinking > form which had so often rested in his own bosorn 
how strange it was that she who had once loved liiin > He tliought of her never-tiring kindness—of her pu¬ 
so fondly should have changed so much. i tience and gentle forbearance, und ubove all of tho 

When, nfter some time, the servant entered the i sacriíicc she madc of her own bfe. But there was j 
apartment, Mabel was still sitling as Delalield lel'l j secret jov stolo ovcr his heart as he reflected thai 
her, but the spirit had fled forever. She liad laid i “the dead tell no tales”—that his dangcr was past 
her Ufe as a saerifice on another’s shrine. \ A few days more and Mabel Dclafield was laid in 

It was said that Mrs. Delafield dicd of disenso of j the coid grave. The secret of her sudden death was 
the heart, and no one thought of inquiring what pro- S wrappcd in darkness until all secrets are brought to 
diiced tbe disease. Little did the unconscious Ernily < light, for “then is nothing hid that shall not be ro 
think as she gazed on that face for the first time, now i vealcd.” 
eold and still in death, of the secret buried in that ^ 
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BY mary davenant. 

“ Depend npon it, mv dcar, meril, modcst merit 1 ike , her out of the comer she had cnsconced herself in, 
vonrs will not always be overlookcd, though it may i and I had too much respect for her digriity to ask any 
l>e so at a hall,” was the reply Mrs. Arlington niade \ of tlic beaux to be introduced to her.” 
to a remark of her daughlcr’s,a swcetlv, pretty voung i “I should ha ve died wiih mortification if you had 
girl, who with a languid, desponding air was gnzing > done so, cousin,” said Ellcn, her face flushing with 
into the tire. ^ indignntion. “ f was very unbappy 1 won’t deny 

“What is that yon are saying, annt, abont modest ] while sitling. dance after dance, and seeing olher 
merit?” said a voicc from the oppositc end of the ¡ girls no better looking, ñor better dressed thanmyself, 
room,and a handsome, brilliant lookinggirl rose from \ and that I knew were perfeet dances in their wits, 
the piano, at wliich she had been seated, and carne j with as many partners as they wanted. And I was 
lorward repealing her qnestion, “what was tliat you - antrry with mysclf for being so vcxed at it; and like 
were saving about such an oíd fashioned article? and J Miss Bremer’s poor Pétrea Franks, I tried to philo- 
who is blesscd with it besides iny little consin here, ) sophize apon the folly of the thing with about ihe 
who has enough for a wholc ball-room of bellos?” ] same succcss. Rut I would rather have bcen sitting 
“I was merely coinforting her for the want of j there until now than have had any one dance with 
plcasure she experieneed last cvcniug,” rcplicd Mrs. j me from eharity, or have exposed mysclf to be re- 
Arlinglon, “by telling her she will not always be so j tnarkcd upon as those Miss Finches’ are, one of 
overlookcd, and that her merit will sooner or later be j whom I actnally hcard asking to be introduced to a 
acknowledscd.” | gcntlcinan, who, when the request was made to him, 

•‘Not while she is so very modcst and shy, mv > declined it with a shocking grimace, and IcA the 
dearest annt; not all the merit of all the Ilowards ) ball-room immcdiately. Now was not that too bad 
would be appreeiated in sueli a place as a ball-room, > to sce one of your own sex do?” 
with «mcli a superabundan! stock of modesly as Ellen i “Shocking indeed,” laughed Cccelia, “and aunt 
has. No, no, you niust put your merit in a candle- ) here loolts as if she thought it a fabrication. But 
stick ar.d ele vate it, and not hide it under a bushol if ; diere is a wide diíTcrcnce, my dcar little Nelly, be- 
vou want it to sliinc there, and a liltlc gildmg added | tween such brnzcn vulgarity as this, and the digni- 
to it will do the merit no liaría. Either gold or brass j fied. self-rcspccling composure of mnnner that Iwant 
will do the business, the latter often answcrs as wel! ( to sce in you. You could no more do as they do thaa 
or better than the fonnor.” j you conld be ns awkward, tigly, square shouldered, 

“ You have great plcasure in lalking in this way ond rcd-handed as they are. It is their nature to be 
I know, Cecclia,” said her annt, “and, as a great < vulgar to an extreme, and yours to be too refined and 
bello, I supposc I ouglit not to controvert what yon j sensitive. I do not want you to be pushing, only do 
are saying, but I do not think you have much reason, i not be shrinking—yon shake vour hcad as if it were 
from your own cxpcricnce, lo advócate such doc- i impossiblc to be othcrwisc, but I nod mine, and sav 
trines. Your merit lias not bcen overlooked, and yet ( it niust be ultered, and when I do so, ‘not Jove’s nod 
wc all know it has not bcen elevated by yoursclf.” (. of o!d that sliook the spears,’ as Mrs. Malaprop would 
“That is truc, aunt, that I have not elevated it l say, lias more d cisión in it.” 
mysclf; but then I have done what is prelty much the j “That I know from past expericnce,” said her 
sanie thing in the way of succcss, I have not allowcd ? nunt, smiüng; “I shall never forget the scene in your 
mysclf to be put down; as observation if not expe- í oíd uncle’s room, Cccelia, when be pushed over that 
riencc has tnught me, that once subniit to that and j little meck cousin of yours, who was so patientlyand 
you are a nobody.” j softly rubbing bis gouty feet, bccause you had beaten 

“I never «aw any one who wanted to, or at least > him at chess; and you insisting upon it he should ask 
had the hardihood to try to do so,” rcplicd Mrs. j her pardon, when the poor, tiroid little thing had 
Arlington—“your daims, my dcar Cccelia, aro too ) gathered herself up from the córner where she hnd 
well known and acknowledgcd to attcmpt treating ) rolled, without a word of complaint. Everyonc was 
vou as they would my daughter, with no daims to | frightened at your holdness; but to their atonishment 
either wcalth or fashion.” ( he did it, though cvidently very much provoked. 

“ But at tlie same time of the sanie blood as myself,” s Your decisión there ccrlainly gained its end.” 
said Cccelia, stooping down and kissing her cousin, < “And is a case in point for my argument about 
“and quite as pretty and a great deal better thnn I ( modcst merit. You know that oíd únele, whom 
am, only overstocked with diiiidence and a want of j cvery one was ofraid to contradict or oppose in any 
confidcnce in herself. I ?aw how uncomfortable she j way, who was always to be conqueror in every 
was last night; but no persuasions of mine could draw thing from a gntne of chess upwnrd; would bear 
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contradiction quietly from me because I would not 
subniit to his unreasonable whuns; and ihat very 
scene that ail thought would cost me my fortune, 
doubled it, as the date of the codicil showed, by 
which he left me so much more than the others; 
and poor ¡áally who got the kick, and has bcen his 
paticnt slave for more than a ycar, wa9 rewardcd 
with but a small legacy. And now look at her and 
at me—with forty times iny merit, greatly more 
beautiful and accompli.-hed, and I do not know how 
with many more bushels full of that inward worth 
that passcth show—look at hcr, shc is working her 
life out in her country parsonage, sliut out from ail 
society but that of her young ones and her clergyman 
husband; his merit overlooked as well as hcrs, a 


a bewitching creature. Cecelia was one of those 
favored individuáis upon whom fortune seemcd to 
have lavished all her gifts—a beauty both in form 
and face, with eyes that sparkled with intelligence, 
and a conversalion at once piquant and sensible. 
She was a charm in evervthing she said or did. 
Whether in a gay and sportive mood she flung the 
bright sparkles of her wit around her—or whether 
in a moro sober strain she talkcd with the grave and 
scdate, it wns all done with such grano that young 
and oíd alikc owned the fascination, and felt the in- 
íiuence. An orphan from her cai liest youth, sfte had 
never known the lonclincss of an orphan’s lot, as a 
mothcr’s love had becn supplied by an aunt, who, 
childlcss hcrsclf, doled on Cecelia with an intensity 


mere domestic drudec. While I am sou^ht afterand \ of love that knew no bounds, and that was fully re- 
made much of—because I malee much of myself.” j paid by hcr niecc in rcturn; that she was not spoiled, 
“Too true,” rcplied Alrs. Arlington, “though I be- ; uttcrly ruined by the indulgcnce shc met with, was 
lieve your cotisin is very happy in her way. Not as ^ owing to hcr liaving a fund of good sense that nolhing 
happy as you are, for she lias not the same buoyant j could warp, and a lemper of uncotnmon sw'eetness. 
temperment that makes sunshine for yourself and all ) At the time wo introduce her to our readers she had 
around you. Iler tastos are dillerent—more like my j becn on a visit to somc of her Southern relations, 


Ellen’s herc.” 5 and, on her way to her homc, had staved some time 

“ l’ardon me, auat—Ellen is not like Sally in her < ¡ n l’hiladelphia, with her aunt, Mr?. Arlington, where 
disposition in any way, but in being very ditfídent ) a<5 usual her carecr of belleship had bcen a brilliant 
and not thinking enough of hcrsclf, two traits that s ono ; an .j presented a marked eontrast to that of her 
have been fostered by her own dcar mothcr’s mis- £ C ousin Ellen, who though a beautiful girl, was, from 
takcn notions on femalo edueation. As you sec, $ W ant of contidence in hcrsclf, constantly pushed into 
Ellen was rnortiíied at not being attended lo last \ j} ltí baek-ground by those far hcr inferiors in every 
night, ergo, she would like to be a bolle, which Sally £ qualification of mind and manners, and was fast ac- 
never would—ilion sho would rather die than have \ quiring the horrid ñamo of a forlornity , when her 
a beau dance from charity with her—while Sally l more fortúnate cousin carne to her rescue. 
would have thought only of his kindness and not of \ “Ellen,” said Cecelia to her, on her rcturn from 
her own dignity. No—Ellen is of firmer stufl", and $ th e walk wc left her preparing for, “I have been 
when I have her at homo with inc, see if I do not j thinking about you all this morning, even while my 
bring all her shining qualitics to light, and make a ; handsomc beau, Dr. Gucst, thought I was listening 
great bolle of her.” ^ to his brilliant nolhings with the deepest attention.” 

“Add to that,” said her aunt, “making a match for | “Ah, Cecelia,” said Ellen, “I think the doctor’a 
her with some dashing beau, and I shall say the age £ brilliant nothings, as you cali ihem, all have a mean- 
of miracles has not passed, for one is as fcasible as r ¡ n g- ¡ n them, when addresscd to yon, backed as they 
the other. I am not afraid, howcver, of trusting hcr > ar c by those insinualing looks he so otten gives with 
with you, Cecelia, for all you have such a wild way > them.” 

of talking—you alwavs contrived to bewitch peoplc i “My innoccnt little cousin,” said Cecelia, laughing 
into letting you have your own will froin your oíd ^ hearlily, “do you think I am to be deccived by the 
únele downward. I only wonder you have not long > c hafT this general flirt oflers up as incense to each 
ago been tormented into marry ing some one of your ^ newdivinity? Do you not scc him making the same 
galaxy of beatix, for if I wcre a man I would never \ specches, giving the same looks to one girl after the 
rest until I had tormented you into having me.” > other, if they chance to be the fashion? 'No, no, I 
“Thnnk you, my dear, complimcntary aunt,” said ) am not lo be satisfled with the delris of a heart of 
Cecelia; “and now I must .go and dress for a walk > ten years llirtation. If he dees mean to be in earnest 


with one of my galaxy, as you cali those baehelor 
butterflies that profess to tind me so charming, and 
after all I daré say they think with the oíd song— 

1 ’Tis nat hcr sense, for snre in that 
There’s nuthing mor* than common; 

And all hcr wit is only cliat 
Like any other woman.’ 

I httmbly put some of their devotion down to the 
score of my being a fortune, but the most of it I 
owe to my own assumptíon of superiority, which it 
amuses me to play olí' upon them. I am very sad, 
ain’t I, aunt?— but there is my gcnlleman in waiting, 
and I must go.” 

Well might Mrs. Arlington say that her niece was 


) now, he must take the conscquenees of his previous 
; bad style of manners. But enough of him, and now 
< let me tell you what I mean to do with you.” 

I “That is a very cool way of talking about me, 
\ Cecelia,” said Ellen, brightly; “I am a mere machine 
\ I see in your cstimation—so let me know what is to 
j be done to and with me.” 

“In the first place, you know I presume that your 
mother has promised that I shall take you home with 
me, and once there I mean you to be guided by my 
motives. I shall play Lady Paramount over you, 
which hero I cannot do, as my dear, good aunt, with 
her oíd fashioned, over sensitive feelings of modesty, 
delicacy, etc., is always pulling down in you what I 
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build up. I shall mate a bello oí you—seo if I do i Ce celia wi» in ecstasies at her cousin’a succeao, 
not.” s and at her own fharé in producing it. No yoong 

“Thank you,” said Ellen, curtesying wilh mock \ lady dislikes being admired and making conquesta, 
gravity, “you can work miracles then!” no maller hoW well stored and well balanced her 

“ You may laugh,” said Cecelia, “but I will do it, 5 mind may be, and to love and to be loved is one oí 
and as I ain going homo in a week, you had better l her privileges and happincsses. This loo was added 
begin to mate ready.” \ to Ellen’s triumphs. 

Heleu was not at all sorry to acquiesce in her l But before wc go furlher with our storv, vre tnust 
mother’s decisión, Ihat she should accompany her ¿ tako a peep at Cecclia’s heart and see how all went 
cousin to Boston. She had never been from home, j on there. lOllen had long suspecled tliat one of the 
and she auticipated with girli>h delight the new > most attentive and devoted of her beaux, and who 
ecenes'of plea»ure that awaited there. Further than ; was one of the most agreeablc and inlelligent among 
this she did not look, exeept to laugh heartily at > them, was in real i ly devoted to her cousin, and that 
Cecelia’s plans lor making her a bolle, and turning ^ Cecelia in her heart of hearts preferred hiin to every 
the grub she persisted in thinking herself into the ) other. Sho had noticed that iindcr all her gaiety of 
butterfly her cousin wisljed to make of her. Before j manner, and with all her apparent lightness of heart, 
they left home, howcver, Ellen proved that if she j she conccalcd sume trouhle that she was either too 
was ditiident, she was not wanting ¡n penetration in ) proud or too sensitice to allow to bo seen; and she 
some malters, for to Cecclia’s great chagrín, and j strongly suspecled that a preference for this genllc- 
Ellen’s infinite delight, Dr. Guest, the hitherto invin- j man was the cause. Phc determined to watch them 
cible flirt, proposed to Cecelia in good set terms, and j well when togelhcr to be sure of his sentiments, and 
to his deep morí ideal ion, constcrnation, astonishment 5 then to try and win her cousin’s confidence, and be a 
and horror was refused—the young lady giving as | comforter lo her. That Mr. Marsdale carcd nothing 
her reasons for so doing, that from his well known ) for herself she was sure, as he was ever inlroducmg 
flirting charactcr sho had not supposcd him for an , the most ngreeable men to her, and those most dan- 
instant to be scrious in his attentions to her, and had, , gerous as rivals, whieh was not at all Hke a lover; 
therefore, never given him a thought as a lover. A ^ nnd scemed to takc the greatest interest in the court- 
bitter truth which the gentlcman had to ponder on, < ship of his own most particular fricnd, who was now 
and which it is hoped made him a wiscr if not a ^ Ellen’s devoted. She was not long doubtftil as to the 
sadder man in his next wooing. ? sentiments Mr. Marsdale entortained for her cousin, 

We must now follow our young friends to Boston ? and afler niauy tears from Cecelia she found her sus- 
and see how the modcst merit of the one, and the > picions werc right.and that she did likc one who was 
aeknowledged merit of the other sped. So Cecelia > every way worlhy of her, but who was poor in this 
coming as she did to her own home, after scvcral ) world’s goods, “and wbose modest opinión of his 
months absencc, all was delightful, as troops of > own merit like yours, dcar Ellen,” said Cecelia, “he 
friends and admirers were there to welcome her ) allows to stand between his happiness and mine. He 
back again, and to comp'ain of her long stay. To l thinks I nm too good for him, and that it would not he 
Ellen it was nl'O delightful, for strengthened by j high-minded and honorable in him, who has what the 
Cecelia’s example, and most nnxious to pleasc and \ world calis nothing, to ofler to one who happens to 
gralify her, she exerted herself to the utmost to shake > liave plenty of this world’s gear. Mcuntiinc he could 
olf her natural diflidcnce, and was consequently able j not help lctling me see he loved me, and I cannot 
to appcar as she was, a lively, intelíigcnt nnd agreea- < help loving liiin, and so we stand—he will not offer 
ble girl. As a stranger she was talked of and com- 1 to me from principie, and I must pretend not to care 
mented on, and sharing all the advantnges of the j for hitn from pride; and his too humblc opinión of his 
weallh, luxury and popularity of her cousin, she be- ^ own merits will wreek the huppine<s of both.” 
carne at once the fashion, and was pronounecd very > “Do not sa y so, dear Cecelia,” replicd Ellen: “yon 
lovely. Fashion'. that omnipotcnt gcnldcss, whose ' say his opinión of himself like mine is too humble, 
fíats and tasle are so capricious, and yet before whom ’ and yet see how that same qnality you so deplore ray 
most mortals bow in lowly submission, and wanting > possessing, has been my greatest gain—for Mr. Sey- 
whosc sanelion, as Miss Edgeworth saya in Patrón- ? mour told me yosterday when he made me so very, 
age, “ not even Venus with her Cestus would be pro- > very happy, by beggiug for that love which was 
nuunced lovely.” Our little Ellen then was the ? ulready his, that one of my greatest charrns in his 
fashion, and was very much caressed. 11 er modest j eyes was that moilest merit whieh had to be sought 
and retiring manners were pronounced the most ) out nnd discovercd beforo it can be known, and 
charming in the world—so lady-like—her diflidcnce j which you nlways laughed at as the greatest harto 
was dignity—her accomplishments were great but j my success in lile. Mr. Marsdale is not half as 
hidden, so said those favored few before whom she \ much wanting in anything that makes him unequal 
had ventured (consented thoy called it) to sing, and S to you as I am to Mr. Seymour; and I am sure with 
who boasted of the honor to tho«e who had not been s a little more encouragement on your part than you 
so fortúnate. And her small hands nnd feet, whieh } now give him, he will be unable to keep silence 
at home few knew she possessed, or thought them s much longer, for any one may see how desperalely 
worth speaking of if they did, were hore celebrated s he is ia love with you.” 

for their beauty, and exlolled as miracles of beauty < That evening a small but gay party had assem- 
and grace. t bled in Cecelia’s drawing-roonis. Ellen, gayer and 
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happier than she ever ihought it possible her Iot on , 
earth could mate her, was conversing wilh her lover, 
or rather listening to his raptures, and to the surprise 
of many the exclusive, dignified, fastidious and ex- 
treraely wealthy Mr. Seymour seemed to be trans- 
formed under the ¡níluenoc of his love into a raost 
amusing and gay companion, and to be full of mirth 
and spirits. He had with raock solemnity been telling 
the fortune of all the company at cards, and as they 
accused him of cheating at that, lie turned to Cecelia 
and begged her to try her fate by the fanciful and 
classical method of the sortes vergillianrc. A happy 
thought darted into Ellen’s brain as he proposed this, 
and taking from the table a small volunte, she eagerly 
exclaimed— 

“Oh, do, Cecelia, and herc is the vcry book for the 
purposc—the beauties of Shakspcare.” 

Wilh these words she placed the volumo in her 
cousin’s hands. Cecelia took it, but said wilh a gay 
laugh— 

“I am too supcrstitious to try my fatc myself, and, 
thercfore, depute you to do it for me, Mr. Seymour.” 

As she spoke, she guvc him a sprig of jassamine 
with which to part the leaves of the book: and it 
was finally decided that all who felt nervous on the 
Bubjcct should have the same privilege and appoint a 
proxy. 

This was agrccd to, and Mr. Seymour proceeded 
to divide the leaves for Cecelia’s fatc with ihe stalk 
of the jassamine sprig. The book opened with the 
point of the divider on the passage, “she nevcrtold 
her love, but let concealmcnt like a worm in the bod 
feed on her damask cheek.” A gay laugh followed 
this quolntion, as the most absurd of fates to give to 
the bright young lady of the mansión. But a single 
glance from Cecelia spoke volumes to her cousin. 
Again and again wilh various succcss was the magic 
volume tried, and great was the mirlh that it pro- 
duced—at last when Ellen had tried hers, and all 
sorts of devotion from her lover had been improvised 
by Mr. Seymour for her fate, the book was passed 
to Marsdale, who immediateiy handed it to Cecelia, 
begging her wilh a look of great and intense fecling 
for once lo be his fate. Helen stood by her side, and 
declaring that in such a momenlous afluir two wise 
heads must be better iban one, slipped ihc jassamine 
stalk in a place she had previously marked, and then 
leaving the book to be given back by her cousin, she 
turned away. One glance Cecelia casi on it, and 
then wilh a burning blush she handed it to her lover, 
who read as followe— 


“Hope Is a lover’s stnff, wnlk henee with that 
And manage it agninat despairiug thoughts.” 

As he finished it their eyes met for an instant, and 
then the lady turned hers on the ground. 

This was the last fate to be tried, and immediateiy 
after the company departed—all but one. Need it be 
said who it was? It was one who had cntered the 
housc a most despairing, self-tormenting lover, but 
who seizing the hope presented to him to manage it 
agaiust “despairing thoughts,” that he left it an ex- 
ulting, happy, successful one—blessing Shakspeare 
and all fate—trying foolerics, and all but worshipping 
the ready witted woman who had lielped him to his 
happiness. Had not our Ellen proíilted by her sojourn 
wilh strangers? 

She retumed home greatly improved in beautyand 
manners, and radiant wilh happiness—and not long 
aflerward Cecelia as a bride made her aunt another 
visit, not to carry off Ellen, but to seo her enrried off 
by a worshipping, devoted husband. The day after 
the wedding, as Mrs. Arlington was expressing her 
thankfulness at Ellen’s brilliant prospecls of happi¬ 
ness, Cecelia laughingly reminded her aunt of their 
conversation the preceding winter, on the day after 
Ellen’s unhappy hall. 

“ Do you remember your reply to me when I said 
I would make Ellen a bellc?” 

“Yes,” said her aunt, “I do, and I acknowledge 
you have workcd a miraele in my oyes. Bdt you 
must acknowledge, Cecelia, that I was right in my 
opinión, that modest mcrit would sooner or later be 
recognized. Hers has been so, and so has that of 
your husband, which you tcll me was so near inter- 
fering in your happiness.” 

“No, I acknowledge no such thing, aunt,” said 
Cecelia, laughing—“it was Mr. Seymour’s modest 
impudence that would not be denied ihat gained him 
Ellen, and itwas my modest assurance that overcame 
Marsdale’s diflldence, was it not, Edward?” turning 
to her husband, who had just then enlered the room. 

“Ah!” said Edward, “I should have gone to 
México I do believe, and thrown away my wrelched 
life if the blessed ángel of hope had not come to my 
rescue just lhep.” 

“But I had to hold out my anchor pretty conspicu- 
ously before you condescended to see it,” said Cece¬ 
lia. “So, aunt, I still hold to my opinión that it is the 
assuming ones that have the best of it in ihc world, 
and the modest ones are pushed in the back-ground.” 

“ And Itomine,” said Mrs. Arlington, "that modest 
merit will be rewarded—only it must be patient and 
wait.” 



MRS. DODDINGTON’S BALL 


BY GUACE MANNER9. 


“Lords, to the dance—a ball! a ball!” 


Mus. Doodington’s party was a most successful 
afluir. For full lwo hours had the whole square (a most 
fashionable onc, reader,) been annoyed or amused, as 
the case tnighl be, with the ceaseless roll of carriages, 
the clauging of carriage steps, as each in tura depo- 
sited its charge, the oaths of the coachmen, and the 
pruucing of reslive horses, the raising of Windows for 
the nuinerous serving damscls in the neighborhood to 
take a peep at the hooded and cloaked ludios, as thev 
tripped up the sleps and vanished into the illuminated 
hall. Soon, howevcr, all was comparatively quiet. 
and save for the occasioual bursts of music that carne 
through the door, as it uow and then oponed for the 
admillance of an ultra fashionable dandy, and the light 
that was thrown on the pavcment from the larap in- 
stde, all secincd as usual in the square. But 

“ YVithin : t\vas brilliant all and light, 

A thronging sceue oí figures briglit.” 

Plumes waved and jewels flashed; ladiessmilcd and 
gentlemen flirted; and Mrs. Doddington was in the 
seventh heaven of ecstatie delight—for she had made 
a hit, a palpable hit, and felt herself securely perched 
upon the topmost rong of fashion’s ladder; that most 
capricious goddess, to whom for many years her un- 
éeasing pruyers had been made, with but doubtful 
success. But now, as she glanced through her gor- 
geous rooms, and caught sight of first one and then 
another of the well-born, gracious ladies, as the Ger¬ 
mana ha ve it, who at lasl she had been able to collect 
at her party, she was supremely happy for the time, 
and forgot all the rebufTs, the freezing civility,and the 
scarcely concealed contempl wiih which her former 
attempts had been met. But this, gentle reader, was 
a funcy ball; and if Hecate herself were to issue notes 
for such an aflair, in a place that shall be nameless to 
“ enrs polite,” she would finds crowds willing to favor 
her, “for that night only.” Nol that Mrs. Doddington 
was anything like Hecate, far, far from it; she was a 
right pretty woman—vulgarly pretty—fat, fair and 
forty; and now dresaed as a Sultana, with her thick 
ankles concealed by her full Turkish pantaloons, her 
fat, white arms covered with sparkling bracelcts, and 
her face shiniug like a full moon from beneath her 
Oriental turban, she was the “ belle ideal” of a Turkish 
beauty, who had been fed on Odessa wheat until she 
had fillcd up the magic ring, whose circle decides the 
point with a Turk, and ¡a his standard oí beauty as 
rcgards the female form divine. 

Do you wonder then that Mrs. Doddington was < 
happy? There wa9 not a single blot on the fair plan < 
of her ball—not one vulgar relation was there to J 
stir up her anger; the dealh of a worthy oíd únele of < 


hera and theirs—a respectable tailor—having, most 
fortunately, as she thought, just occurred, and kept 
them all out of her way; and no one of those present 
she flattered herself knew of the connexion. But she 
was mistaken. More than one of the grey-headed 
papas of her fashionable young guests had for many 
years worn garments of her uncle’s manufacture, and 
knew of the death of the respectable oíd tailor; and 
,what was worse, had in times gone by met his pretty 
niece in the shop, as in her girlhood she passed in and 
out with her then loved cousins. But over all these 
things she trusted the walers of Lethe had rolled—at 
all events they were banished from her thoughts now, 
and she mingled with her guests, being introduced 
now and then to persona she did not know, and com- 
plimenting all upon the felicitóla tasle displayed in 
his or her dress. 

Two of these young ladies nowattracted her at- 
tention, and one her especial devotion. She was a 
stranger, who as yet had not been able, even with the 
eílicient aid of a very dashing looking Fra Diavola, 
to make her wny through the crowd lo her hostess. 
This was now accomplished by that worthy indivi¬ 
dual coming to her; and the introduction was made 
in due form, and the young lady mentioned as Miss 
Percy. Following her was a young girl, hor cousin, 
to whom Mrs. Doddington bowed slightly, and then 
turned to the stranger, whom she immediately began 
to overwhelm with flattery and thanks, for honoring 
her on so short a notice, as Miss Percy had only been 
in town a few days. A few civil replies from the 
young lady contented her, and she went ofT to her 
toils and duty elsewhcre, and left the young ladies 
together. 

A lovely couple they were; and while Capuchin 
friars and peasant girls; stately dnines of the oíd re- 
gime, and Indian warriors dance together; while Sir 
Peter Tcazle and Ida of Athens are hopping in a 
Polka, and a tall French chasseur and Titania are 
whirling in a waltz, we wiU nbide with these two 
young girls os “lookers on in Venice” for a short 
period. But first we must describe them. Miss Percy 
was a sparkling, bright, rather mischievous looking 
beauty; a brunette of the most striking order, with 
regular, finelv chiselled features, raven black hair, 
and flash ing hazle eyes that looked full of intelligence, 
and, softiy be it spoken, not a little sarcastic; and 
now robed as a novice, with her simple white dress 
and flowing veil, her crown of white roses, and her 
rosy fingers looked very like an escaped nun, that 
no convent walls would ever lurc back to their dingy 
precincts, especially when as now surrounded by a 
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kuot oí beaux, with whom she was exchanging cour- < readiness instead of loosing all command of inlellect 
lesics and making promises of fiilure dances, when > from rhymes when shc most wanled ít. 
she had found out who Ihe Jcws, Turks and Iníidels ^ Mrs. Doddinglon now made her appearance among 
wcre, by whom she was solicited. Ditlerenl in every < the group of Miss Percy’s ltstencrs, and as ihey all 
respcct was Ellen Arlington from her cousin, both in \ respeetfully made wav for her, manya glance was ex- 
appearance, dress and manner; and now making her i changed in anticipation of the amusement her absur* 
first acquaintance w’ith that motlcv scene, a luncy > dilles was about lo furnish them. She was in a great 
hall, she was not a little frighlened by the strangeiy j lluiter of spiriis, and approached Miss Percy to reite- 
disguised figures who claiined her notice. Her own > rale her thanks for coming to her. 
appearance was too striking, and slie was too lovelv S “I think it,” she said, “not the least of my grntifi- 
hersclf to pass wiihout many comments. A blonde, ( catión of to-night, that my house is the first honored 
with a profusión of soft, fair hair, a skin like wax, \ bv the appearance of so dislinguislied a belle as Miss 
and eyes so “deeplv, darkly, beautifully blue,” as to > Percy, on this visit of vours to our city. I hardly 
be almost black; robed as Night, with a black lace ’ hoped yon would arrive in time, for I have known. 
dress and ampie veil, span/jled with stars, a diarnoml . for weeks you were expectcd." 

cresent on her forehead, she was most lovely to look ^ “The pleasure is all on my side, I assure you, Mrs. 
opon, and frightened as she was, she was not insen- l Doddinglon,” politely rcturned her guest, “and I am 
sible to the many whispered praises of her own \ onlv sorry that I had not time to prepare a prettier 
charms that met her ear. What girl ever was? And $ dress for your very brilliant ball. But this was the 
when it comes from knights and troubadors (carpe! I sooncsl arranged,and my heart warms tothe novice's 
knights to be sure) as it now did to Ellen Arlington,.* dress from tny long residence in the Georgetown con* 
is it to be wondered at if she speedily forgot her ^ vent when a sehool girl. I had a great fancy to be a 
fright, and gave herself up to the enjoymcnt of the ^ nun myself then, and so had a nieoe of yours that I 
l'airy scene. ? was very fond of there, Mary Masón; she used oflen 

“Ah,” whispered a dark eyed youth, most gor- * to speak of aunt Do<ldington, and the oíd únele she 
geously arraycd as a prince of some unknown king -) lived with, únele Jones; where is Mary now, Mrs. 
dom or other “I never before underslood the full | Doddinglon? I should be so very glad to see her 
forcé of Bvron’sapostroplie, ‘how beautiful is Night;’ ) again.” 

but now I fecl it. Will you not, Miss Arlington, tread j liad the earth opened at the feet of Mrs. Dodding- 
a measure with me? and then those stars on your veil ¿ ton; had her chandelier with its thousand lustres fallen 
can whcel their mystic dance, and fair Dian, throned í from its high estáte; or had all her prized and valued 
on your ntilk white brow, can from that euvied spot > fashionable friends suddenly turned into demons, and 
look down approval.” | this siniling, prettv girl into chief imp of the troupe, 

“ Hatl 1 sptirílúig' goddess from thine cbon thronc,” 5 she could not have been more stunned and confounded. 
exclaimad another; “deigu to look upon a sullering > For únele Jones was the tailor únele, just dead, and 
mortal, who, moon-struek, will never recover his lost ) Mary Masón was living in his familv; and that Miss 
wits, unless gruciously favored by thy hund in the l Perey, the handsome, distingue, high-born, wealthy 
inazy wallz.” s Miss Percy, should know’ all this (and know she did 

“What a profanation,” said a sentimental looking $ not doubt shc did, as sehool girls are so communiea* 
youth, altired as a Troubador, “to address such an , tive) was too much to bear. At first vague thousrhts 
etherial looking being wiih such mundanc trash. < ofdenying the w’hole eonnexion rushed into her mind; 
Deign rather, sovereign lady of the skies, to guzc \ then of saying Mary was dead, or that she had quar- 
with me through yonder cusement at your fair sister £ rclled with her, and knew nothing of her, flitted into 
stars, who are now trying in vain to emulute your ^ her brain; but that would speedily be discovered to be 
brightness.” ^ untrue, and she had made up her mind to say she was 

Bewildcred by this storm of nonsense and mock > not in the city, when as her perplcxed faculties re- 
sentiment from gentlemen ihut she hardlv knew, Ellen ) gaincd their tone, and the whizzing in her ears ceascd 
gludly turned away to dance with one of them, think- > sulficiently to ennble her to hear what was said, she 
ing as she did so that the pleasure she reeeived from » found a gentleman answering all Misa Percy’s ques- 
their complimenls was fully connterbalaneed by the > liona nboul her niece; relating the death of her únele, 
pain their t'reedom of manner caused her; “but I sup- 1 and linally oHering to convoy her to the house where 
pose,” she thoucht, “that is one of the abuses of n ] Mary was slill living, as he was sure she would not 
fancy hall, for I see Cecelia seems to be pretly much j be uble to cali and see Miss Percy at such a time, 
in the sume case, so I shall try and forget these foolish j How Mrs. Doddinglon extricated herself from the 
speeches, and think only of enjoying myself.” Miss \ group she never knew; but the rest of the evening 
Percy was her cousin’s vis-a-vis, and as she now í she tancied she saw a smilc of derision on the faces 
stood surronnded by gentlemen, answering each one > of her guests, and that they all despised her, and fer¬ 
ia the same way in which he addressed her, paying * vently did she wish she had never thought of giving 
back the fulsoine Ilattery she reeeived in the same s this ball. Not so Miss Percy’. Utterly unsuspicious 
coin,and ihen by a witty remark exciting the laughter * of ihe conslernntion her question had excitcd, and not 
of the wliole group; Cecclia scemcd lo her cousin to . being able to enter into, or coinprehcnd such infinite 
be in her cicinent, and she was incUly amused in \ meanness as that which had prompted her hostess to 
walching nnd admiring her readv wit and graceful ? think of disowning her own niece, she continucd her 
maimers, and wishing she could attain her liappy * couvorsalion with the gentleman, her informant oí 
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thcse (to her) simple facts, and soon olher topics wcre 
inlrodneed, and Mary Masón was for Uie time forgot- 
len in ihe more puzzling trnin of ideas by whicb she 
was cxcited. 

As she rested from time to time during ihe con- 
tinuance of a wuliz, slie observed a new and most 
distinguished looking pcrson had been added to the 
motley group that had galhercd round the waltzers. 
Most magnificently attired in an Albanian dress, the 
gcntleman stood leamng against a door in conversa- 
tion with another, and whenever shc looked toward 
him shc met his earnest gaze fixed upon herself. That 
he was a strangcr was cvident, as he spoke but to 
the one gcntleman, and that she had never secn hitn 
before, she was surc. Great, thcrefore, was lier sur- 
prise, when at tlie ending of the waltz as she passed 
iato the hall lor the sake of a cooler atmo«phere, he 
left his eompanion and approached her. and in a voiee 
tliat was cvidently disguised, nddressed her bv ñame, 
and thcn added—“nymph, in thv orisons be nll my 
sins rcmembered.” At tirst she folt indignnnl at the 
liberty llius taken by him without an introduclion; bnt 
as he proceeded.and his voiee lowered its tone, some- 
thing familiar in it struek her ear, and she detcrmined 
to go on with the conversation, that she might íind ont 
^ ho ainong her aequaintance could so disguise him* 
self as to ballle her penetmtion. That he knew her, 
and that well, slic speedily diseovered, and pirpied by 
his successfnl disguise she conlinued to converse with 
him, hoping that by some oversighl he would betruy 
liimself. But none such occurred; ever on hisguurd, 
he gave no cine to his own ideutily, while at the same 
time he showed such a correet knowledgc of her 
uflairs, travels and journeyings, that owning herself 
thoroughly mystified she rose, and with a slight glancc 
at his well shaped feet, which she deelared she almost 
believed to see cloven, she left him to join the dan- 
cers. “I shall see vou at your aunt’s to-morrow,” 
were his parting words, “and trust you will not then 
disown me for a friend.” 

No one could enlighten her ignorance as to who he 
was; and Mrs. Doddington, to whom she applied, dc- 
clared she had forgotten his ñame, but that he was n 
very distingue personage, and had just arrived from 
Etirope, where he had procured that beautiful dress, 
which was the real costume of an Albanian chief, and 
not a mere fancy dress. “A very distingue person, 
and just returned from ubroad,” repeated Miss Percy, 
and as she ron over in her inind the many such per- 
sonages she might know, a vague hope, aecompanied 
with a thrill of delight, aróse in her bosom that lilis 
might be the. otie, the favored one, who, montlis ago, 
when she was in Europe had been devoted to her, and 
made the first and onlv impression her heart had ever 
received. But that she should not know T him, under 
anydisguise, seemed impossible: and yet voiee, eves, 
figure, and all seemed changed. Her heart bounded 
with rapture at the bare thought of its being this fa¬ 
vored mortal, and everything now seemed charming 
in her eyes under the influence of her own happy 
feelings, which before had begun to tire and weary 
her. 

To seck out Ellen, the fair Queen of Night, and pro¬ 
pose leaving the hall, was now her aun; but when she 


«aw her seated apart from the crowd, partlv screened 
by a window curtain, with a handsome youth, attired 
as Endvmion, on a low ottoman at her side, and by 
the looks of devotion and rapture on his face, and the 
blushes and liappiness in hers, suspected that a very 
tender scene wus beingenaeted; she had the charitv to 
withdraw unseen, and once more joining the waltzers, 
ímvc her cousin time to recovcr her serenity suflicienlly 
to appear before the eyes of olbers. Carefully had 
Cecidia kept the seeret of the enamored Endyinion, 
which liad been coníided to her by him the davof her 
arrival, of his intention to wear that costume. And 
now that his fanciful and happy gallantrv had been 
crowned with success, and his coy goddes* had con- 
fessed that his love was not unrequited, and owncd 
that this lasl piece of devotion was irresistible; she 
wus able to rejoice most conipletelv with him, and 
the exulting hope throbbed in lier heart that perhaps 
from this ball too she might be able to date her hap- 
piness. 

Poor Mrs. Doddington meantime. though everything 
had gone oíT lo all appcarance most successfullv, was 
wrctched. She saw and knew that many of her guests 
despised her for despising her own relativos, and that 
they thoucht her a most unfeeling creature for thus 
outrnging the decencics of lile, by having this ball 
while her miele was unburied; while she was vainly 
lluttcring herself they had never known of his exist- 
ence. She felt she was icith tliem, but not of them; 
and when having curlsied out the last of her great 
acquaintance, she heard as she passed the door of the 
now nearlv empty supper-room, some gay sprigs of 
l'ashion, whom she had asked to her house without 
knowing them, liecause they wcre the fashion, give 
as a toast in her best champaigne, “ the memory of 
our hostesses worthy únele, that ninth part of a man,” 
and the shouts of laughter that followed, her morti- 
ficalion was complete. And as she laid her acliing 
head on her pillow. she acknowledged all was “bit- 
terness and vexation of spirit.” 

If Mrs. Doddington did not enjoy the next day’s re- 
miniscence of her ball, Miss Percy and Ellen Arling- 
ton did. The delicious chat over the brcakfast-table 
next morning; the acknowledged happiness of the 
one, and the seeret unaoknowledged hopes of the 
other were alike delightful, and made both confess 
that it was the most enchanting ball they had ever 
been at. Noon saw Miss Percy seated in her aunt’s 
drawing-room, looking as lovelv in her morning cos¬ 
tume as in her evening fancy dress; but not wnsting 
her “sweetness on the desert air,” for she is talking 
with a very stylish looking young man, who is seated 
cióse to her in that most dangerous of all seats a 
“ confidcnce,” and from the plensed looks of both 
neither find it disagreeable. 

“And so it was by a mere accident that you staycd 
for the ball last evening,” said Miss Percy. 

“By tlnj merest,” replied the gentleman. “I had 
been to Washington looking for some one that I was 
told in New York, where I arrived a fortnight since, 
I should find there. But my search was vain, for I 
found my friend had returned to Boston. In the ears 
I met an oíd collegc chum, who persuaded me to stav 
Itere half a da y, as we had not met for years. In the 



conree of eonversation the hall was spoken of, and . 
i/ou wcrc mcntioned a* onc of the grealest uttraction* < 
e.xpected tliere. Mv fricad was and as niv ( 

seareh for mv Washington fricad conld nmv wait.” < 
and here a look fruía ilio gentlcman eauscd the evos • 
of the lady to drop, and a blush to maullé on her •: 
cheek, “I detcrmiaed lo trv if I conld seo and speak 1 
lo you wilhout yonr rceognizing me. Ilowsueeessfnl j 
I was you have coafesscd; and I be lie ve yon had ah- \ 
solutely foreotlen me: I shonld have kaown you ia ; 
any disguisc uader Hcaven.” \ 

“Not if 1 liad changed ihe color of my hair and j 
eyebrows, and spoke ia a Malsono’ voice as you did; | 
lo soy nothing of Ihe ferocious licard willi wliich you ; 
covered half of vour face. And ihen thinkiug as I - 
did you wcrc still in Europe. Evca now that I see ( 
and know lliat it was you, I can hardly trace ihe re- j 
semblnnec.” < 

“I am piad,” replied ihe gentlcman,’“lliat imagi- [ 
nation if not memory was my fricad, and ihal you had 1 
allowed lliat to waader and conjure up the tlmught ; 
ihat it might posstblv be yonr Naples fricad who had 5 
thus suddenly nppeared.” < 

And now, reader, wlien a handsome young ladv • 
aad gentlcman recur to Italv and Itulian scenes en- « 
joved together; when sails on the hay of Naples. and • 
sunset and moonliglil cllects, and bewitcbing sones ■ 
are talked over; when llnaic and its cara i val jovs. > 
and St. l\*tcr and ils piones are discussed; when > 
Ven ice and its góndolas. and ils burearolles. and its i 
inoonlit seas are touched 011 ; when sighs become : 
audible, and bliishes Ireipient as ihese scenes are > 
• ecalled, it is but kiud to turn away und pretoad not \ 
10 see or heed. So we inust do, and jumping to Ihe j 
>'ud, the natural end of all ihcsc sighs and bliishes, ? 
only sav lliat iu a verv short time afier Mrs. Dod- | 
dmgton’s hall, lliat good lady haviug swallowed all < 


lier vexation emanating iherefrom, was bnastinr to 
every one “lliat at her faney hall occurred ihe ro- 
mnnlic incident of Miss l’erey and Air. St. Clair's 
lirst iiieetinp on bis return from Europe, where he 
liad becn dreadfully iu love wilh her» and afier he 
had beca to Washington on parpóse to see her. That 
lie had had a largo fortune left him ; and was now 
able to inarry, as liefore he was too poor and loo 
proud to oHer hiinself to such aa hciress. And a 
handsome couple they wotild be. And ai her ba!l, 
loo, prettv liltle Kllen Arlington had eompleted her 
conquest of ihe rieh Southeiner. Mrs. Grav, she 
looked so lovelv in her faney dress as Queen of 
Nighi; and that lilis ball huving pone off willi sueh 
éelat. she liad deteriniaed to have another one next 
winter.” She never menlioned ihe “toast” she over- 
lieaid. but digested that morsel ia privale like a wise 
woninn; and when she found lliat Miss lVrey liad 
beca to see her niece, not onlv once, but two or three 
limes, and had lakea Mr. St. Clair tliere loo, she dc- 
terinined she wonld never again be guilty of slighting 
any of her relalions—that were young and prettv. nr.d 
lliat inight chance front their own merit* lo have tunde 
fricad* amone the “upper ten thousond.” These 
two matches and the romantie ineidenls nppcrtamiiig 
tliereto, have of course greatly ruised faney balls 11 I 
the estiniation of all deep thinkiiig young ladies—for 
who knows what may hnppea in the wny of stidden 
likiugs, when Kllen Arlington’* fnney dres* brought 
the lastidious Mr. Grav to h¡* acknowledgnient*; and 
Miss l’eiey’s eonjured up her lover from Europe. At 
.Mrs. Doddington’.s next ball of the kind ten (.¿tieens 
of N'ight are expeeted to sparklc at once; and a w lióle 
eonvent of Novices to be let loosc. I, therelore, wam 
all young bachelors to heware liow they teinpt their 
fute ut fanev hall*. 
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“He hnng hia henil—ench noble aim. 

And hnpe ama] fucling which hud alrpt 
Frmn hovhood’a h<mr, tlmt ¡nstnnt mine 
Freah o'cr him. nnit he wept—he wept! 

Blest teara nf anul-l'elt petiilence, 

In W'liotc bcnic'ii, rcdeeliiing dow, 
la felt the firat. the mil y aensc 

Oí guiltieaa juy thui gutll van know.” 

I cocui nol have been more than six years of ape > was a cheerful slrife which should obey the signal 

when «he died, and yet I remeinber my fir»t «chool- í first. Never do I remember her «o beautiful aa on 
mistress as distinclly as the faces ihal passed before \ ibat morning. The clear snow of her forebead. and 
me an hour since. She was a quiet, genlle nrealure, | that portion of her «lcnder ncck, exposed bv her high 
that wod the love of every living thiug that looked > dress, iningled in delicate conlrast wiih the damask 
upon her. In repose, her face was sad, sweel, and > brightness on her cheek and lips. An expression 
full of thought, but not handsome; though, when > of contentment, subdued the sornelimes painful bril- 
lighted up bv a smile, it seeined beautiful as an > lianey of her eves, and wilh a beautiful stnile. beam- 
angel’s. I was a mere child, but my hcart yearned > ingover that face in thanks forthe orterinsr, she took 
toward her with clinging tenderness whenever she ^ a half-open whilc rose, with a faint blush slumbering 
bent those large, loving eyes on my futre, as if «he > in its core, from the hand of a little girl, and twined 
hnd been my owu mullier, or a dear, eider sister. > it among her liair, just over the Icft temple, before 
When «lie taid her «malí hand on my hair, and praised : taking her «cat. The morning was warin, and all the 
my work, her low voice would send a thrill of strnngc > doors hnd been left open to admit a free circulation 
plcasure through my veins, and I returned her caro > of air through the oíd building. My «cat was near 
with a love that lingers round my heart even yel, 5 the pulpit, direclly opposite the Northern door, which 
though years have «wept over her grave, and her \ commanded a view of the highway. 1 was gazing 
naine is almost forgotten. i idly at the siinshiiie which lighled up a portion of tbe 

Miss Bi>hop had not been among us a fortnight, ( lawn in beautiful coatrast wilb tbe thick grnss which 
before we knew that she was unhappy. The color on i mili lay in the «hade, ciiltering with rain-drops—for 
her delicate cheok was onsteady. and sometimos far, < there had been a shower during tbe nigbt—when a 
lar too hrilliaut. There wcre times when she would | strango horseman appenred, eaiioping along the road. 
sit and gaze through the window into the grave-yard, 5 He checked his horse, and arter surveying the oíd 
wilh her large, melancholy eyes surclmrged with a ? meeting-house a moment, turned into the footpath 
strange light, as if she wcre pondering on tbe time ; leading to the Southern door. 

when «he, also, miglit lie down in the coid earth and ? Seldom have I seen a more lofty carriage or im- 
be al rest. She was not gloomy—fur from it; at times ? posing person, than that of the stranger a» he rodé 
«he was gay and child-like as ourselves. ünarainy? slowly across the lawn. His face, at a first view 
day, when the grass was wet, and we were obliged > appeared eminently handsome; but on a secotul peril¬ 
lo iind amuseinent witliin doors, I have known her to > sal. a cióse observer might have detectcd somethiug 
join in our little games with a mirth as free as that j daring and impetuous, which would have taught him 
which gushed up from the iightest heart among us. ) to suspect impudence, if not want of principie in the 
At such times, «he would sing lo us by the hour to- i possessor. He was mounted on a noble horse, and 
getlier, till the gulleries of the oíd church seeined ¡ his dress, though carelessly worn, was bolh rich aud 
alive with bird musió. But her cheerfulnesa was not j elegant. He hnd ridden cióse to the door, and was 
constan!; it seeined to arise more from principie and > dismounling, when Miss Bishop looked up. A slight 
a strong resolution to overeóme sorrow, than froin o l crybmst from her lips, and starting from her «cat, she 
spontancous impulse of the heart. j turned wildly toward the «ido door as if incditating 

II is «transe wiiat fancies will «ometimes enter the ( nn escape; but the stranger had scarcely set his too 
mimls of children—bow qnick tlicy are to perceive, 5 witliin the building, when she moved down the aísle, 
and how just are the deductions they will oflcn draw > though her face was deadly palé, and there was a 
from slight premisos. It was not long liefore the «nr-¿ look of mingled terror and grief in her eyes. The 
row which evidently hung over our young mistress, í stranger advanced to ineet her wilh a quick, cager 
beenme a subject of «pecnlalion and coinmcnt in our < stop, and pul forth his hand. At first «he seeined 
play-hours. One moining «he carne to llie hou«c í about to rcject it, and when she did extend hers, it 
nither Inter than usual. We were all gnlhcred about < was trcinblingly and with evident rcluctance. He 
the door to receive her; and when she waved her j relained her hand in his, and bent forward, as if 
hand in token that we should take our places, there ) about to salute her. She shrunk back, «huddering 
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bcnealh his gaze; and we could see that deep crimson , tbe engagement so cruelly broken o(T, and bere, in 
flush dart over her cheek like the shadow of a bird, > this sao red place, I promise never to stand beside a 
flitting across tho sun's disc. The slranger dropped £ gambling-table, or touch anothcr card in my life. I 
her hand, and set his lips hard together, while she ! know that in other things I have sinned against you, 
wrung her hands and uttered some words, it seemed, i alinost beyond forgiveness, but I will do anything, 
of entreatv. He looked hard in her face as she spoke, ' evervthing that yon can díctate to atone for the wronga 
but wilhout nppcaring to hecd her appeal, he walked < done that—that poor girl, and I will never, never see 
a few paces up the aislé, and taking otf his hat, leaned < her again.” 

heavily against a pewdoor which clianced to be open. s Misa Bisbop looked up wilh a painful smile, and a 
His was a bold countenance! I have seldom looked s faint color spre&d from her face, down over her neck 
011 a forehead so massive and full of intellect. Yet í and bosom. 

the dark kindling eye, the haughty lip, bespoke an j “Can you take away the stain which has been sel- 
untamed will, and passions yet to be conquercd, or to < Gshly flung on her puré spirit—can you gather up 
be deeply repented ot in reniorse and in tears. As he < the aficctions of a young hcart when once wickedly 
stood before that timid girl, she shrunk from, and yet ( lavished, and teach thein to bud and blossom iri the 
seemed almost fascinated by the extraordinary power < bosom which sin has desolated? As well might you 
of expression that passed over his face. His dark < atlempt to gi ve ils perfume back to tho withercd rose, 
eyes grew inisty and melting wilh tendemess as he í or take away the stain from a bruised lily, when its 
took her hand again, reverentlv betwcen both his, í urn has been broken and trampled in the dust. Vain 
and pleaded with her as one pleading for his last hope < man! Go and ask forgiveness of that God, whose 
in life. We could not hear his words, but there was } most Iovely work you have despoiled. Wilh all your 
somelhing in the deep tones of his voice, and in that ¿ pride and wealth of intellect, you have no power to 
air of nnngled pride, energy and supplicution, which $ make atonement to that one human being, whom you 
few women could have resisted. But she did resist, ) have led into sin and sorrow.” 

though even a child might have seen that the eílbrt [ She turned from him as the last words died on her 
was breaking her heart. Sadlv, and in a voice full $ lips, and covering her face, wept as one who had no 
of suppressed agony and regret, she answered him, £ comfort left. Tears stood in that proud man’s eye, 
her small hands wore clasped imploringly, and her $ and his haughty lip trembled as he gazed upon her. 
sweet face was lifted to his with the expression of i He did not speak again, but lifted her hand reverenlly 
a tried spirit, beseeching the tempter to deparl and i to his lips, and hastened awav. 
leave her m peace. S A week went by, and every day we conld see that 

Again he answered her, but now his voice trem- j our “young mistress” walked more feebly up the 
bled, and its deep tones were broken asthey swelled \ lawn, and that the color in her cheek became pain- 
through the hollow building. When he had done, she ) fully vivid. She had always been troubled wilh a 
spoke again in the same tone as before, and with the < slijght cough, but now it often startled us with its 
expression of sad resol ve unmoved from her face. < frequeneyand hollowness. On Suturday, it had been 
He became angry at last; his eyes kindled, and his ( her habit to give us some litlle proof of approbation 
heavy forehead gathered in a frown. She had ex- < —a certifícate, sometimes neatly written, but more 
tended her hund, as if to take farewell; but he dashed | frequently ornamented by a tiny rose—a butterfly or 
it away, and, regardless of her timid voice, rushed < grasshopper, from her own exquisile pencil. On tbe 
toward the door. c Saturdav night in question, she had distributed her 

Miss Bishop tottered up the aísle, and sunk to her < littlc gifts, and it chanced that a simple daisy, most 
chair, trembling all over, and drawing her breath in < beautifully colored, fell to me. I had long had a 
quick, painful gasps. We all started up, and were $ strange wish to possess a lock of her hair, and this 
about to crowd around her with useless tears and > night found courage to express it. As she extended 
lamentations, when the young man carne up the aislé ) the daisy for my acceptanco, I drew cióse to her 
again. We shrunk back around the pulpilstairs,and ¿ chair, and whispered, “if you please, Mis» Bishop, 
watched his motions, like a flock of frightened birds $ I would much rather have some of your hair—that 
when the hawk is hovering in the air above them. \ beautiful bright curl that always hangs back of your 
“Mary,” he said, bending ov r er her chair, and i ear.” 
speaking in a low, suppressed voice—for all traces i With a gentle smile, she took her scissors and cut 
of passion had disappeared from his face. “Mary, ^ offthe curl which I had so long coveted. She seemed 
once again, and for the last lime, I entreat you take i pleased with ray eager expressions of delight, and 
back the cruel words you have spoken. They will | holding up the ringlet allowcd it to fall slowly down 
be the ruin of us both—for, conceal it as you will, £ to my paltn, in a suecession of rich glossy rings. 1 
you cannot have forgotten the past. There teas a < had the daisy, too, and went homo a proud and happy 

time-” \ child. 

“Do not speak of it, Gcorpc Masón, if you would ( The next Monday was a mclaneholv day to us all, 
not break my heart here, and at once—do not—in < for our mistress was ill—very ill. The doctor was 
nierey, arouse mcinorics that never will sleep again!” ^ afra id that she never would be well again. We sat 
said the poor pirl, risinp slowly to her feet. and wring- < down topether as they told us this, and cried as if 
ing her hands, over which tear-drops fell like rain. | some grcat ovil had tallen upon us. Wc saw her 
“ Be calm, Mary, I bescech yon. I will say nothing J once again, but it was in the ploom of a deaih cham- 
that ouglit to pain or terrify you thus—conscut tolullil ' ber, and tlien she was in her oíd place again, there in 
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bcnealh his gaze; and we could see that deep crimson , tbe engagement so cruelly broken o(T, and bere, in 
flush dart over her cheek like the shadow of a bird, > this sao red place, I promise never to stand beside a 
flitting across tho sun's disc. The slranger dropped £ gambling-table, or touch anothcr card in my life. I 
her hand, and set his lips hard together, while she ! know that in other things I have sinned against you, 
wrung her hands and uttered some words, it seemed, i alinost beyond forgiveness, but I will do anything, 
of entreatv. He looked hard in her face as she spoke, ' evervthing that yon can díctate to atone for the wronga 
but wilhout nppcaring to hecd her appeal, he walked < done that—that poor girl, and I will never, never see 
a few paces up the aislé, and taking otf his hat, leaned < her again.” 

heavily against a pewdoor which clianced to be open. s Misa Bisbop looked up wilh a painful smile, and a 
His was a bold countenance! I have seldom looked s faint color spre&d from her face, down over her neck 
011 a forehead so massive and full of intellect. Yet í and bosom. 

the dark kindling eye, the haughty lip, bespoke an j “Can you take away the stain which has been sel- 
untamed will, and passions yet to be conquercd, or to < Gshly flung on her puré spirit—can you gather up 
be deeply repented ot in reniorse and in tears. As he < the aficctions of a young hcart when once wickedly 
stood before that timid girl, she shrunk from, and yet ( lavished, and teach thein to bud and blossom iri the 
seemed almost fascinated by the extraordinary power < bosom which sin has desolated? As well might you 
of expression that passed over his face. His dark < atlempt to gi ve ils perfume back to tho withercd rose, 
eyes grew inisty and melting wilh tendemess as he í or take away the stain from a bruised lily, when its 
took her hand again, reverentlv betwcen both his, í urn has been broken and trampled in the dust. Vain 
and pleaded with her as one pleading for his last hope < man! Go and ask forgiveness of that God, whose 
in life. We could not hear his words, but there was } most Iovely work you have despoiled. Wilh all your 
somelhing in the deep tones of his voice, and in that ¿ pride and wealth of intellect, you have no power to 
air of nnngled pride, energy and supplicution, which $ make atonement to that one human being, whom you 
few women could have resisted. But she did resist, ) have led into sin and sorrow.” 

though even a child might have seen that the eílbrt [ She turned from him as the last words died on her 
was breaking her heart. Sadlv, and in a voice full $ lips, and covering her face, wept as one who had no 
of suppressed agony and regret, she answered him, £ comfort left. Tears stood in that proud man’s eye, 
her small hands wore clasped imploringly, and her $ and his haughty lip trembled as he gazed upon her. 
sweet face was lifted to his with the expression of i He did not speak again, but lifted her hand reverenlly 
a tried spirit, beseeching the tempter to deparl and i to his lips, and hastened awav. 
leave her m peace. S A week went by, and every day we conld see that 

Again he answered her, but now his voice trem- j our “young mistress” walked more feebly up the 
bled, and its deep tones were broken asthey swelled \ lawn, and that the color in her cheek became pain- 
through the hollow building. When he had done, she ) fully vivid. She had always been troubled wilh a 
spoke again in the same tone as before, and with the < slijght cough, but now it often startled us with its 
expression of sad resol ve unmoved from her face. < frequeneyand hollowness. On Suturday, it had been 
He became angry at last; his eyes kindled, and his ( her habit to give us some litlle proof of approbation 
heavy forehead gathered in a frown. She had ex- < —a certifícate, sometimes neatly written, but more 
tended her hund, as if to take farewell; but he dashed | frequently ornamented by a tiny rose—a butterfly or 
it away, and, regardless of her timid voice, rushed < grasshopper, from her own exquisile pencil. On tbe 
toward the door. c Saturdav night in question, she had distributed her 

Miss Bishop tottered up the aísle, and sunk to her < littlc gifts, and it chanced that a simple daisy, most 
chair, trembling all over, and drawing her breath in < beautifully colored, fell to me. I had long had a 
quick, painful gasps. We all started up, and were $ strange wish to possess a lock of her hair, and this 
about to crowd around her with useless tears and > night found courage to express it. As she extended 
lamentations, when the young man carne up the aislé ) the daisy for my acceptanco, I drew cióse to her 
again. We shrunk back around the pulpilstairs,and ¿ chair, and whispered, “if you please, Mis» Bishop, 
watched his motions, like a flock of frightened birds $ I would much rather have some of your hair—that 
when the hawk is hovering in the air above them. \ beautiful bright curl that always hangs back of your 
“Mary,” he said, bending ov r er her chair, and i ear.” 
speaking in a low, suppressed voice—for all traces i With a gentle smile, she took her scissors and cut 
of passion had disappeared from his face. “Mary, ^ offthe curl which I had so long coveted. She seemed 
once again, and for the last lime, I entreat you take i pleased with ray eager expressions of delight, and 
back the cruel words you have spoken. They will | holding up the ringlet allowcd it to fall slowly down 
be the ruin of us both—for, conceal it as you will, £ to my paltn, in a suecession of rich glossy rings. 1 
you cannot have forgotten the past. There teas a < had the daisy, too, and went homo a proud and happy 

time-” \ child. 

“Do not speak of it, Gcorpc Masón, if you would ( The next Monday was a mclaneholv day to us all, 
not break my heart here, and at once—do not—in < for our mistress was ill—very ill. The doctor was 
nierey, arouse mcinorics that never will sleep again!” ^ afra id that she never would be well again. We sat 
said the poor pirl, risinp slowly to her feet. and wring- < down topether as they told us this, and cried as if 
ing her hands, over which tear-drops fell like rain. | some grcat ovil had tallen upon us. Wc saw her 
“ Be calm, Mary, I bescech yon. I will say nothing J once again, but it was in the ploom of a deaih cham- 
that ouglit to pain or terrify you thus—conscut tofulíil > ber, and tlien she was in her oíd place again, there in 
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TIS A LONELY PLACE 


the broiid aísle of llie meeting-house, but a coflin was 
her restinz-plnce, and when we cuthered about her, 
weeping and Culi of sorrow, she did nol hear the voice 
of her líltlc achulara. 

Our mistress was buried back of the oíd meeting- 
house, and very ofien would the children she loved 
eo fondly, linger about her grave. It was a strange 
fancv, but I seldoin visited the aliad y spot without 
taking with me the litlle work-hag which eontaincd | 
her presenta, and that one prccious ringle!—her last s 
gift. I was never afraid to linger about the resling- < 
places of the dead, and one evening the twilighl liad ( 
settled over me while I slill sat by that meekly-raade < 
grave. All at once the sound of a heavy footstep < 
startled me, and tbe diado w of a man fcll athwart c 
the grasa. 1 knew him at once, though he was imu-h < 
paler than formerly, and there was an expression of < 
suti'ering on his tace that awoke all my rhildish sym- < 
pathy. It was the same man who had visited our 1 
mistress on the week before she left us. He secmcd < 
aurprised at finding a child so near her grave; but \ 
when he saw that I recognized him, began to question < 
me about the dcparlcd. I told hitn all, and he wept ; 


OUR HEARTH STONE. 


like a child, for my prcsence was no restraint upon 
him. After a time he took me in his arms, and asked 
if the departed had never eivcn me any present—a 
picture-book or certificate which I would parí with 
—he would give rae a bcuutiful piece of gold for it. 
I thouuht of my precious ringlct, and there was a 
stnimrle in my young hcart. 

“Did you love our mistress?” I inquircd, for it 
secmcd wrong to give up the beautiful eurl to any 
one who had not loved her as well as I had done. 

“Love her—oh, God, did I not!” he exclaimcd. 
covering his face and burating into teare—such teara 
as nnn only he wrung froin a strong, proud man. 

“Don’t ery, don’l ery! I will give you the ha ir, I 
will indeed,” I exc'.aiined, cager to pacify him, for 
it seemed strangc and unnatural to see a man weep. 
Taking the ringlct from my work-bag, I held it up m 
Ihc moonlight. His teara were ehecked al the sieht, 
and with a qnick brcath he took it from my liand. 
Another burat of gríef swept over him, and thcn be 
l>ecnmc more caira. When he saw that I would not 
take the gold, he kissed my forehead,and led me furth 
from the grave of “my first school-mistrcsa.” 
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i{ 1 havc never Reen ihe lady, nor do I know her 
ñame; she ¡s one selcctcd by the king and my father. 
I am pledged only lo marry when King Charle» «*hall 
rlnim my hand for the pereon whom my father lias 
choscn.” 

“ Then you could not have married Franceses?” 

*• I could not!” 

“ And you did not love her!” 

“ í?ir John—Sir John !” cried Eowdon, in a voice 
whieh bespoke all the surpriae and puin he fclt. 


> “ I see you loved, but would not marry her; and I 
\ without love » vil! marry her if she is upon the face of 
) the enrth.” 

| “This is sacrilege—tliis is terrible—Frnncesca ia 
{ dead,” cried Lord Bowdon, arising. 

$ “ To-morrow we will talk of this furthcr,” said the 

> baronet, checking the fierce excitement under which 
l he had spoken; “ now, I pray you, let some one show 
; me a ehaiuber. This news lias shakcn me sorely,” 
' and the young men parled. (to be costinved.) 


THE FIRST THOUGHTS OF A YEAR. 


BY II EX R Y MOR FORD. 


The New Vcar's pape is spotlcss yet, 
S*tlll waitmg to be soiled 
By thouplits of passion. enrly inct 
By puMsiou's wnywurd child; 

And I arn lnppard to begia 
The records of a year 
Thnt must be so iimeh prief and sin, 
Not worth record mg hcrc. 

And yet it must be—thcrc are nono 
Of all the friends I clnim 
Who brightcn at mv noouday sun, 

Or saddeu at my shume; 

9o truly as this lettcrcd pape, 

None who will keep so well 
The secreta thut, at every age 
Man must bend down to tell. 

Oh, records of departing time, 
Shadows of every hour 
Plung out in wild and idlc rhymc, 
With heecllcss, careless power— 
Hnw may I look nt you, when years 
Have silvered o’er my hair, 

And think how dím and dull appears 
The light ye used to wear! 

Oh. records of departing love 
That lights n trackless wnv, 

Bright vesterday with raya above, 

And soiled and dark to-day; 

How may I wonder, when my blood 
U chillcd with nge’s frost 
Thnt throuph my veins. so 1 ike a flood, 
K’er ran the tide I ’ve lost. 


It may not be so—how the eyes 
Of those I love to doy, 

From these mny bid my image rise 
When I nin far nwnv, 

Calling me npwnrd frnm the shrnud 
Where they have laid my youth, 

And hoping thnt a henrt so proud 
Hod not outlived its truth. 

And how, percha nce, those very eyes 
May bend thcm here to Icarn, 

Thnt «tara grow diin in cloudless skies, 
And suns to dnrkness turn, 

That on un opea brow may yet 
Be graven death and sin, 

And eyes with seeming tears be wct, 
When olí is dry witliin. 

I know not how it may be—somc 
May rend to scoff and jeer, 

And somc be gayer when they come, 
And some grow palé with fear; 

One dreaming that the seeker found, 
One that he inissed, the goal, 

And one, perchance, iu all the round, 
Low breuthiug for bis soul. 

The pope is stnined already—wp 
Proud henrt. the course is on. 

For feast on high with Fnith nixl Hope, 
Or die and sleep alone; 

No shrinking from the sacrifice 
Bccause the hour is dark. 

Virtue bends not to opea Viee, 

Nor Pride forgets hia mnrk ! 


THE COTTAGE HOME. 


BT O. E. SENSENEY. 


Thott.h Wintry winds may howl around 
The cottage, load and shrill, 

Aml snowB fall drifling to the ground, 

It kuows a pleosure stili. 


For. gathered by the cheerful hearth, 
The ruddv light is thrown 
On happy fornis, that know of mirth 
Its iiinocencc alone. 





THE ODOR OF A CRUSHED FLOWER. 


BT KATE SCTHERLAXD. 


Ten years ago, Jessie Morris carne to the villaje, a 
gay, high-spirited young creature. Jessie had passed 
two fashionable sensoria in New York, and, from 
having moved in brilliant circles, and among the witty 
and intelligent, fclt herself rather above the quiet, un* 
pretending people of Hawthorne. Her father Had 
been a city merchant; but his business becoming em- 
barrassed, he, in alarm, cloaed it up, and with a small 
remnant of property relired to our pleosant village, 
in order to husbend his diminished resources for the 
education of his younger chitdren. Only to a limited 
extent, did Jessie understand her father’s true position. 
She did not know how grently reduced his means 
were, ñor that even what he had in possession was 
held by a tenure which admitted of a question. 

I was thrown freqnently into the society of Jessie 
on her first coming to our village, and soon felt a pre- 
judice against her on account of the air of superiority 
which she asaumed, and the haughtinesa of tone and 
manner too often apparent in her intercourae with 
others. 

“í*he has no heart,” I remember having said of her 
to a friend. “There is nothing about her to attrael 
you, or cause you to love her. She is beautiful, I 
will own; but her beauly does not afTect you with a 
sentiment. You look on with a certain coid admira- 
lion, but are not drawn toward her.” 

“Still, she is a pleasant, witty, intelligent girl,” 
replied the friend. “She has a fine flow of spirits, 
and, I must own, that I cannot help liking her with 
atl her faulta.” 

“Her wit is sharp enough,” I answered to this. 
“But I never cali that a merit in any one. Sharp- 
witied people, I look upon as very disagrceable mera- 
bers of society. For your smart saying or cutting 
repartee, I ha ve no faney. Give me, above all things, 
in my friends, frankness, sincerity and sympulhy. 
These aro virtues against which we can lean, without 
feeling a rough comer, or being wounded by a thorn. 
Compare Altee Lañe with Jessie Morris, and see how 
strong the contrast. Everylhing about Alice is real. 
How genlle, how loving, how earnest is her whole 
eharucter. You sit by her side and feel that you are 


( near a friend to whom, in an hour of aadness or grief, 

I you could open your heart. Not so with the wild city 
hoyden, if I must speak so strongly. You would as 
soon think of casting your pearls before swine as 
uttering before her anything that your bosom held 
sacred.” 

Thus had she at first impressed me. Others liked 
her better; for she was a girl of high spirits; and 
pleased the less discriminating with her ready wit, 
gaiety, and off-hand modo of treating all subjeets, 
even those which should never be approeched with 
lightness. 

Time went on his way. A year or two after Jess 
carne to Hawthorne, I left the village, and ntany years 
passed before my retura. For a short time I kept up 
a correspondence with an intimate friend; but she, 
too, left the pleasant place, and from that time until 
I went back to the green and quiet valley, I knew 
nothing of what waB passing there. 

How steadily, like the needle to the pote, turas tbe 
heart ever toward the home of early days. Haw- 
thorae was sunshine in my feelings, the loveliest spot 
on the eartli. In my waking dreams, and in my night 
visions, the green places of that dear retreat were 
before me, and I could hear the birds singing as of 
oíd in the quiet elm tree that stretched its giant arma 
protectingly over our dwelling. Every year that went 
by, added to mydesire to go back to Hawthorne. At 
last I was permitted to make the pilgrimage. To an 
oíd friend of my mother’s, whom i had loved as a 
( child, and leaned upon with afiectionate coufidenco 
\ in maturer years, I wrote of my intended visit, and 
* received, in answer, a warm invitation to spend in 
her family the time I passed in the village. I shall 
not soon forget the tender embrace with which she 
received me when I carne, ñor the few weeks I spent 
in her family. 

But, how all was changed! Nothing seemed exactly 
as of oíd. The elm, in whoee fluttering leaves I had 
heard the wind sisrhing for twenty years, still stood 
with its arms stretched over the home of my child- 
hood; but it did not look as of oíd. In what it wus 
changed I could not exactly tell; but the elm tree I 
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THE ODOR OF 


CRUSHED FLOWER. 


had seen in the many dreams of my earlv cottage- . ¡s so. My two sisters have only me to look np to, 
lióme, was no longer bcfore ine. And so it was j and they mnst not look in vain. To them, I must 
everywhere. My eves seemed to have obtaincd an í now supply the place of falher, motber and brother. 
intcnser visión, and to look through the investing i God giving me strength.’ ” 
charm to ihe nnkcd, skeleton reality. j “Noble girl,” I could not help ejaculating. 

I shall never forget the dav I walkcd ovcr Ilaw- > My narrator proceeded— 
thorne for the first time in nearly ten years. To my > “I could not but utter my warra approval of her 
eyes, ihcre remained but few of the oíd traces of j generous purpoee. To my question what she pur- 
beauty; and yet, the honeysuckles twined above the ) posed doing, she replied— 

doors and Windows as before, and flowers bloomed ] ‘“I have been well educated,and feel tnyself com¬ 

as lliickly in the gardcns. Scarcelv a tree liad been ^ polen! to undertake a school.’ 

removed, and I did not miss a single dwelling the J “‘A good school is much needed in the village,’ I 
remembrance of which had brought to my mind a ; answercd, ‘and if yon are ready to assume the task of 
feeling of pleasure. But I was changed. I saw with \ instructor, I am sure you will be amply sustained.’ 
ditferent eyes. My aft'octions were not there, and, j “‘For the sake of my sisters, I am ready to do any 
already were my thoughts beginning to go back to a j work within my ability to perform. They must not, 
dislnnt city, íed by the attractive power of ubsent and ' they shall not look to me in vain.’ 
beloved ones. } ‘“And they will not, I am sure,’ I said, in a voice 

Few real changes were there in external things > of encouragement. ‘Leave this whole malter to me. 
about Ilawthorne. But, when’I carne to ask for one ; I will sce a number of my friends, and introduce the 
and another whom I had known,the answers touchcd ) subject.’ 

me with sadness. Death, aorrow or misfortune had > “ Jessie left me with a beautiful light in her pensive 

visited many, and a change had passed upon all. > face. To me, she had never looked so lovely. Dear 
“And what of Jessie Morris?” I asked. “Gay, > girl! She seemed to have nestled into my vervheart 
giddy, thoughiless Jessie Morris?” \ like a íriglitened bird. There was no ditnculty in 

“She is still with us,” replied my fnend. £ the wav of getling up the school. In two weeks she 

“And the same as when I left?” $ oponed with lifteen scholars, and has ever since had 

“Oh, no. Far—verv far frotn it. Jessie has looked > her rooms full.” 
upon the dark side of life’s picture since you were i “And does she give salisfaction?” I asked. 
here. The remnant of her father’s properly, which > “Perfect salisfaction. There isn’t a child under 
he brought with him to Hawlhorne, he was not per- j her caro who does not love her, ñor a parent wliose 
mitted to retain. Some oíd claims ogainst him were > little ones are with her, who does not feel it as a pri- 
revived, which he resisted for some years, but finallv j vilege. We couldn’t do wilhout her in Hawlhorne, 
they were recovered, and everything he hud was swept > Kate. Her loss would be a calamity.” 
from bis hands. In a vear he died, and the mother of i “ How like a crttshing hand to a sweet flower is the 
Jessie soon followod him. An older brother, upon ; pressure of adversity upon a true spirit,” said I. 
whom the family depended, died also, and Jessie, | “Yes,” returned my friend, “ it brings out the rich 
with two younger sisters to care for, was left alone.” ^ odor thal lies hidüen in its heart.” 

“Poor girl! What a sad—sad c hange.” All my l “It does, it does! llow like the odor of a crushed 
sympathies were at once awakcned. j flower, must be the exquisita perfume of Jessie's 

“It was indeed a sad change. But there was still > new life. I must sce her; I must know her again. 
a sadder experience for Jessie's heart. You remera- > We must be friends as of oíd, but closor and dearer 
ber Edmonds?” j friends.” 

“Verv well.” ) A few evenings afterward I met Jessie Morris. 

“He gained her afTections, and deserted her when ; My friend invited a little companv to honor my visit 
sorrow and misfortune carne. For only a little while, i to Hawthorne, and among ihose who carne was tbe 
however, did she droop like a beautiful flower sm itten > subject of this little sketch. 1 was prepared for a 
in the storm. She lifted her hoad airuin, although i chance. But it was ereuter than I had expeeled. At 
tears were on her cheeks and in her eyes. Two dear j first I was half in doubt as to her identity. While I 

sisters looked to her as the only one to love and care > was talking with an oíd acquaintance, a delicately 

for them, aud they did not look in vain. It was then > Ibrined girl enlered, and with exquisito grace of move- 
that her true character began to show itsclf. I was > ment crossed the room to wlicre the lady hostess of 
sitting in this room about two months alier her bro- í the evenmg sat. She was simply attired, and her 
ther’s death, when the door opened and the dear girl > light brown hair was pluinly parted above her puré 
enlered. She was not dressed in mournmg garments; \ while forehead. There was not a single ornanient 
they would have but mocked the sorrow thnt was in ) on her person, and yet you did not feel Ihat anylbing 
her heart. I shall not soon forget the pensive smile > was wautiug. But her face! I used to think he* 

ihat was on her lips, as I weleomed her, ñor the j beautiful. When I had lasl seen her, there was a 

quickness with which it faded as she sat down by my j brilliancy about her that dazzled. Now she was 
side. The erraud upon which she had come was / bcfore me a verv impersonal ion of lovcl i ness; cbaste, 
inentioned without einbarrassiuent or needless pre- ^ elassie, puré, yet wartn with ¡ntelligence and love. 
luninaries. ^ I l'elt my pulses bouiid, and my eyes moislen; for the 

“‘You may not know,’ she said, ‘ihat, since the ^ cause of this great change was vividly present to my 
death of my brother, all income lias ceased. But it > mind. She stood before me a being purilied in the 
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fires of afíliotion, and I could not, at the moment, v 
banish the ihought of all she had borne and suflered. < 
But, soon, I forgot all in the delight of a sweet and : 
elevating communion of thought and feeling that fol- < 
lowed our renewcd acqunintance. I found that Jessie < 
had indeed new views and new aflections. Touch her $ 
where you would,there was nothing rongh ñor pointed. < 
To do good, and to communicate in a loving, honest • 
spirit, seemed to be her very life. When she spoke < 
of a(lliction,and then her voice was low, intense, and \ 
exquisitcly impressive and musical, sho pietured it as j 
a purifying trial—a blessing rather than a i-urse. ) 
In a word, she seemed the very opposite of what' 


she was when I last saw her. Many houre did I pasa 
in her society while I rcmained in Hawthorne, and 
their impression upon me can never be eflaced. I 
trust that, when I left, the odor of that crushed flower 
lingered in the garments of my spirit. It must be 
so, for I have had better purposes since, and a more 
earnest desire to seek rather the good of others than 
my own pleasure. 

Sweet Jessie Morris! Adversity has not really hurt 
thee. It has only revealed thy inner and true life, and 
mude thy beauty like the beauty of angels. Tliou art 
a form of goodness! Would that there were more in 
the world like thee! 




POOR JOH-NNY 


BT MES. ANN S. STETHENS. 


“SafTer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of Htíaven!” 


Aboüt half an hour’s ride from the thickly scttled 
portions of New York, is oue of the most bcautiful 
littlc islands that yon ever set eves npon. Jnst where 
the banks of the East River are the most broken and 
picturesqne on the main bottom shorc, and the snnny 
slopes of Long Island are most verdant in their area- 
dtun beautv, the river opens its bright water?, and 
Blackwell’s ísland rtses. groen, verdant, and beanti- 
ful from its azurc bosom. Beantiful, even ttow, is 
tliat ¡stand; but it was inore so. vears ago, wlien its 
hollows werc fragranl with wild roses, hatinted with 
black-birds and thrushes; wlu*n its- shores wore 
hedged in with the snow-white dog-wood, wild 
cherry and mapln trees, joined together with scarlet 
ivv and a thousand clmging vinos, tliat even now 
hang along its shores, 1 ike toril bann'-rs left on a battle 
field. Then, the isiand mnst have scemed a mile's 
ienclh of Paradisc rhopped into the water?—but now, 
alas, Blaekwcll's Island lias otlier inliabitants than 
the singing birds, and the sweet'wild blossorus. Its 
extremitics are burdened, and crushed down, as it 
were, to the very water's edge, with an editice of 
massive stonc, while human erime and human misery 
are crowded together in inasses appalling to reílect 
upon. 

On onc ena of the island, natnrally so qmet and 
beantiful, risos the rtigged walls of the Pcnitentiary, 
flanked by out-houses, hospital?, and otliee?, every 
stone of whieh is cloquenl of human degmdation. 
llore, a thousand wrotched beings, bowed with iniserv 
and branded with erime, are crowded togetlier. All 
the dav long, herds of tinoso degraded beings may be 
seen m their eoarsc and faded uniform, burrowing in 
the earth, blastiug and shaping the rock? that are to 
forin new prison walls. and fillittg tlie sweet air with 
groan» and curses whieh once thrilled only to the 
Summer-bird songs. 

At the other cxtreinity of the ísland stand? the In¬ 
sano Asylum, n beantiful pile, towering prondlv over 
a sccne of niiscry that is enottgh to inake the lieart 
huinble with awe and sympathy. Frían its grated 
•Windows yon nmy hcar every sotind, horrid or pa- 
thetic, in whieh the insano mindexpresses itsravings. 
Al i ne window is a wild face pecring thromrh the 
bar?. and looking wi?tfnl!y at the. pass>’r by with eyes 
full of entreatv, and the wan handwnving fainternnd 
fainter as the wild gestare is unheeded; from another 
shrieks ring out upon the water, as the poor inaniuc 
calis for bis inother to come out from the woods—a 
beantiful grove that rises alar oíT on the Long Island 
thore. 

11 Motiler—motlicr, come, 'come, I have waited—I 


I have plcaded —1 have prayed for you to come. Mo- 
tlierl niolher!” 

Tliis is the daily crv of a poor Gorman boy Tho 
fisherman licars it as he glides by the walls of that 
gloomy mad-house, and lilis his oar with a sort of 
terror, as if his own frccduin werc a mockery to tho 
< poor creatnres blockcd in by those massive and iron- 

I girt walls from the sweet snnny air—the passengers 
that final by in onr paiace stcaiuboats soinctiines licar 
a wild shout, rising even above the noise of the en- 
ginc, and see an arm thrust wildty througli the iron 
bars of the window where tliis boy is conlined—and 
in the still niglit, that cry of “motlier, motlier, come,” 
rings over the woods; and dies in plaintive murmura 
| amid the roar and turuioil of ‘‘Ilell Gate.” 
i Other sounds there are issuing from that dismal 
• dwelling—curses that chill the blood—pleadings that 
> might inclt a hcart of stouc—wild, rintous laughier, 

! and wit, often more kecn and satirical than springs 
j from the most brilliant intellect. Besides all this 
< amount of living misery, every association, painful 
| or horrid, seeins crowded on tliis beantiful spot— 

(thore is a liltle motmd scaroelv a stone’s throw from 
t the water, and surmounted by a motlcy trimmed 
| apple tree, that looks likc sume pretty hillock, left by 
i the gar ’ener as a pleasant object to greet the poor 
| maniac as he gn/.es from the window of his cell. 

; Quiet and verdant it seoms, with tlie ealm sunshir.o 
> sleeping on it, and the shadow of the slender tree 
> pencilled delicatcly on the sward, as if notliing less 
> beantiful hud cver touched its siirlace. Yet that is 
) the gnllows tree! LTiuler its young bouglis year after 
> year, was the fatal timbers reared from whieh ono 
i human soul after another was rttdely thrust into eter- 
> nity. That soft grass, so bright and bcautiful, has 
) becn trodden over and over by tbc exeeutioner. 
) Those young bouirn.s have trcmhlcd to the death- 
> agony of manya wretchcd convict Legal ¡y mur- 
i dered, atnid the shout?, the sneers, the horror of his 
i feltow incn—and yet the ?cene from that tree is so 
> beantiful. the bine expansc of the river swcep around 
i one broad mirror of sunshine and water. The shores 
S all around are indented into fuiry promontorios, and 
(rise in the most bcautiful slopes that ever gave birtli 
| lo a World of wild ílowers. Glose by, the water» of 
| “Ilell Gatc” toss np their foam, and spurklc in tho 
{ suii'hinc, and in the purple distnnee slecps niany a 
| soene of rural loveliness that is more than arcadian 
| in its rural beautv. Yet with all tliis beautv slum- 
\ bcring around, there stood the gnllows tree—there 
) looms the Insano Asylum, and there the black Peni* 
i tcntiary is sequestered like somc loatlisouie monster 
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lipón ihe spot whieh ivas not innny vear* since a . thc brightcninp of those titile faces, as he or the ¡roed 
perfect jungle of swcet briar and swump roses. < matron jiass into ttie wards, ministeiing to their oom ■ 

Am Iwroug then in saying that on ibis hule slip of < fori; poor thiiigs, by a kind look and soothing word. 
earth is kneaded togctlier more of human wnelehed* ( where medicine niicht oflen less avnil. futran ce 
ness than can be foliad in ihe same spacc throiighout < inanilVslntions of eharneler lia ve I witnessed auiong 
the lenglh and breadíh of our latid. The nioinent <those littlc crea tures—l'onitiide, that miciit Lave 
your foot touclies the shorc yon fe el oppiessed with ) sliamcd a warrior—putience, the most sainl-likc; and 
the crowd of feclings that sccin inexplicable—pily, 
horror, and a painf ut blcnding of both crowd upon 
the hoart with every breath yon draw. Xolhing bnt 
the air seems Irce; nothing bnt thc bine sky above 
secina pnre, as yon walk froni onc scene of dis¬ 
tress to another. Yon feel the more opprcsscd be- 
cansc human cll'ort sccms so powerlcss to ullcvialc 
tlie misery you witness. Alt that humanity can a«- 
complish; all that syinpalhv can do to alleviate dis¬ 
tress, is alrendy extended by those wlio are cnlriistcd $ me lliat his titile coliin rested iimong the dead heaj>ed 
to regúlate thc chnritics of a proal cilv—bnt wliat $ 1<>gellior in Potters Field. 

can minister to a itiind diseasod? What can takn : We liad pone np to spend an aficrnoon wiih mv 
away the deformily and the siing of guüt? Where 5 relativos, and woie sitting oul lipón the piuzzu that 
lies thc powe. - lo lifl pnuperism frotn thc dogradation 5 rnns alune the front of the hospital, cnjovinir the dcli- 
that the hai prhiy und ovil spirit of man lias ilung S cions fragrance lliat come up from the slirubbcries, 
around il? The very heart grows faint as it beats in 5 and sprakilig, now und then, a word lo a group of 
this wilderncss of woe, and linda no fiuing auswcr to s liltle cripplcd children lliat were lyinar around die 
questions like thesc. < steps, when tlie cominissioners boat, from the A lilis 

Bnt there isstill one renmant of benntiful natnre left s IIouso, at Beilcvue, ennie in sight, with lwo or three 
on BlackwelPs I*land—one spot where the ílowers s of thc yoimg pliysicians of that insliiiition on board. 
are yet left to bloom in the puré breath of Ileaven < Tliey laiided. and carne ihrough the prounds. one of 
—where thc trccs uro yet rooted to (lie eartti. and < lliein bearing a uiop of red iluiinel and grey fiistian in 
filled, as of oíd, with thc mtisic of Sumiller birds. < his arias, amid whieh a pule batid lalling over ihe 
Ün thc very centre of the island is an o!d mansión < doelor’s shoulder, and a Ihin titile luce, resting upon 
liousc, lorinerly tlio residence of its proprietor befure (liis bosoiu mus jn<t disecrnible. As the group passed 
ihe paradisc became city propeilv. It is a rnmbün? c us and entered llie hall, thc child's head was lully 
oíd building, with wings of uneqiial longtli. shaded (lil'ied. and lie turned upon us a face so meck, and yet 
with some magniilccut oíd willows, and snrrounded \ beaiiiing with vivid iiiielligonce, that it mude the 
by shruhberies, prctly lawns, shaded with Une oíd j heart tln-ill painfiilly to look on hiin. 
trccs; terraccs, beautifnlly lifted from the water'» j llis dress was of the coarsesl kind, ncglected. and 
edge; and gravel wnlks, with licre and theie a grape J oven squalid. A red llannel iiuder ganneut, whieh 
arbor llung over them, and bordered with some of the S had hcloiigcd to some futí groivn man, was htiddlcd 
thickcst and lieaviest box to be fonnd witliin ten 5 nbout him in coarse folds, and fustened to his tliin 
miles around. A neglected and rude oíd place il is, J waist by a nether carmen!. also much too large—luit 
but perliaps the more lovely for that. Neglect on!y j thc legs were rollad np in a soiled nu>p, through 
sccms toadd to the wild luxurianec of every lliinp i whieh his ihin ancles and torn shoes protruded. and 
around, the hedges and rose thickels are tatigled to- > the long red slccves were folded baek to the shoulder 
gether. Grcat snow-hall trees,—trumpet vines, and 5 over his long and deathly white arms. I had often 
honeysnckles seem to shootout inore viporouslv from > soen sick children carried into the hospital before, 
Want of pruning, and thc trees llave become «Ircsscd > and never without a thrill of paúl, but there was 
in the majesty of their age. | something aliout this chile! so singular, lliat I could 

You can stand in the oíd hall and see the river on j not cast him from my mind—his face had all the in- 
cither hand sparkling llirough thc spreadinp hranchcs S tclligeiice of an oíd man's, worn oul ¡n struggle with 
■—now and then a show white sai! plides by, and at j thc evils of lite Yet there was something snint-like 
sunset thc water sccms hcaving up waves of gold sandholyin thc large oyes, that 1 he heart could feel, 
wherever your eve is turned. s thongh the pen would allogether la.il in conveying an 

This is the Children’s Hospital. In the low cham- (idea of it. 
bers, and thc fine oíd fashioned rooms, from a liun- \ After a time, I went up to see thc little stranger. 
dred and fifty to two hundred children lie upon their c He liad been put in a bath, and liis rags displaced by 
littlc cots, in all the stapes of su (Te ring to whieh in- ? clcan and wholosomc garments. The thin,golden huir 
faney is subjcct. Oh, it is a mournful sight,—those ? was combi d 1 aek from his forehead. and altopcther, 
helpless little crcatures, orphaned, or worse tlian ? he had a look of clcanliness nnd comfort that had 
orphaned, in the moming oflife. Their wasted fea- í something cheering in it. He seemed to feel tho 
tures wearing such looks of pain, and yet so pliant. > genial clfect of this change, for his large eyes had 
God help thcm ! 5 brightened soinewhat, and on his hollow chcek lay a 

Tho phvsician in this hospital is a relativo of my / faint tinge of red. Thechild was not hundióme, per- 
own, and many a heart ache has it given me to wateh ' haps liad never been so in hcalth—but the henrt 


aguin, but whv should I dwell upon thc ovil that 
sometimos exhibas itself. l'ull grown, in thc heart oí 
an infant ? But there was onc litilc child, whose his- 
tory, simple as ú is. yet lo me, l.iil of tonel i ie mte- 
rest, I am nbout to relate Time is no romanee m it 
—nothing to excite, but still I tliiuk the rcador wiil 
not turn away from what I luí ve to tell of poor little 
Joliniiy, without a l’eeimg oí sympaihy, a sigh. per- 
haps a toar. 1 shed inore thau one when they told 
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ycamed toward him with a fecling liolicr a thousand 
time» thnn infantino beuuty could excite. 

I sat down by thc child. who liad seated hiinsclf on 
a stool, neur thc íoot of hi» col, and takiug lus littlc 
hand, asked if he werc iil. 

“A litlie,” lio said, in a voico thut corresponded 
with his meek tuce. 

“ What i# thc inatter—liave you becn ill Ion"?” 

“Yes, a liitle ill—notlnnsc very bad thouch—my 
back is bnrned a yood deal, but it will be well soon, 
now that I ain here, and evcrybodv so kiiul.” 

He turued bis «ve» l'ruin tlie coinlortublo and clcan 
cot to iny face, and ti ion dropped thciu to bis kuiids 
that were elusped and resting ou liis knees. 

“ What is your nnme f” 

“John—but my inother and nimty cali mo Johiiny.” 

“Then yon ha ve a motlier?” 

“ Yes!'" 

His evos droo¡>cd down, and bis fallen voice was 
still more faint. I snw that there wns somelhing 
wruncr; somc thouclil at thc child’* hcart which it 
would psiin him to dratf forth. I would not qucslion 
him ftirther, but procced to say a few cneoiimyiinr 
word» to liim. and wus about to leavo thc room, but 
iho boy turned his eye* upon me as if he liad sume- 
thmu lo say, so 1 went back. 

“is there auything I can do for you, Johnnv. I 
wn poiue homo now, but shall come up aeniu soon— 
sha!! I brui" you soine oranges, or npples, or cake?” 

He Iny still, and kept his eye» down. and I saw, that 
íiiilikc any child J liad secn there beforc, he did not 
soein c!atcd with thc otlcr of these daintics—he hesi- 
tated; moved on his stool; said he thanked me very 
inuch i releed, bul did I I i ve in Xew York ? 

“ Yes!” 

“ Well, then, if it would not be too mnch trouble— 
if I would just as lief do it asto prive him the npples— 
would I go and see bis motlier, and tell her how com- 
fortublc he was, and that lie wanled to see her very 
inuch—and annty. too. he would like to see thetn botli 
—would I yo?—his aunty had broucht him to ileüeviie 
Ibur days turo. bul shc micht not liave hcard abotit bis 
«♦omine up here. and so it would be a Ion" time be- 
foro thoy found him. would I be so kind ?” 

“Would i be so kind?” lia«l that cíii.d asked tnc to 
walk fiftv miles with that voice, aud thosc plcndiii" 
evos, I could not ha ve denied him. So taking his 
motiléi s address I cave the promise. 

“TVll h<‘r that I waut very niuch to seo her by 
Wednosday—if you pleaM*. ma'am. I dou't fecl as if 
1 could wait longcr thnn Wednosday!” 

“Shc will come—I will tcll her all. and perhaps 
come wilh her,” I said, fully resolved that the sick 
ob;!d should ha ve lus wish. 

Well. I returned hotnc witli iny thouchts full of ihis 
paupor child—this liitle sick child with his lips all 
parchcd, and his eyes kindlcd with a d'*ath plow. who 
could usk a siyht of his inother insteud of the graleful 
lruit thnt even hcalthy cbüdrcn will sacrilice so mnch 
for! Ilis mother, too!—1 wus curious to seo thc 
motlier of tins singular ciuld, sureiy shc must be 
sometbinc superior—un intcllisent and l'ccble womau 
broken down by misfortuno, and at last coitipolled to 
scjmrate froiu her oíTprijig. " h ♦.«.♦ thouchts werc 


I in my mind thc last thing as 1 went to slecp that 
nieht. 

ll wnntcd two days of Wednosday, and I went in 
scareh of Johiiny's inother. 1 hud the address in one 
of thosc strci-ts wherc misery pays a Jiiyh price l’or 
the priviicye of extstinc, and altor fuidiuy my way up 
two tiichts of dirlvstairs to the attic, I foiuid a passage 

I throuyh sundry wood-tubs, lialf full of dirty water, 
two or tluce unwashed kettles and a broken stove 
that fumished the ouler carret—aud knocked at a 
rickety door, throuch which thc souud of a low, faccv 
sort of voice carne, as if sume one were muttering to 
himself within. The voice was lilied in nnswer lo 
my knock, and I entered a little h«>le of a room con¬ 
tamine a jnle of roes in one comer, a broken table, 
on which was a botllc, a tca-cup and somc fragmenta 
of “coid virtual»,” on a dilapulated oíd chest sat a 
hlcuted. slip-sh td womnn, seemingly wilh no enrment 
on bul a ruyycd yown and inore iban half intoxicnlcd, 
j llioiich it wa» quite car!y in the inorning A little boy 
: of ti ufo years oíd. perhaps, sat near the fiio-place 
> nlmost without dothes, nnd playing with somc dirty 
1 shavins* that littered the henrth. 

| Could this woniüii be thc motlier of litt!e Johnnv— 

¡ that mcck nnd sweet faced child r I could hardly ask 
the qucslion—yet so it was! When I told her of th© 
child, and ynvc lus simple mcssmrc, she pot up from 

I < the chcst und bogan curtesying to the gronnd over 
mui over aynin, muinhling out her ihuuks that the 
“likes of me” should come to see her, and ndding a 
series of disgustin" and half intclligible excuses l’or 
the state of her room nnd dress. 

To niv inquirios if she would go to see her sick 
child on the following Wednc.-duy, shc gave mo to 
understand thnt she Ihouyht a yrcat deal of Johnnv— 
that she would liku to see him of all thinys, onlv sho 
had no ntoney to pay for a ride in the stage, and no 
. time to wnsh her dress; then she fell lo weeping, and 
c I left her in n tit of muudlin lamentations over the 
| ovil* of her fute, which tcmiinaU'd as I went out in a 
í burst of thosc volcar hiessings that are so rovo’ting in 
| the m out lis oí’ thc vilo—all becausc I had promised to 
) pay her stage fare, and supply lier with n clcan dress 
> if she would promisc to be in coudition to go and see 
; her chihl on Wednesduy. 

> ¿¿.And this was the mother of little Johnnv! this 
; womnn—so vilo, so uttcrly debased! Her inebríate 
| kisses had wnrnted his infannv. In her loathsomo 

I bosom that palé child had slcpt. I went homo hcart 
sick and shocked beyond measure; poor littlo Johnnv 
—lie ha«l now becomc more than ever an object of 
compassion. What a hcart he must liave (luis to pinc 

I lbr the siyht of a inother like that! I could now un¬ 
derstand tho blush that Iny on that poor check, and 
the faltering of his voice when shc was mentioned. 
lie was nshained of thc drunken mother that he loved 
so mnch 

On WcdniMdav I sent early, to kumv if thc woman 
was roaily lo visil her dyiny child. ^be was so in- 
toxicwted that it was impossibie to olitain a defmite 
answrr froin lier. 

I went up to ‘.lio hospital alone. Jolmny was sitt’ng 
out by thc piuzza, croiieiicd all in a h«eip, with the 
suiishine failinjr b.ii litlv arouiul him; lus fue 1 y© 
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lighted up when he saw me. nnd his face bcttmcd 
with lhe most beautiful smilc I nver saw; be lookcd 
eagerly down lhe walk as il" expectiug tome one to 
follow me. 

“Phe could not come, my child,” I soid, answering 
the look: “your molher was uot well!” 

He ñxed thosc large, earncst oyes oa me for a mo- 
meut. Tlien the y droopod to the carth, and I could 
scc tears swelling umler the lids. 

‘•She will come vcry soon thuugh,” I said, fillcd 
witli pjty f«.r his disappoiuluienl, and perpelrating an 
haría lesa fraud, I cave han a couple of oranges as il’ 
froin her. His face brightoncd. lie took the oranges, 
held tliein n few minutes, and liten crept round a wing 
of the building where a couple of titile huneh-baeked 
cripples \vere standing, and cave one to each. 

“I don’l caro so very inuch for orangos,” he said, 
coming baek witli a sinile on his lips, and crouching 
down on the turf acaiu; “and no one evcr brtngs 
thcm anything. They are orphans, you kuow.” 

“Doctor,” said Johnny, that day, as my brother was 
passing throueh the ward, “ llave you sorae paper and 
a pen and ink, I sliould like very mueh to writc a 
leltcr to my mother.” Tüis was a singular request 
froin a cliild of eight vears oíd, and it quite stnrtled 
the doctor—but he ordered the writing ínaterials for 
the boy, and otfered to ltave a table sent, but he drcw 
a stool up to his cot, and turning a tin pan bottom up 
on thc bed, bogan his lctler on ihal. 

^Jt was a touching epislle, well written, and pathetic 
ip its inanifcstation of earnest afleetion. lie spokc of 
his comforts, of lhe caro and kindncss extended to 
liiin, and bcgged her to come very, very soon. He 
should wateh for her now every day—she need not 
watt till she liad money to buy soinelbing for him, he 
did not cure for that, all he wanted was to sec her. 
During lite whole wcck that woman was never sober 
cnougli to read or uiulersland thc pnrport of ihis plead- 
ing lctter. 

Johnny was ii\a eonsnmption. The doctor told me 
tlus on my nextVisit; and, as thc burn on his ack 
liealed, lhe heetic fever and nicking cough grew 
xvorse l'or a litlle time, whilc thc Antumn sunshinc 
was warm and golden, thc poor little iellow might be 
found in thc opeiiair wilh his shadowy limbs gathered 
under him, and tliat sad, paticnt simio forever on lns 
lips. He never eoinplaiued, and yet never spokc of 
getting well. Everything given him was received 
witli tliankfiiluess: every litlle attention aeknowledged 
witli a sinile so sweet. and pitticnt cnough (o give a 
heart-ache to the most liardened. I never saw him 
that he did not ask for his mother. 

“I have wuited,” lio said, atier we«*ks liad gone bv, 
and he was growing inore fceble every day: “1 liave 
wailed so long, expeeting her every day, that some¬ 
timos I sccm to get diseonrueed. Perhups she is 
staying awa vbceause she has no money to buy things 
for me,” he wou'd say, “but she necdn’t wait for that. 
I don't eare mueh for niee thiug.s! Resilles, I havcn’t 
breath to eat thcm. Tell her this—tell her all 1 want 
in thc wide wor'd is to sce her and annty and Joseph.” 

I did tell her! Agam and again I went to that 
sqnaüd gnrret. I informed the woman that her ehild 
was dyiug, that a lew weeks mu-t end his lile. I 


I urgod, entreated, persuaded—but always to a brain 
so clouded with drmk that ít secmed incapable of 
rcmernbering for ten minutes anvlhing I might say. 
."lie promised to be readv each lime, but never kept 
her promise, or secmed to remeiuber that she liad 
made one. At length, when the boy was so leeble 
that he was obliged to lie brouclit from thc wards in 
the anas of his nurse, and was still plcading for a 
| sight of los wrelched pareut; I resolved to make one 
£ more eflbrt. So very carly in lhe morning 1 sent the 
< woman word not to go out, for at ten I should cali for 
( her, witli a olean dress which she was to wear on a 
i visit to her child. 

< I went at ten: but scarcclv reached the garret when 
< the sound of voiees joining in a riotous song inet mv 
r ear. Tlirough the cliinks of the door, and over the 
? litter of pails. broouis and kettlcs carne lhe unseemlv 
? sound; nnd most hatcful of all was the thickened tonos 
£ of that mother rising course and loud above the olhcrs. 
( I oponed lhe door, and therc nronnd a bottle of some 

I kind of spirits, a tin dippor, two teacups and a broken 
sugar-bowl, sal ihree women. All of tliem were more 
or less inebriated, and in the full tide of their horrible 
enjoyinent. Tlio song was huslied as I entered. The 
woman that I carne to seck aróse—her face flushed, 
her eyes heavy, and staggered toward me. 

I shrnnk from the wretch wilh loathing, and forget- 

I ting thc absurdity of resentment with a creature so 
lost—spokc scverely to her. 

“ Why! I am ready. I liave been at home wniting 
all the time. I’m readv! give me the dress,” she said, 
kolding herself np bv the table. 

\ “You are in no situation to visit a dying child,” 1 
s said. “ You have been drinking.” 

< “Is it me that has been drinking?” cried Ihewreteh. 
< making an eflbrt to conceal the bottle under the rngged 
(tolda of her dress. “Me, iudeed; tliere is sister can 
< tell you that not a blessed drop has passed my lips this 
t morning—drinking indeed!” 

r “íshe is in no condition to go,” said the woman to 
) whom this appeal was made, and who secmed n few 
? degrecs more respectablc than herself. “ But if you 
? will pav the stage fare I would go aud see thc poor, 
? ilear child.” 

> The woinan shed a few tears that secmed to lie 
> natural: and so transferring lhe clean dress, and a 
? inore tidy bonnet and shawl to her person, I pre- 
> pared to take away tbc woman whom Johnny callad 
i “anntv,” inslead of his degradad mother. 

) All this time thc little boy had lieen crying piteouslv 
[ ina comer of thc room, protcsting that somc one was 
< goáng to take his molher to prUon. and looking the 
^ very picture of iufantile tnisery. This was Johnny’s 
< brotlier; so afler procuring some decent clothes, in 
< which the little follow really lookcd very well—and 
< arming hiin wilh a big orango and a largo apple—llie 
< nunt and brother were lairlv started for BiaekwcU's 
X Island. 

I W'hcn I reached lhe hospital, tliere was little Joh«nv 
sitting on the stops, where the p!i*asant Autnmn sun 
was sliiumg—nestled cióse lo his aunt nnd sholtered 
bv her shawl. His oves were bright as diainonds, aml 
tho smile that beatned o ver his wan face like that ol 
an ángel, ¿till you could see tliat he was ou Üie very 
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bnnk of the grave; his brcalh carne with a painful 
quiver at cvery word; and his palé lipa were oven 
now tinged with the hite of death His head was 
tipon his nunt’s lap: and at his feet sat the littlc bro- 
tlter, holding the orange in his hands, and looking so 
chcerful and healthy. The contrast was enough lo 
thrill the hardest heart with pain. 

I sat down behind the group and iistened to what 
passed, for Johnny wus lalking, and his swcet, feeble 
voice fell like a plaintive lutc-strain on my spirit. 

“Aiintv—dear aunty,” he was saying, “tell her 
how ínnch I think of her: how I dreain of her at 
niíjht, and watch for her all the dav long. Tell her 
this, will yon, auatv?—but lct her be clcan like yon, 
and—and—” here his voice sank to a whispcr—“oh, 
Ix'g her not to drink anything for thut one day. I 
think that I should dic that minute if she carne here 
among all thesc siek children. You know how, aunty 
—this—this is one reason why 1 won’t to sec her so 
nvtch. If she conld onlv know how short of breath I 
aiu—and—how the fevcr burns me at nirht—if she 
f ould feel my hot hands, añil know as well as I do 


what ¡s coming ncxt. I am sure—oh, quite surc that 
she would never drink again. I must see her—oh. 
aunty, aunty, dear—I must, must sec her. She did 
not drink so when father wcnt to Heaven; and if 1 
should go there, oh, auntv, I could not tell him about 
her! as she is now!” 

The child lifted his head ns he uttcrcd thcse words, 
a faint color rose in one cheek, and the othcr was 
white ns mnrble. Iu my lifo I never saw eycs so 
vividly bright, thev absolutely burned with holy in* 
| spira ion. I aróse and went nway, the scenc liad 
j become too painfu.. 

\ The next time I saw the child he was lying on his 

I little cot gasping for brcntli, and nlntost spcechless. 
Yct the poor fellow smiled, and thanking tne. said— 
“that he did not sulfer so vcry tnuch.” He cast a 
wishful look through ihe door as I carne in, wliich I 
could understand too well. This was the last tinte 
? poor Johnny ever askcd for his tnothcr. Whcn 1 
> inquired for him the ncxt time, the doctor poinlcd to 
> his empty cot, and his cyes were wet ns well as 
> mine. 






SEPTEMBEll, 184 8. 

THE RETURN FROM MEXICO 


“ Tliey rotura—thev return— 
They retara no more!” 


ae i« always terrible! Its depopulated tields, its 
sluughtered thousands, and its demorulizing tendeu- 
cies, render it, oven in ihe justesl cause, a lliing tur 
humanitv lo wecp over. 

Tliis na ti na has just emerged frmn a contest in 
whieh vietory has cverywhere nttended its arms. A 
part of thosc who were aclively cngnged in it, we 
ha ve just seen retiirning to tlioir honres, honorably 
discharged from servicc. Of tlioso, souio bring baek 
the reputa!.on of lieroic deeds, such as would not 
disfrace thc brightest pago of history. Othcrs arrive, 
however, díMigurcd, or maimed for lite. But how 
many have never returned at all! 

What a eontrast botwoen the rolurn of the living 
and dead! The one comes baek, wiih broxvs wreatlied 
with victorv, and stops alteuded by military pomp; 
but the other is bronght homo in sadness, in silence, 
in tears. Eaeh has fought with cqtial bravery, yet 
how dissimilar the result! We might record the 
ñames of a liost who have returned with elevated 
rank and higli military reputations; but what a crowd 
of the illtistrious doad we should have lo place in thc 
balance against tliem. There was Vinton, the no- 
cotnplishod gentleman, the sincere Christian—there 
was Ringgold, the Bayard of the army—there was 
Garland, and Twiggs, and Graliam, and Scott, and a 
hundred othcrs. Bnt, contenting otirselvcs with the 
simple tale of one of thosc who fell, we sliall leave 
the imaginatiou of our readers to supply the story of 
the rest. 

C-was an only son, and the last mulé seiou of 

his house. lligh-spiritcd, gencrous, and in all lliings 
nuble, he was the stay and hopc of his surviving 
parent. At the propor age he was placed in the 
Acadeiny of West Point, for his ancestors liad been 
soldiers in thc Revolution, and his earliest dreani of 
ambition been to make himself wortliy of their ñame. 
He grew up, in tliis institution, thc pride of his class. 
Athletic in l'raine, and vigorous in intellect, he 
cxcelled alike in manly exorcices as in a scholar’s 
acquiremeuts. lie graduated in 1S—, and was bre- 
vetted a licutenant. 

His command was one lliat allowed him to be tnuch 


at lióme, and here he met his común, an orphan trirl. 
\ to wlioin his falher had given a lióme. Amiable, ac- 
$ eomplished and licantiful, she unconsciouslv won his 
I aliections, as lie did liers, and their mutual love was 
; blessed liy the aged parent. The young soldier’s cnp 
i of happiness was already filicd lo the brim, whon the 
\ war with México btgan, and ho was ordered, with 
j liia rcgiinent, to the scat of hoslilities. He was to 
¡ have been married in a few monllis; but now all ibis 
j was suspended, lililí he was full of eager anticipa* 
i tionsof thc futuro. Oh! little did he know his fute. 

> Who shall describe the eagerness with whieh his 
; betrotlied bride, and bis giay-haircd siró now walelicd 
¡ for inteüigencc from the seat of war? Who shall 
: picture the agony of suspense with whieh they 
í waited for the listsof killcd and dangerously woumled 

> after everv general netion, or the breatliless terror 
í with whieh they hurried from ñame to ñame, feariii" 
j everv moment to fiad his. The rcjoicing crowd. 

> wliose htizzas shook the slreets outside. little dreamed 
» of what was going ou in limt oid mansión. Several 

> battles liad now oceurred, and he was still unharmed. 

: so tliat, at last, their lears grew less poignant. The 
( war, too, was thought to be nearly over, and they 
! begnn to speculate ou his probable speedy return. 
\ Suddenly, with the news of a great vietory, carne 
'■ intelligence of his deatli. 

^ He liad fallen, indoed, at the hcad of his column— 
} but what solace was tliis to his broken-hearted 
) family! He had died with heroic words upon his 
^ lips—but could this reanimate his lifelcss clay now? 
! One wild shriek burst from his aílirmced bride, as she 
í read the awful intelligence, and llien she fell faiuiing 
| lo the íloor. The emotion of his parent, tliough less 
j violently exhibited, was not less feaiTul. The hope 
^ of bis dcclinmg years, the only child of his sainted 
j wife, thc last representative of his ancicnt line, was 
| no more: and, as the thought carne over his memory, 
5 lie groaned in bitterness, and, with Job, wished he 
l liad never been born. 

i They had talked of thc return of their young hero 
$ —well, he carne—but in how dillerent a guise from 
¡ what they had expected! líe carne with no prancing 
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steed, amid thc brilliant panoplv of war; bul borne ; 
iu his collin, lie cntered bis futhcr's house for ihe > 
last lime. The sumid of the dead inurch attended > 
him, and not the bold trimnphal niusic they had : 
looked fui: and lears. inslead of anules, met him ut > 
the liire>hold. > 

They laid him in the o!d wainscotted chamber, the ; 
same room wliere his prandsire, with his sword > 
aeróos him, had laiu instale: and crowds poured in > 
l'rom the bread Street to gazo on the dead muu's face, i 
and see the honorable wound l»y whieh he liad fallen. 5 
Bul oh! whut solace was all this to the crushed hearts < 
t hat sat desoíate in the neighboring apartmenl. < 

As evening drew on the crowds dcpnrtcd. and the \ 
bereaved werc left to wcep alone. Theu only did ’ 


they enter that oíd hall to indulge their grief. IIis 
allianced bride flung herself at thc foot of the collin, 
whieh shook under her convulsivo sorrow. liis sire 
buricd his face, in like manncr, at the head. And 
the soldicr’s favorito dog cowerod by his sido, ex- 
pres*ing, by that attitude, his grief. 

The hour of agony that cnsucd passes our power to 
tell. But the inourners had uno comfort atnid their 
sorrow—likc the lamenled Vinlon, he, for whom 
they wcpt, had died a Christian. This thonght. at 
last, brought consolation, and enabled his sire to >ay r 
as he clasped his a «red hands, and looked up, witli 
streaming eyes, to hcaven, 

“The Lord hath given, and the Lord liath taken 
away—blessed be the ñame of the Lord'" 



REVERSES IN REAL LIFE. 


BY IIARDIE P. CHAMPU!!, 


Happy Ncst is ihe quaint tcnri with whieh sister t 
Lucia honor» our humille dwelling. ’Tis truly a < 
“happv nest” at presen!, though ita inmntes llave < 
“clrank of sorrow’s bitter cnp ” < 

The meudiers of our farnily are five. A mild, i 
lovinar mother, who moves silcntlv ahout, with a ^ 
pcacoftil smile resting upon her deuth-like eounte- J 
nanee; good health is a stmncer to her attcmmted ^ 
frame, yct she i» cheerful, and encournges us all by ? 
her bcantiful pietv and firm rebanee upon the good- $ 
ne«s of our Henvenly Fathcr. \ 

Iler eldest is a palé, quict onc, who is bcrcft of \ 
reason. $ 

Viola is a swcct. energetic sister, who by her exer- > 
tions eomfortably snpports the farnily, and liears (he > 
eollesre expenses of a wild. harum-scannn boy, who S 
has no particular qualifications to distinguish him ) 
from ordinary biped». i 

Lastlv, and leust of the birds in this nest, is our j 
lovely little Lucia, who flutters gaily along life’s < 
pathway with a dimplc in each rosy chcek, and a > 
spnrklc in her evos, whieh brighten at sound of mirth s 
an<1 overrtow in sympathy with anothcr’s woe. 

Viola is a factorv girl. She has received a liberal i 
education, but finding that she could enrn more by í 
labor in the factory than teaching, she cheerfully ( 
passes twelvc hours cach day in a dingy, noisy apart-) 
ment, in atlending her loom. I have petitioned ear- j 
nestly to be permitted to leave the. university, and ? 
bear a portion at least of the duties which her poner- r 
mis self-sncrificing nature has imposed upon her, but £ 
she steadfnstly reluses my prayer.and with a cheerful > 
smile snvs that it is a source of delight to her to be \ 
enabled to be of use to thosc she lores so dcnrly. $ 
Sweet sister! God will reward your unscltish ex- > 
eellencc! ¿ 

I long for the time to come when I can substantially [ 
repavyonr more than sisterly kindness. A heart over -1 
ílowing with grnlitude is now devoled to contribute < 
to your happiness. < 

Wc were once the childrcn of pro«perity. Our < 
father possessed much more than a coinpetenee, and > 
was ablc to lavish the luxuries of life tipon his farnily. s 
Bv a senes of misfortunes (which it is unnccessary t 
to detnil) he lost all, with the exccption of our present | 
home; he was so alllieted by eare and anxicty for his j 
losses, that he was scized with a brain fever, which ( 
tenninaled fatally. Sorrowfully w#followcd ourgood, ¡ 
beloved parent to the grave— < 

*• To pnv tho Inst sml «liitic*. nnd to hcar ( 

V|s»n the sib-nt ilwriliiig's narrow lid 

The lirat eartli tlirown.” ; 

These triáis pressed scverely upon our doliente mother, < 
who fell into a decline, nnd for inonths Viola watched l 
by her sick l»ed with anxious solicitude. ^ 


Six vears have passed sinee thnt trving time. Her 
health is improved. She saves her strength dttring 
the day that she inay be ablc to welcoinc honic the 
dear laborcr at night. 

Lucia is a tidv yoting housckeeper; she has always 
a delieious snpjier of bread and milk. of which we 
parlnkc. Our mother asks sneh bcantiful blessings, 
it seems as ¡l a Heavcnly spirit presided at our happy 
evening mcal. 

Poor darkened Mary bows her head nt the farnily 
altar in mnto imitation of the rest. She is but twenty- 
eiglit. yct her head is silvered as with the fmsts of 
eiglitv winters. It is now ten vears sincc a mournful 
trngedy was enacted, which ended in the overthrow 
of her reason. 

At citrhteen Mary was exeeedingly bcantiful, and 
a reigning bolle. Among her admirers was onc to 
whom nature nnd fortune hnd been verv bountiful. 
Everett Earle pnssionately loved Man,', and she was 
not indiílerent toward him. He was of grave, retiring 
manners, nnd a casual observer would searce have 
suspected thnt under a calm demeanor there ílowed a 
enrrent of stronff. impetuous feeling: yct most unhap- 
pily for that noblv gifted youth it was so! Mary, at 
times, hall' avowed the deep esteein which she fclt 
for him; then ngain she would turn from his delight- 
ful conversntion, and lisien to the empty prattle of 
numerous frivolous butterflies, by which she was 
usually surrounded. 

Young Earle became W'eary of this tantalizing 
game, and resolved to have an understnnding. He 
requested a prívate interview, whieh was grnnted. 
Mary received him with a gay, snuey smile, and to 
his earnest protestations made light, unfeeling replies, 
nnd assured him thnt his pointed attentions were very 
tiresomc; nn uncontrollable smile of alfcction pluvcd 
about her mouth as she said these words. The un- 
happy man snw nono of these favorable “signs;” an 
expression of deepest gloom shnded his eountenance; 
a bitter look of disappointment shot from his fine hazel 
eyes. He listened without reply for some momenlsto 
her trifling conversntion, which she continncd, poor 
blind one, unconsciotis of the deep ngony she was in- 
flicting. Suddcnly he aróse, snntchcd her hand, and 
pressed n burning kiss upon it; then hurried precipi- 
tatelv from her prcsonce. She caueht a glimpse of 
his convulsed fentures; a remorseful conviction of the 
culpability of her trifling rushed over her. She sprnng 
lo the door in an ccslaey of grief and re|>entancc, with 
the intcntion of recalling him. Too lute. he was gone, 
with a heavy heart she returned to her sont and wept 
bitterly a long whilc. Reing of an impulsivo nature, 
she comfortcd hcrself with the rellcction that the mor- 
row would sce liiin as devoted as cver by her side, 
when she would make reparation. 
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She was arouscd from her revene bythe rustí ing oí ■ 
the rose-bushes against the window. She heard thc 5 
voice of her lover, utter ¡n despairing tone?, his last 5 
words, “farewcll, Mary, my first, my only love. I 5 
havc placed my hopes of future happincss upon thee, j 
my heart’s bcst treastire; they are blasted, nothing but 
the grave for me.” The poor stricken girl darted to j 
the window. It was a moonlight eve; she saw her < 
lover standing very near the window. Slowly he 
xaiscd his right hand, which grasped a murderous 
pislol. He presseij it against his temple. In vaiu 
she strovc to speak; with wcak, trembling hands she 
clung motionless to the window seat, and in deadly 
terror watched his motions. A flash, a report, the 
fine features of that unhnppy voulh were convulsed 
by the strivings of thc spirit in breaking its earthly 
bonds. 

With flying fect Mary darted to the garden, in nd- 
vance of our parents and a crowd of domesties, who 
were alarmod by the report, and her wild scream of 
agony. She reached the spot ; lile was extinct. He 
lay extended in all the pcrfection of manly beauty. 
A shower of rose-leaves were silently spreading them- 
selves around him like a beautiful winding sheet. 
With a fearful cryshe threw herself beside him. Ilis 
palé face was upturned; a ghastly wound stared with £ 
drcadful distinetness upon the horrified spectators. 
Marykissed his blood-stained lips; twined herfingers 
in his ringlets till thcy were dabbled with gore. Her 
tear-drops gliltercd like bnlliants atnong his hair. In 
words of lendcrcst ixnport she besought him to live— 
to live but for her sake. She shrieked, she raved, 
she denounced herself as an unpardonable murdereas. 
She was with dilficulty torn from the inanimatc form 
so insensible to her endearing careases. 

It was necessary to hold her by forcé for hours to 
restrain her from self-destruction. Tired nalure at 
length gave way, and she sank into a deep, dreamless 
slumber, from which she awoke in perfcct conscious- 
ness. In a concise manner she related her interview 
with young Earle thc preceding evening, and dwelt 
at length upon the awful consequences of her sinful 
tnfling; then her eyes flashed wildly. She tore the 
light cap from her hcad. Her rich hair fell in long, 
heavy masses around her person; but, oh! it was the 
driven snow! Intense agony had changed its hue 
from raven to 

“ White in a single night.” 

With maniacal 6lrength she twisted large tresses of 
her hair and cast them furiously awav. She called 
for water, and when the glass was held to her foaming 
lips, she bit pieces from the side. Alas! I eannot 
dwelt upon the heart-rending scene. No more pcace 
—no more rest for her anguished spirit. The young 
man died through her mean»; she has fully expiated 
her unprcmeditated criinc, for since that morning the 


“light of reason has never illumined her darkened 
soul.” 

She is perfectly harmless now; and in summer daily 
weaves chaplets of flowers, with which she crowns 
the lonely grave of the suicide. She impatientlv re- 
jeets white roses, for it was their leaves which bathed 
in perfume the dead form of young Earle. At the re¬ 
port of fire-arms a sliiver convulses her slighl frame; 
an expression of anguish distorts her features. She 
will cióse her eyes for some tnoments, and tben with 
a sad, vacant smile caress and softlv mumiur to her 
beloved blossoms. Her severe retribuí ion is an im- 
pressive warning to all who heartlesslv, or through 
thouuhllessness trifle with the feelings of another. 

Violu has lmd an opportunity of changiug her con- 

dition. Mr. L-, a handsome and accompüshed 

young gentleman of wealth and high respectability, 
whose udmiration of the faitliful disinteresteduess of 
/ Viola, led him to rencw an acquaintance which had 
\ conuncnced in her palinier days. Hiscxcelleut prin- 
\ ciplcs and winning manuers cottld not fail to picase; 
vet it was in vain that he urged his suit. “lie would 
supply her place to the fatnily,” he said: “he had 
wealth, it should be at her conunand.” Viola was 
too proud-spirited to accepl these generous proposals. 
In friendly terms, though with gcntlc firmness, she 
declined his olfers, and studiously conceuled her sen- 

timents. Mr. L-forebore to presa his suit when he 

saw it gave her pain; and with a melaneholy brow 
took his leave.attribuling her rejeetion to indifi'ercnce. 
I fear he was in the wrong. I dared not scrutinizc 
too deeply the feelings she so carefully veiled; but for 
months she was so wan and palé that we leared she 
had scaled her own unhappiness. She was outwardiy 
cheerful, and unrepiningly continued her daily toil. 
Now, thank God, she is herself again. The bloom 
of health and conlentmcnt has returned to her cheek; 
and the smile comes readily to her lip at the joyous 
sallics of our buoyant Lucia. 

Viola lost a hushand in Mr. L-, but gained a 

firm friend. He married a short time since. She 
often meets his proud young bride, and is able to 
return hor patronizing nods with a serene smile. 
Viola found a blessed comforter in our niother, who 
mourned over the drooping form of her darling, and 
prnycd her not to sacrifico her earthly happincss for 
any falso considcrations of dutv. 

A few words of our pet Lucia, and ilion we will 
wilhdraw from public view. There is a spurklimr 
(jovousness about our youngest which takes our hearts 
$ pcrforcc. Her sweet, ringing voice is always heard 
? warbling some simple son", as with airy steps she 
| pursues her domestic avocations. May God diriot 
> our beautiful, and kcop her in thc correct path llirougii 
\ this, her earthly pilgritnage. 


SAVING AT THE SPIGGOT 


EY JIARRY SI'XDtBtAXD, 


Since our rcmovnl into Spring Carden, mv wifo's 
oíd nnd very agreeable neiglibor, Mr». Hi'nley. has 
onlv paid her oue or two formal visits. ’Withdrawn 
from her sphere and iníluenee, (he inania for spending 
moncy whieh raged for a conplc of vcars, has su!)* 
sided, and my wife sees her error quito as elearly as 
I do, and Inmouls it cven more bitterlv. She is ex- 
ccedingly anxious to snve ni every poinl in order lo 
make up what has been lost. and in atlempling to do 
so, has, in scveral instanecs, domonstnited wilh grcat 
cloarness ihe follv of ilie man who wns charged wiih 
saving at the spiggot wlnlc he was letlmg out at (he 
bung-hole. 

We liavo usually eniplovcd onc domestic to cook 
and do general housework, and hired a washerwomnn 
and ironer every week. Our washings are pretty 
largo—at least so my wife savs, and she ouglit to 
know. After we moved into Spring Carden, my 
wife concluded to dispense with the ironer, and (bis 
saved sixtv-two and a half cents a week. Of coursc 
she had to take her piare, so our one servant had 
just about as much to do as she could get Ihrotigh 
with. 

I expressed my objection to tliis, but my wife said 
that she would rather do it. 

“But yon are not strong, Anna,” I urged, “and 
will find standing all day at the ironing-tublo mtieh 
too fatiguing.” 

“I supposc I will be a lidie tiren, but that is no 
matter. Gelliitg (ired won’t hurt me ” 

“ Over fatigue mielit, thougli.” I returned. 

“I will guard ng.iinst that,” she mude answer. 

“Still, Anna, I would rather pay the woman. You 
have enough fo do in the tamil y ” 

“A lialf, and eleven penco is a good deal to pay 
out every week, besides giving a woman a duy’s 
boardmg, and rnight just as well be saved as not. 
So, llarry, you needn’t sav a word about it. I’ve 
mude my mmd up to do a share of the ironing, and 
you know very well, by this time, that if I will, 1 
will, you mav depend on ’t.” 

“And if you won’t you won’t, so there’s an end 
on’t,” I returned, good huinoredly. “Well, 1 sup- 
pose -fot mo to objoet is useloss; ont 1 doubl if you 
sa^o anything in ilre mpg.rim ” ■. , 

“Very Well, doubt away.but / know, that lf I save 
sixly or seveuiy. cents a week. I will save thirtv or 
tlnrty-fivc dbl'ars n ycur If I ».m not very sinart at 
figures, I can nt least caleulale that.” 

Of cour'rc my jvif*i had Jim way, and the very ncxl 
week underlook ta do llálí the ironing. V lien she 
got up on Tucsday morning", the ironing day, I saw 
by the expression of her face that she was not well. 

“ Does your hcad ache?' I asked. 


t “ Yes, a lidio.” 

| “ More than n litt'c. I apprchend, Anna. You do 

I uot look at all well. Of conrse you will not nttempt 
ironing to-day.” 

“('ortainlv I will,” she rrpüed. 

) “You are very wrong, Anna. You micht mnke 
> yourself siek,’’ I urged. 

| “Oh, no. 1 shall feel heder after awhile. I told 
> flannuh last week that 1 shouldn’t want her any 
í inore. So I iniist do it, siek or well ” 

( It was in July, and the day liad oponed brcezcless 
, and sultry. Even while silting quite stili at my desk, 
$ the perspiration was startmg from every pore About 
} eleven o’clock, however, tliere was a eliange. The 
C air liegnn to tnovo gently l'roin tlio Iiast. and by 
< twolve was blowing freshly. The tlu’rmometer had 
( alreadv fallen scveral degrees. The chango was 
$ delightful. New lite scemed to rush through every 
| vein. 

i At two o’cloek I went homo to dinncr. By tliis 
i time, the dilferoncc in the temperatnre sinee morning 
i was at least twentv degrees Tlie sky was obsctired 
by elouds, and the wind that was blowing stradily 
from the north cast, penetrated my tliin sinnmer 
rlolhing, and uclually produeed a sensation of eliilh- 
ness. 

On arriving at lióme, I found my wife with ílushed 
chceks and a look of extreme fatigue, standing at the 
ironing-table. whieh was placed across the kitelicn 
door, into whieh the cool wind was passmg. and ot 
coursc. strikmg fulI against her. She was diessed iu 
a tliin, loose wrapper. and her neck aud u jsirt ot’ her 
bosom exposed to the coo air. 

“Anna, you are very impriident to stand in that 
draft, overheated as you are,” 1 su id. the moinent I 
saw her. 

“The air is delightful.” she merely returned. 

“ But yon will take eold,” I urged. 

“Xodanfer. I ’m not a Ira id.” 

“It might he the dcatli of you. Not afra d to stand, 
in the overheated State in whieh you are, in a chilly 
eust wind?” 

“Tliere—there, Harry!” my wife said a little im- 
patientlv. “Don’t romo horc to worry me now. 
I’m so tired, that if it wasn’l for tliis cool, brncing 
air, I couldn'nt stand.” 

“Are you almost done?” I asked. 

“ Yes, very nearly. It took that Ilannah about all 
day to do what I llave done tliis morning. 1 can iron 
two pieccs to her one. I wouldti ’t have her again in 
the liotisc.” 

1 couldn’t help thinking of the story I had heard 
about two laboriug inen, onc an oíd hand at the 
business, and the other grccn. They were get lo 
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work at some kind of cxcavation, and ihe new hand 
threw two shovels’ l'ull oi' carth tu the oíd onc’s one; 
but in the lona: run, the oíd luind, who worked up to 
his strcnglh, but without cxhau*»t¡ng it. did twiee the 
labor of the other. My inforence, which proved to 
be eorrcet. was. that Hannah did a luir and rea<onablo 
day's work. wliile my wife, work i tur on the high pres- 
snru principie, did a grcat deal too inneh—doublc 
what she could have done working day altor da y. 

“Ain’t you tro i tur to cat anything?” I asked, at 
dinner time, linding tliat tny wife declined bcing 
liclped to any dish on the table. 

"I don't foel the slightcst appetite,” shc retnrned. 

“Try a piecc of this latnb,” I ttrged. “It i» vory 
ñire.” 

But «he shook her head, saving— 

“I cottldn't swnllowa morsel of it.” 

Of course I dnl not cat with inneh appetite. In fact 
I hardly ta«ted the food I put inte my tnouth. 

**It's the last time s/it does the ironing,” I snid to 
myself. as I walkcd slowlv baek to the otíice wlierc 
1 was ongnged in wi itinc. " 1 cali this poor ceononiy. 
Ten chances to one if she don't make herself sick; 
and tlierc won’t be niuch saving in that.” 

As cvening approached, and mv ihoughts begnn to 
turn toward homo, I felt nncasy. I ex peded to lind 
my wife sutlbring frotn catire phvsical prostralion. 
IVIy team were not idlc. The reality, indeed. was 
worse tlian my fears. Phe was in l>ed, and sntlering 
l'rom a severo pain in her sido, that was so inneh in- 
creased bv bretithinsr that site conhl liardly help crving 
out at every inspiralion. Coughing or pressure caused 
intolerable pain 

Once before, my wtfo hnd bcen attackcd with 
plcurisv, und I knew too wcll lite altirming svmp- 
torns In her overheated State, the coid air had 
canscd a sudden eheck of perspiration, und inflain- 
mation of the pleura was the consequence. 

I started immediately for our fntnily physieian, and 
was fortúnate enough to lind him in. He nccompn- 
nted me home. On nrriving, we found that all the 
symptoms had bccomc mtieh worse since I left. My 
poor wil’e screamed with nearlv every breath. 

Bleeding was instantly resorted to, which ira ve 
temperare relicf. But, before ten o’elock the pain 
retnrned with grcat violence. 1 again went for the 
doctor, who rc|* v nted the bleeding, and then ordered 
lceche«, tifty of which were applied. But the pain 
only abated in a partial degree. All nieht sho suf- 
fered most cruelly, and was so bnd in the moriiing 
that I had to go for the doctor again soon after day- 
light. 

More blood was then taken bv the lancct. and fiftv 
more Irechcs applied to the chcst before relief was 
obtainod. Then I had the satisfaction to seo hersink 
awny into sleep, the lirst time she had closed her oyes 
sinec the attnck. 

bhe slept for a couple of hours, and then awoke 


i with a retum of the pain in her side, to allay which 
! leeching was again resorted to. 

í For tive days this blcedingand leeching was kept 

> up before the inllnmtnation was sufficicntly subdued 

> to allow of revulsivo treatment. Three lurge blistere 
j were applied to her chcst and arms. 

) It need hardly l>e said, that with stich a discase and 
) such treatment, my wil’e was rcduced so low that a 
i nurse had to be ohtained for her. Phe was weak as 
| an infant; for, added to the pain and the severo moda 
S of nttacking the di soase resorted to bv the phvsieinn, 

) «he took but little nourisliment for many days. Ncorly 
) lliree wecks elnpsed, frotn the time she was taken 
s belbrc shc was well enough to come down stairs and 
| take her usual placo at the head of the table, and then 
| she had so littie strongth left, that she could not do 
| ihe most simple need le work. Months elnpsed before 

< her health was fairly restored—I will not sav “fairly 

< restored,” cither, for sho has never been as she was. 

( And now let me calcúlate the ainount of saving 
1 mnde bv tny wife in dispensing with a woman once 
| a wock to help do the ironing. The saving was ex- 
| actly sixty-two and a half cents to a fraction. That 
| was the creditor side of the account. The debtor 
J side oitllmlanccd it soriously, as far ns the account 
) was cntered up, which novor could be accurately 
) done. Indeed no altempt to strike a elenr balance 

I wns ever made. 

The lirst and most imposing item was the doefor’s 
bilí, which was exactly twonty dolían». Then, five 
dollars were paid for leechintr; nnd nine dollars to a 
nurse for three wecks’ Service. Here was tliirty- 
| four dollars of unmistakcable expense. Beyond this 
> wns the loss of nearly two monlhs time bv my wife, 

I to make up for which a seamstress had to be enripio ved 
for several wceks at half a dollar a day. Instead of 
being ablo to get nlong with one domcstic and a 
wnsherwoman and ironer, two girls have had to be 
hired ever since. Taken all in all, it may be fairly 
conelnded that for sixtv-two and a half cents that my 
wife saved at the spisirot on the oceasion referred to, 
she let seventy or eighty dollars escape from the bung- 
hole. 

As in duty bonnd, I mnde the circumstanee tbe 
oceasion of sundry appropriate hints. My wife saw 
her error plainly enough, and ncknowledged it with 
expressions of regret for her folly; but many weeks 
did not elapso after she considerad herself well enough 
to go ahont the hotise, before she suggested that ono 
domcstic would be enough in the family. But I vetoed 
the proponed reduetion of belp in such a determined 
manner, that I enrriod mvpoint. Still the propensity 
to nave a prasent half dollar at the risk of losing ten, 
> is so strong, that if I did not constantlv interfere, and 

I nlmost cominand things to be done or left endone, we 
would sntler almost as much from my good wife’» 
cfForls to save as we did from her manía to spend, as 
related under the head of “ Agreeoble Ncighbors.” 
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THE SP ANIARD’S REVENGE. 

B Y JOHN 8. JENKINS. 


About three lcagues wcst of Cordova, in Moorish 
Spain, and on tbe northern bank of ihe Gaudatquivcr, 
(he maia road to Scville is crossed bya small iributary 
etream, which, afier plunging over many a tall rock, 
and dashing through many a dark chasin, among (he 
írowning clitls and deep ravines of (he ¿ierra Morena, 
finds its way out into the smooth plains of Andalusia; 
and then, as if rejoicing, in very gladness of heart, a( 
its escape from so much notse and bustle, it courses 
ils way silently on across a wide, sandy bed, with 
pebbles of every sha pe and hue at (he bottom, glis- 
tening and glancing ever so brightly in (he sunlight; 
then further on, it aimost loses itself umid the w'aving 
tussocks of grass that hang droopingly over its bosom; 
and then again, you hear it munnuring softly among 
the groves of acacia and sycainore. At somc two 
hundrcd yarda distance from the spot whcrc the brook 
croases the road, it sweeps around the base of a low 
hill or undulation, occupying, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
acres, and richly wooded with forest and fruit trees. 
Near the centre of the elevatéd ground, and in full 
view of the road, at the time to which the story re¬ 
lates, slood the counlry-house of Don Emanuel D’Al¬ 
ia ya, formerly the most worthy corregidor of Cordova, 
bul then retired from the cares of public lifc, rich in 
this world’s goods, in vast stores of oil and wine, and 
docks and herds without number; but blessed was he, 
more tban all, in one fair daughtcr, his only child, 
whom, it were sooth to say, he loved “ passing well.” 

A narrow, sandy carriage-way, skirted with dwarf 
brambles, led to the house, which was situated in the 
midst of a garden or grove, surrounded by a low ¡ 
parapet wall of dark brown stone. The gatewuy was 5 
partially overgrown with creepers of various kinds. \ 
whose long, delicate sprays were constantly dancing ; 
about whenever there was the least brecze to anímate 5 
them; but wúhin, tlie «rrounds preseuted the appear- j 
anee of more eureful thrift and manasement. The ) 
walks were tastefully arranged, and bordered with < 
tilbert and juniper bushcs, with the arbutus and the $ 
trape xnyrtle. There were whole thickets of oranges j 
and olives, arbors buried beneath the most iuxunant i 
loliage, and, herc and there, charining tlower-beds,' 


bright with the hues of the cactus, the rose of Japau, 
the clustering cistus, and red and whitc camelias. In 
the rear was a miniature forest of tall beechcs and 
limes, with a gloomy cork tree occasionally inter- 
spersed among them, and, high above all, rose the 
tapering spires of the laurel. Beyond this, there 
stretched away, for long, long miles, an unbrokeu 
tract of counlry, to the very foot of the distant moun- 
tains, which lifted their heads to the clouds, crowned 
to the summit with cedar, ilex and pine. 

The residence of Don Emanuel was of a mixed 
compound of Spanish and Moorisb architecture. The 
main centre building was dark and sombre enough, 
but there liad bcen a wing added on cach side, of a 
more recent dale, and more cheerful and elegant in 
appearance; and along the entire front there ran a 
light collonade, as airy and as graceful as faney eould 
have designed. The cciling of the pórtico was orna- 
mented with stucco-work, and curious designa in 
arabesque, and studded with glazed bricks, on which 
were graven the arma of the noble house of D’AUaya. 
The broad avenue or walk, in front of the house, was 
paved with tesselated stone, and as it approached the 
porch it was increased in width, so as completely to 
encircle a fountain of the purest white marble, with 
a statue of Ganymedo in the centre of the basin, aculp- 
tured of the same material, and represented as pouring 
out wbat nppcared to be an endless libetion. 

Upon a low stool of sandal wood, in one of the 
balconies jutting out from the easlem wing, well nigli 
toward sunset of a lovely day in the early summer, 
was seated the Donna Maria Dolores, daughter and 
solé heiresa of Don Emanuel D’Allaya; while from 
tlie adjoining apartment, occupied by her maidens, 
carne the merry cliuk of the costanet, and the sound 
of happy voices that denoted the happier hearta for- 
gettiug everything like cure or sorrow in the excite- 
ment of the dance. She was habited in a rich dress 
of green silk, from the looms of Grcnada, woven 
in dainaseene, and passemented with silver. Tho 
slccvcs were looped liack at the elbow with clasp* 
of cinerald. The boddice was closclv fitted to the 
shape of the wearer, and displaced the beauties of 
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her finely developed form to advantaire. Iler drcss i neither tn.Il, ñor short, but of thc middlc beight; and 
was quite low in tlie ncck, though not inore so tlian j his trame was lirinly and compactly built. His car- 
the fuslnons of ihe dav warranted; but llie voluptiious $ bine was slung over his shoulder by an embroidered 
fullness of her bust and shoulders was hall’ conccaled í belt of chamoi» leather, and at hi» side he wore a 
bv a broad collar and rufl'of T'lemisli lace. Iler hair j long, sharp-pointcd huiilitlg-knife, similar in many re- 
was smooihly braided, and accured by uarrow bands ( spects to, bul much brouder than, the ordinay Spanísh 
of go!d and purple tissue interwoven with natural ^ couteau de-cliasse. The íirst thought of the Donna 
flowers. A string of pcarls encirclod her neck, froin i María as she lookcd upon him, ciad though he was 
whicb was suspended, by a gold cluiin, a small cross \ in a hunting tunic of murrey colored cloth of Cuenca, 
of amothyst. < tightened at the waist, and descending to the tops of 

The Donna María was most certainly a benuty, \ his Cordova boots, which bore the stains of long and 
albcit her complexión was many shades darker than ? dusty travel, was tlmt he seemcd most comely in 
those of our fair Northern ladies. Tliough her cheek < person; and when he addressed her in deep. low 
was tinged with a hue of brown, it was smooth and ■ tones, but eloquent and full of feeling, her heart began 
clear, and the warm blood shone through it, shaded • to beat quite anxiously, notwillistandmg her efibrts to 
and subdued in color, Imt bright and healllifu!. Her J appcar unconcerned. 

eyes wcre dark as night, beaming full of deep and > ‘‘A thousand pardons, fair señora,” said he, “if I 

earnest passion, and flashing back with interest the ) have friglitened you!” 

ravs of the declining sun. Iler lips were large, pout- > "Ah! Señor Cuballcro, it was indeed most cruel 
ing and luscioua; and her voice musical and soft. As > sport to deprive so innoccnt a thing of life.” 
she sat there in a reclining position, with her head \ "Nay, sweet lady, not half so cruel as that those 
gently resting on her soft hund, her form appearcd to j bright eyes should look so frowningly; or that those 
bo more full than was compatible with eleganec. or > rosy lips should utter sucli harsh rebukc.” 
ease of movement, but it was, nevertheless, lithe and ¿ The words were spoken half lightly and half in 
active. There were fcw among the high-born seno- ; earnest, and though the language was not strange for 
ritas of the provinee-who moved with a more quecnly \ tlmt day, it brought a warm blush into the lady’s 
gait, or swept along more gracefully in the proud step í countcnance. The tone of her reply was softened, 
of the fandango. < and they gradimlly engaged in conversation until he 

At the feet of the lady were tho harp and gittern, j entreated and obtained permission to accompany her. 
with which she had been ainusitig herself. Bailad ¿ His horse, which hnd been led by a servant while he 
after Dallad of the olden time had she sang. and then, \ porsued his search for game on foot, wu now brought 
as if tired of recounting the chivalric deeds and lofty 5 up. Grasping with one hand the cantle of his demi- 
heroism of her race, she dwelt in sweeter aceents \ pique, he vaulted lightly into the seat, and was soou 
upon some simple tale of love. But after awhile 9he ^ laughing and chatting gaily with the Donna María as 
had wearied of all, and sank into a musing mood. > he rodé at her side. 

Her thoughts were neither sad ñor unpleasant, for > Don Alberto Nivada had barely attained to man’» 
often would a blush crimson her cheek that was not > estáte, and within a few months pasl had laid aside 
evidence of shante or sorrow. And yet she would j his students’ cap and gown at the university of He- 
sigh deeply, and sulTered the noise and merriment > nares, and entered into the possession of the large 
near her to pnss uncheckcd and unheeded. It was ) inhcritnnce which had descended to him from au 
verv evident that she was in love. Still it could not j illustrious ancestry. Both his parents were dead, and 
be that she had given her henrt unsought. Oh, no!— > he was then returning from a visit to some relalives 
she would not have shamed her pride of lineage. her < at Seville. Thcsc faets were soon communieated to 
Castilian blood, so much as to be won unwooed. It > his companion, and one would have supposed from 
was scaree a twelvemonth since she liad l>een riding j the ease and familiarity with which they afterward 
homeward, with a few attendants, from the convcnt < conversed, that they wcre oíd and devoted friends. 
of thc Holy Virgin, just without the walls of the cily, > Bueh they could not well be already, but it was not 
when a wounded bird, after tluttering uncasily for J long before they beoame even inore than that, for 
a few seconds over her head, fell dead upon licr {they were protnised and affianced lovers. Don Al- 
bosom. its warm blood dyeiug lier white stomacher, < berto often carne and went, and carne again, but to 
and trickling down over her velvot ridmg-dress, and ] find his betrothed more beauliful and winning, and 
thc gay trappings of tho Andalusin poney on wliich i more rcjoiced to weleome him. The father smiled 
she was ntounted To cateli the poor stricken inno- \ most kiudly upon his children, as he was wont to cali 
cent in her hands and give nttemnee to her sympathv ] them, and all went on brightly and hopefully. 
was in her woman’s nature: and it was nover knowu > It mav be granled then that it was none other than 
how many a bitter malcdietion she miirlit have pro- ^ Don Alberto who eaused the Donna Maria to sich so 
nounced against the cruel murderer; for us she raised • deeply as we have snid while seated on the bnleonv. 
her tearful eyes thov niet the gaze of a youngeavalier j She had lx-en impatiently waiting his arrival ever 
who had at that nioment sprnng from the thicket, and - since the mid-dny, although she hnd no earthlv reason 
storxl bowing before her witli his broud-leafed smn- > to anticipatc his comiug until near niglitfall. A slight 
brero in his liand, and his glossv raven huir fallmg > frown was perecptibly galhering on her brow, and 
in masses over a face doliealcly shaded by his well ) her delieate íingers were contracting as if under the 
trimmed beard and eurliiig mustaehio. > inlluenee of some powerful excitcment. when all al 

He was m tlic early prime of mauhood; he was ■ once she sprang to her feet, a glad smilc wrcathcd 
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her fine Iip. and her bosom swelled as thousrh she had / while the señora, his wife, returned to their residence 
that instant discovered some newcr and dearer joy. ? near Cordova* determincd lo seclude herself entirely 
“Ah! it is he!—Alberto!” she exclairned, as thc ^ from the world during the period of his nbscnce. The 
cloud of dust which had attracted her attention rollcd > separation, thouirh it promiscd to be not long, was a 
away, and disclosed the form of a motinted cavnlier j severe blow to the Donna Maria. In a lew months, 
in a silken jerkin and embroidered cloak, with his \ however, she reeeivcd the welcome information that 
long white pluine floating in the breeze, and thc pre- < the property her husband had gone to sccnre was all 
cious alones on the hilt of his toledo glowing with > safelv shipped on board of a vessel about to sail for 
sunbeams. He approached at a rapid rale, and she > Spain, and that he himself had embarked in a sloop 
was soon folded in his arms. A servant almost im- ] of war, with thc hope of inaking a much inore expe- 
raediately presentcd himself with some iced omnge < ditious passage. The hope was not realized. Weeks 
water in a crystal glass, nnd a silver lmskct lilled ; and months passed away; Uon Alberto's gold and 
with choico fruit and biscuit. After tasling the re- í silver wcre deposited in his coílers; and then at length 
freshments, Alberto seated himself bv the side of his $ the tidings cante that ihc ship in whirh he had risked 
mistress; and thus they spent the evening hours bv : what was far more precious than all, his own exist- 
the light of the new moon and the smiling stars, talk- < cnce, had foundered at sea, as it was supposcd, and 
ing as lovere always talk when blest as they werc \ not one of those on board liad escapcd. 
blest. ^ Long nnd weary had thc hours been to the Donna 

“And so, dear one,” said he, as he rose to takc ; Maria ever since the departure of Don Alberto; but 
lea ve for the night, and imprinted a kiss opon the l longer and more wearisome were they when his ab- 
cheek yet warm from its resting place on his bosom. £ sence was believed to be perpetual. For many days 
“And so, dear one, the morrow shall bloss our nup- • her chceks wcre palé with sorrow, nnd her oyes were 
tials?” j red with wceping. She missed—oh! how mueh she 

“If the bishop of Cordova and thc good saiuts so • missed—the bright sntiles that never rested on her but 


will it, Alberto.” ^ 

“And wc shall lovc eaeh other always?” < 

“Always! Alberto.” 

“It is a holy and solemn rite that will unite us, not $ 
only so far as this world’s interesl and hopes are con- ; 
cerned, but in heart and in spirit now and forever. > 
My beart’s best and truest aflection is thine. Maria, > 
and it W'ill cling to thee even beyond the grave; for ¿ 
that love would, indeed, be valualosa whioh duutb j 
could termínate.” s 

The iady sighed, pnrtly at the sad thouglit of the < 
separation to which his words had referencc, and : 
partlv, it may be feared, from perplexity and doubt ; 
us to what she could do to while away the tedious ; 
hours when no longer rejoicing in his presence. But i 


in pladness, and thc dear tonos which she was used 
to fanev were so full of tenderness and truth. The 
hours of sunlight were very tedious, and the nights 
sad and lonely. It had ever been to her a sincere 

“Dolight to henr 

Her only child misKpcak half ultcrcd words;” 

nnd often would she forget her brooding care in wit- 
nessing its sportive gambols nnd listening to its jovous 
pruttle. But soon thc tbought would forcé itself upon 
her that her lot need not be stich a solitary one, for 
the world was just the same as ever, and full of gniety 
and pleasure. She was still voung and bcautiful, ayc, 
even more bcautiful than in the davs of her maiden- 
hood. Why then might not she enjoy lifc as others 


she eaid nothing, and so they parted. ( enjoyed it? Why niight not she minglc in the crowd? 

The morning saw them wedded. It was a bright, j Why should she be forever shut oul from the inno- 
clear day, and joy and gladness beamed everywhere - cent mirth and amusements which had so many charms 
around them. There were troops of friends to wish • for her in former years. 

them good chcer and liappiness; the fe«livc board > The Donna Maria was not unfaithful to her hus- 
was sprend for all, w’hether of high or low degree; j band’s memory. She never thought of him but with 
and even the poor market people as they trudged ) love. Still it must be confesscd there were times when 
along at sel of sun with thc avails of their oil and ) she strove to think of something clse that would not 
butter, their fruits and vegetables, were regaled with i cause her so much unhappiness. She began to feel 


choice wine and figs, and oranges, and meloos. Kind > that it was necessary she should seek for consolation 


words were spoken that were not meant in jest, and 5 away from the scenes around which the loved, but 
blessings, both deep and heartfelt, were invoked for < lost. nppearcd to linger. And then she determincd to 
the young señora and her lord. } go inlo society more frequently, nnd seo if her heart 

Years rolled by. In the oourse of time Don Emanuel í could not become lighter, and her spirits more buoyant 
was gathered to the resting-place of his fathers; Al- $ and chcerful. At first she persisted in wearing her 
berto and his bride were blessed with one sweet < dark robes of mourning, but it was not long before a 
daughter, and almost lancied themselves supremely ; parti-colorcd riband appeared in her hair, and this 
happy. Likc other moríais they may have been mis- > was followed by an embroidered collar, and thc Iast 
taken in this; but it is none the less true that they $ succeeded by one article of fashion after another, 
were exceedingly miserable, when it became neces- $ until almost within the vear she alione out in nll her 
aary for Don Alberto to prooeed to México with all l resplendení lovelincss, hcightened by every eharm 
speed, or run the bazard of losing the greater portion l and appliance of the toilet. The incense of flatlery 
of his patriinony. Without making any unneoessary < was very grateful to her. She wns caresscd and 
delav, he soon after sot out for Cádiz, at that lime the < eourted by all; and her pecrless charms were toasted 
principal port of oommerce with India and America; ^ in many a cup of wine of Cyprus among the cavalicrs 



of Cordova The fame of her beauty and her wealth t Perhaps tliere was too much of eameatnesa in the 
brought many auitors to her feet, and when she ac- ( frinr’s tone, for the Donna María answered hastily— 
eompanicd a noble lady, her cousin, to the court at j “And could’st thou be jealous, father?” 

Madrid, ail were in despnir. Bul her star was yct in “Daughter!” raid he, gravely; “thou speakost but 

the ascendant, and not one of the proud and hmighty < idly; I would forget the passious and the trajines of 
madrileñas of the capital was more easrcrlv soughl j humanity. 1 cannot think that Alberto, who ia now, 
nfter than herself. In a fcw weeks after the young 1 trust, in Heaven, would approve thy course.” 

Duke D’Oriza oflered her his hand and henrt. She j “Truly, father, do I hope to meet him there. Oh! 

had becn much gratified with his attentions, and the j be sure it will rcjoice me much!” 

conquestwas one well calculated to piense her faney; 1 “Ah! daughter—but whose bride wilt thou be in 

hut she hesitated to siznify her ncceptance. She had 5 that hour?—to w r hat vows wilt thou cling?—those 

doubts; she had misgivings. She once thought that < thou hast once uttered, or those thou mayes! here- 

ihoso who had becn weddcd. not even death eould ( aflcr take? Say, mv daughter?” 

sever; and now she hardlv dared to think seriouslv ^ “Father, thou mightest well havc said thou had'st 

upon the matter. Her confessor, the piona father ; none of the hopes and l'cclings that üll the world with 

Bnrtholomew, who was a distanl kinsmnn of Don c gladness. Thou art coid and hcartless—thou would ’st 

( 

Alberto's, had attended her on the journev; and to < denv me hnppiness, lile, and everylhing!” 
him she determined to apply for counscl, half per- > “No, lady, no! Thou hast a treasure I would bid 
stiading herself at the time that she would follow his < thee guard with constant care, for it is holy and above 
advice wilhout hesitntion or reluctancc. < all pnce—a husbnnd’s memory! Be true to thine 

“Father!” said she, in a low and trembling voice, £ own heart—be true to him—and it will cheer and 
while her fingere were nervously presscd upon the ( solace, and comfort thee throuiíh all; ave, it will be 

gilt bars of the confossional-, “Father! dotli our \ a swect and worthv joy to crown thy lile with bies- 

Holy chnrch ever sanclion with its blcssing a second ¡ scdness and pcace!” 

nuptials?” j The priest was silcnt for a moment, but as the lady 

“Good and learned mcn, daughter, dotibt it much. ; answered nothing, be uddcd— 

And vet I cannot say such things do not happen, and \ “Think of this ihimr scriously, mv daughter. Thou 
that with tho approval of our prelates. We may hope ¡ mnst decide for thysclf; I can say no more.” 
that Heaven’s curse does not attend them.” £ The tervent lanceare to which she had listened 

A slight shttddcr convulscd the limbs of the lady. 5 was not altogether disregarded by the Donna María; 
and she found it impossible to suppress the earnest : but the currenl of her thoughls was specdilv clmníred 
<igh that eseaped her. | in the bustle and animation of the eourt; and when 

“But why dost thou ask this question?” ndded the j the duko ngain repeuted his vows and protostations, 
priest. “Hast thou eeased to remember thy former < nnd earuestly besought her not to rejecl his suit, she 
husband, and would’st thou wed another?” \ did not say him nav. 

“Oh! no; I have not failed to think of him—ñor $ The shades of night were fnlling fast over the city 
shall I do so—but, father—but is it not wrong to denv > of Madrid on the da y suecoeding tliat of the mamare 
myself the pleasures and the felicity that may be in í of the dnke and the Donna Maria; when a cavalicr, 
store for me?—is it not a sin to shut myself ont from ( whose fentures were nlmost coneealed in the fo!ds of 
the world which, they tell me, I am fitted to adorn?” < the dark clouk slashed with gold lace, which he drew 
“Flattery may well turn thy heart, daughter. But ( closelv around him, hurried rnpidly across the open 
there are many innocent amttsements of which thou < plaza in front of the royal residoncc. He had barely 
can’sl partake, and yct remain unwcdded.” j passed the centre of the square, when his steps were 

“And then the world may calumniate—may speak < arrested by a starlled voice muttering ncar him— 
liphtly of me.” ¿ “That stop and gait!—how much resembling his!” 

“Trtie,daughter; true it may. Still would I entrent < The eavalier turned on his heel, and discovered the 
thee to be faithlul to Alberto’s love. He was a man ( form of a priest shrouded in hoodand cnssock Then 
of captivating person, nnd of noble presence.” < hastily puttincr his hand to his pouch, he drew fortli a 

“Yes, father, was lie—and kind and rencrous!” < few maravedís, nnd ollerinv them to the friar. said— 
“Why then would’st thou forget him?” J “llore are alms, father!—but stay me not; I am in 

“No; not forget him—not forsret. father.” { haste, and have no need of benison, except it be to 

“But there is still hope of his return; and—but I j speed me on mv way.” 
would not delude thee with vain fancies. Were Don | “Don Alberto!—now may all the sainls defend 
Alberto livimr, wo should have had tidings from him me!” 

many months aero.” < “Ah! is it thou.myeood Bnrtholomew?” exclaimed 

“Indeed we would. falher!” ‘ the eavalier. joyfitlly extending his hand. “Wliat 

“Yet, daughter, thy time may be well spent in ‘ news of the Donna Maria?—nnd whvart thou here ?” 
carine for the temporal and spiritimi wcllare of thy | The answer of the priest to his rapid inquiries dis- 

voung daughter, the gentle Isnljella.” \ closed much that Don Alberto seemed im>st anxious 

“Have I not done this, father? Surcly I have < to know,hut much he would have died rather than to 
placed her with the holy sisterhood to whotn thou j have henrd. His own mysterious absence was soon 
did st direct me.” ( explnined. The vessel in which he had snilcd was 

“I eomp!nin not that thou hast neglectcd thy dutv « wrecked, but he and a numher of his eompanions 
in this. But I would not have thee wed again!” ' liad been rescucd by an English merchantman on its 
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Way to the East Indios. Without being ahle to com- 
nnimcate ihe lcast intelligence to his friends at hume, 
he found himsclf thu* nnexpccledly borne away on a 
distant Vovaire. At Bntavia ho took shipping for Cal¬ 
lao, from whence he travelled hy land over the rouch 
niountains and satidy deserts of Peni, and the grassy 
plains of the Bnizils to Demorara, wherc he was so 
fortúnate as to fiad a vcssel bound direct to Terrol. 
ilc hnd arrived tliere in safety, and was now hasten- 
ing homeward to relieve the fcars and anxicty of his 
wife, whieh had cnused him manv hours of pain and 
wrctchedncss: merely pausinir nt Madrid to dclivcr 
some imporlant papera enlrusted to him for the prime 
ininister. Rut when the terrible truth wasforced upon 
him that her he loved so well was now nnother’s bride, 
it was frightful to behold his agony. His prond heart 
struggled as if it wonld bnrst from his bosoin, an<l the 
fieree workings of his eountenance were perceptible 
in the sunliirht of evening. He had becn educated 
in good and virtnons precepts; lie was honorable, 
generous, and hndi-souled—loving. trust in", and con* 
íiding—bul he was nlso lierce and passionatc when he 
felt that wrong liad bcen done him; and his clenched 
hand was swayed to and tro like lightnincas he called 
«n Hcavcn to curse this unhallowed bridal. 

“Nay, Alberto!” interrujitcd the priest. “She is 
ihe mother of thy child—curse her not.” 

“Futher! lea ve me,” said he, bitterly. “At the 
early dawn I may be found on the Callo Aléala. 
Seek me there, for I would speak with thee again.” 

The priest nmrmurcd hisblessingandtheyscparated. 

It was past midnicht; and the silver lamp hanging 
nuspcnded from the ceiling shetl its mellow liglit 
through the bed-chaudier of the Donna Maria, ining- 
ling its rich perfumes with the fragrance of the 
ehoicest tlowers from the Prado and the Delicias. 
The crimson damask hangings of the room, with 
their gold fringe and tassels, moved slightly in the 
breeze. The bed curtains were of the brightest 
orange, and draped away on either hand from the 
centre, wherc they hung atlached to the bilis of two 
doves earved in porphyry, and joined togelher with 
bands of myrtle. The tester was of bine satín, fluted 
and trimmed with a deep border of lace. All wns 
tstill in the apartment, save the measured brcatlunc of 
two sleepers—that of one soft and gentío as an nngcl's 
whisper, wliile the other was deep and heavy like 
that of strong and active nmnhood. The interior of 
the couch was thrown into tbe shade, nnd the form 
of a lovely woman was alone visible. Nothing could 
be moro faultless than the symmetry of her limbs, 
whose exquisito porportions wero revealed in the 
movements of an unquiet slumber. The round whitc 
artn thrown carelessly over the counterpane; the 
ripe lijis, the blooming checks, and the dark ringlets 
escaping from her head dress, formed a picture beau- 
tiful to look upon. 

Thus slept the Donna María, drearning of high 
thoughts and a high desliny; but little thinking that 
the eyes of one who had onlv too mueh right to sur- 
vey those eharins, were fnslened upon her. The 
solí India mattiug on which Don Alberto placed 
lns foot. as he thrust the tapeslry asiilc and stcp|*ed 
into the ehamber, gavo back no sound. Slowly and 


d’s revenge. 

> noiselessly he advanccd to the bed, and as his evo 
] rested on the wife from whotn he had parled in sueh 
í deep sorrow, a faint but sickly sinilc liglitcd up his 
] eountenance. For an instant lie gnzed sadly and 
i earnestly upon her. and then mutlered— 

l “íso luir!—so bcautiful!—and yet so falso! But I 
] will print one more kiss upon this smooth brow, 
i wliere his, perhaps, have never lingcrcd.” 

\ He leaned over her silently and pressed his lips 
l upon her forehead; and then gentler feelings stole 
’ over him, nnd a toar glistened in his cye. 11c might 
l have relentcd in all, for he was sorcly moved; but 
; as he raised bis head her lips were oponed in her 
• dreatns. Brealhlessly he aguin bent forward lo hcar 
J her speak, and as the whNpercd tones reachcd his 
$ car he started as if a sudden pain eonvulsed him 
, The words were warcely audible—thcv spoke of 
^ love; but the ñame of Alberto was not cottpíed with 

> tliem. The intruder groaned in bitterness of heart; 
j and his eye-balls slione like twin mctcors. Ilis hand 
i was instantly carricd benenth his eloak, and a lew 
i stops brought him to the further sido of the couch. 
i The curtains were partod qniekly. and a briglit lino 

> of liglit seeined to cleave the air. This was followed 

I 1 by the sharp cutting sound of a sword-thrnst, and 
a low, half-stifled moan. The victiin struggled not 
tnuch, for Don Alberto held him motionless, as if 
endowed with a giant’s strength. Once the lndv ros» 1 
half w r ay from her pillow, as thousli in ullright, but she 
^ sank back again quietlyas if nnnght had happened. 

^ When the morning broke, the Donna Maria sprang 
! up lightlv from her couch to inhale the fresh and 
' buliny guie; but, as she did so, the clare of blood 
> caiight the ove. and her shrieks resounded wildlv 
) through the corridor. Ilorror-stricken was she at tho 

Í dreadful diselosure, and for weeks she raved iiiadlv 
of Alberto nnd the duke. None knew whose hand 
hnd dcalt the blow. The family of the duke made 
every exertion to disco ver the nssassin; suspieion lell 
| on a servant whotn he hnd lately punished sevcrely, 
nnd dismissed from his Service; nnd the suspieion 
i bccame certainty when it was known thnt lie hnd 
í suddenlv disnppearod. Eflorts were made to ferret 
) out his retroat, but without avail. Shortly after the 
J Donna Maria was restored to health and conscious- 
¡ ness, however, a hillet wns found one da y upon her 
] dressing-tahle, whieh siinplv contained thesc words: 
í “ The vrngeanee has Leen mine'.—let npcntance Le 
\ thy tasÁ. !" 

! The eharneters were too well known for her to ho 
' mistaken, and yet she was not mueh surprised. She 
^ was surc the hillet carne through Fallier Rartholo- 
> mew, tliough she never questioned him. The truth 
> had ílashed upon her long before, but sho spake not 
> of it. And this last sccret also remained unroveüled. 
j No one knew she had received the billet, and no one 
) ever saw or heard its contents. Bowcd down with 
> ancuish, and conipletely sulslued in spirit, she deter- 
^ mined to tuke the ved; and ere the year had expired 
| she sought a reluge from her sorrows in the conven!, 

> wherc she di< d. The daughter grrw up in matchless 
) grarc and lovelmess, and was mated hnppily and well; 

| wliile the fallier penshed, solitary und alone, a licmnt 
■ on a far-olf shore. 




THE TWO ACTS; 

OR, “THE Y HAVE THEIR REWARD.” 


BY HE N II Y G. LEE. 


“No, ínileed! I slutll do no such thing,” said Mr». 
Lionel to lior who liad come home with tlie 

intelligencc ihat a cousin of his, a widow, had died 
suddenly, and luft a little girl three veara oíd, whom 
he proposed ihat his wife should adopt and raise as 
hcr own—they having no childron. Bul she gavc a 
decidcd negat i ve on ihe spot. 

“She is a sweet, ¡nteresting child,” urged Mr. 
Lionel. “ You will soon get attached to her, and be 
more than repaid in the newaffection awakened in 
your heart, for all the care and trouble she inay occa- 
Bion.” 

“It is no use to talk to me, Mr. Lionel,” returned 
the lady, in a positive tone of voioe. “I know 
about the care and trouble, and am not willing to take 
it upon myself As I have no childrcn of my own, I 
ara not disposed to take the barden of other people’s. 
So it is useless for you to press this subject; for I will 
never consenl to what you propose.” 

“If you feel that way, I ahall certainly not urge the 
malter,” said her husband. “ Though, as far as I am 
concerned, it would give rae great pleasure to adopt 
Aggy, who is a charming little creature. I wish you 
could see her.” 

“I have no particular desire. All children are 
alike to me. As to the beauty, that is a poor com- 
pensation for the trouble. So I must beg lo be ex¬ 
cusad.” 

Mr. Lionel said no more on the subject. He was 
exccedingly fond of children, and never ceased to 
regret ihat he had none of his own. In two or three 
instances before, he had endeavored to prevail upon 
his wife to adopt a child, but she had, each time, 
firmly deelined. She had very little atrection for 
children hersclf, and was not willing to take the care 
and trouble that she saw would necessanly be in¬ 
volved in the adoption of a child. The little girl 
who, by the death of his cousin, had been left home- 
less and apparenlly friendlcss, was a sweet young 
creature, whom, to look upon was to lo ve. Mr. 
Lionel had never seen her wilhout a warming of his 
heart toward hcr, and a secret wish that she were his 
own instead of anolhcr’s. The moment he heard of 
his cousin’s death, he determinad to adopt Agnes, or 
Aggy, as she was called, provided his wife were wil- 
lmg. But Alrs. Lionel was not willing. She was too 
scllish to love anylhing oul of herself. A thought of 
the child’s good—of giving a home to the homeless— 
u! being a mother to the moiherless—never crossed i 
her mind. She only thought of the trouble the little j 
orpUan would give. \ 


The insuperable difliculty in the way of adoptir.g 
Aggy as his own, did not destroy the inlerest which 
Mr. Lionel felt in her. He considered it his duty lo 
see that she was provided with a good home, and was 
willing to be at the cost of her maintenance. if neees- 
sory. His first thought had been to adopt the chi.d, 
and unid that was understood to be out of the ques- 
tion, he liad thought of nothing else in regard to her. 
How she was to be disposed of, now that his wife 
had deñnitely settled the matter against hnn. berarne 
a new subject of rellection. After due deliberation, 
he concluded to see a distant relativo on the subject, 
with whom, since his marriage, he had beld but little 
familiar intercourse, although he had always enter- 
tained for hcr a high respect. The rcason of th.s 
was, the coid, proud, unsoeial temper of his wife, 
who rather looked down upon his relatives because 
their standing in society was not, as she considered 
it, quite as high as hcr’s had been and still was. 
Necessanly, such a disposilion in his wife, would 
prevent rnuch social intercourse between Mr. Lionel 
and his relatives, notwilhstunding his regard for thein 
might continué as liigh as before his marriage. 

The relative to whom reference has just been mude, 
was a lady whose husband, a very estimable man, 
was in moderately good circumslances. They had 
three children of their own, the youngest of which 
was nearly ten years of age. From his high appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Wellford’s character, Mr. Lionel, 
who, from thinking of Aggy as his adopted child, 
began to love her almost as much as if she were 
really his own, felt a strong desire that she should 
take the orplian. He had not sceu her for a couple 
of years when he called upon her to talk about the 
orphan. A little to his surprise, Mrs. Wellford, when 
she met him in the parlor, entered, leading Aggy by 
the hand. 

“JDear little creature!” he said, taking the child up 
in his arras, and kissing her as soon as he had shaken 
hands with Mrs. Wellford. “I am glad to see you in 
such good hands. It is about this very child, Marv,” 
he added, “that I have come to talk with you. What 
is to lie done with her?” 

“I don’t know,” returned Mrs. Wellford. “She 
must have a home somewhere among us. The dear 
child! Anybody could love her. llave you thought 
of taking her?” 

“If I were to consult my own feelings and wishes, 
I should adopt her aa my own child immediately. 
But I am not at libcrly to do this, and, therefore, must 
r.o: b iik about it. I am willing, however, to be at 
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the entire cost of her maintainance and education, if > 
you will undertake the care of hor. What I can do, j 
I will do witli all mv heart.” < 

“ We ha ve already talkcd, seriously, about adding < 
Aggy to our little household,” replied Mnt. Wellford. < 
“And if no one else oíi'ers to do so, we will keep her ( 
and do for her the same as if she were our own. It < 
will bring more care and anxietv for me, which, as 
mv health is not good, will be felt; but if not better 
provided for, it will be my duty to take the place of ( 
her molhcr, and I will assume the ollice cheerfully.” ( 

“But at my charge,” said Mr. Lionel. 

“No,” replied Alrs. Wellford. “A mother accepts ¡ 
no pay for her duty. It is a labor of love and bring* \ 
ils own sweet reward. Though Providence has not ] 
given us wealth, yet we have enough, and, I think, 
as much to apare as this dear child will need. For 
your kind wishes and intentions for Aggy, I will 
Ihank you, in her stead. I thought, perhaps, as you 
had no children, that you might wish to adopt her; 
but, as this cannot be, it will doubtless fall to our lot.” 

Mr. Lionel went home, feeling less satisíied with 
his wife’s spirit and temper, so strongly contrasted, 
as it was, with that of Mrs. Wellford, than he had 
felt for a long time. 

“She will have her reward,” he murmured to him- 
self, “and, as she said, justly, it will be sweet.” This 
was in allusion to Mrs. Wellford, who had called the 
niothcr’s duty she was .ibout assuining, a labor of love. 

Little Aggy scarcely felt the loss of her parent. The 
love she had borne her mother, was transferred to her 
aunt, as Mrs. Wellford was called, so earlv that no 
void was left in her heart. It took but a little while, 
for each member of the family to feel that Aggy had 
n right to be among them, and for Mr. and Mrs. Well¬ 
ford to love her as their own child. 

Vears rolled bv, and brought them many tinlooked 
for changos bolh to Mrs. Lionel and Mrs. Wellford. 
Both had been subjected to alHictions and reverses— 
the severest, perhaps, that ordinarilv, fall to the lot of 
any—for bolh were widows and bolh friendless and 
poor. As for Mrs. Wellford, she had not only lost 
her husbaud, but all her children were taken, and she 
was left alone in the world with the orphan Aggy. 
But she, grown into a lovely young woinan, nestled 
eloscr to her side, and into her very bosom; though 
not with a helpless, but in a sustaining spirit. Denth, 
though he had rcbbed her of much, had still left her 
much. Bereaved as she had been, she was neither 
loncly ñor sad. How diílerent was the case of Mrs. 
Lionel! After the death of her husband, and the total 
loss of her property, she fell back at once from her 
advanced position in the social rank, into neglect, ob- 
scurity and want. For the very meansof subsistence, 
exertion became necessary. But what could she do 
for a living, who had, in her whole life, done scarcely 
a useful thing—who had been little better than a drone 
in the social hive? Notbing! Or, if there was small 
ability, there was pride enough remaining to prevent 
its exercise. 

After her husband's death, which followed shortly 
after the reverses that stripped him of all worldlypos- 
sessions, Mrs. Lionel retired into the family of a poor 
relative, who had been little thought of in brighlcr 


days, and who, although she did not want to receive 
her, could not cióse her door in her face. A sad 
spectacle she was Shut up in the little chamber that 
was assigned her, she never went out, and only met 
the fnmily sho was burdening with her presence, at 
the table, and then with an aspect so gloomy and re* 
served, as to throw a chill over the feelings of all. 

For a short period, Mrs. Lionel paid a small sura 
for her boarding, but no very long time passed before 
all her monev was exhausted, and she became abso- 
lutelv dependent upon a poor woman, very distantly 
related to her, whose only mea na of support was her 
personal labor and that of her daughter. 

After the death of her husband and children, Mrs. 
Wellford, who was left quite as poor as Mrs. Lionel, 
began to look around her for some means of securing 
an income for herself and Agües, whom she loved, 
now that all the rest were gone, with a tenderness 
that equulled the sum of her love for all. But, what 
to do, was a dillicult thing to determine. As a young 
girl her education had been very plain. She could 
not, therefore, resort to teaching in any branch, for 
she had not the requisito ability. Sewing always 
cave her a severe pain in the breast and side, so that, 
whatever might be her skill in needle work, she was 
precluded from resorting to it as a means of obtaining 
monev. 

“I think,” she said to Agnes, after looking atthe 
subject in every possible light, “that there is but one 
thing left for me to do.” 

“What is that, aunt?” inquired Agnes. 

“Taking a few boarders. I could attend to them.” 

“It will be very hard work,” suggested the niece, 
“too hard for you. No—no, aunt, that will not do. 
Look what a slave’s life Mrs. Minturn has! Don’t 
think of it.” 

“ I must do something, you know, Aggy, dear. In 
a little while all our mouey will be gone. I have 
thought of everything, but my mind comes back to 
this at last. I don’t like the thought of it, but it is 
right for me to exort myself, and I must do so wilhout 
a murmur.” 

“Haven’t you yet thought of anything that I can 
do?” asked Agnes, in a cheerful voice. “I am sure 
that I can do something,” she added, confidently, 
“and I am younger, and have better health than you 
have.” 

“I cannot think, my dear child,” Mrs. Wellford 
said, with much tenderness in her voice, “of your 
being exposed to the world’s rough contad. You 
are too young.” 

“The contad you seem so to dread, cannot hurt 
me, aunt,” returned Agnes. “To the puré all things 
are puré. If I have in me a right spirit, the world 
cannot hurt me.” 

“But I cannot benr the thought of seeing you, in 
the very spring time of life, when all along your path 
should grow up flowers to fill the air with perfume, 
cluuned like a alave to the car of labor. No, no, 
Aggy; it must not be! I can do all that is required. 
If I fail, ihen it will be time enough for me to cali 
upon you for aid.” 

Pride as well as affection reigned in the breast of 
Mrs. Wellford. She could not bear the thought of 
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ieeing Agries engagcd ¡n anykind of labor formoney. « The lady continned to ask question after question, 
She was fully capable of giving instruction in many > until she undcrstood fully what was in ihe voung 
tilinga, and of securing, thereby, a fuir incoine; but her > girl’s mind. She then appreciated her more highly, 
aunt would not hear to her seeking for emplovment. > although she did not believe her fully qualified togive 
“Aunt is wrong,” Agnes said to herself, when ) Ihe instruction that was desired. Agnes, who gained 
alone, soon after the interview in which Mrs. Well- ) confidence the more she conversed with the ludy, al 
ford dcdared it as her belief that the only thing left > lengtli urged that she might have a trial. 
for her to do, was to take a few bonrders. “I ought ) “But suppose, after we give you a triol, that you do 

not to see her do this.” She sat thoughlful for a few ) not suit us. We shall find it hard to send you aivay." 
moments, and then added aloud—‘“and I wdl not see > The forcé of this objection was fully appreciated 
her do it. I have received everything from her, and i by the lady when she uttered it, for already she felt 
now is the time for me to make some return. But s so drnwn toward the voung girl with whom she was 
wliat shall I do? Wherc shall I seek for ernploy- s holding the interview, that her feelings were fast get- 
ment?” < ting the control of her judgment. 

Half an hour after she had asked herself these ques- \ “I am sure I will suit you,” replied Agnes, “for I 
tions so earnestly, Agnes picked up a newspaper, and í will give the most untiring attention to mv duties.” 
the first ihing that met her eves was an advcrtiseineut < The lady looked at her beautiful voung face, lit up 
for a person to give lessons in music, and one or two í with the earnestness of a truc purpose, and felt as she 
modern languages to three voung ludies, for which a j had never before felt for a stranger. She addresscd 
liberal compeusalion would be paid. Without saying \ her a few words in French, to which Agnes replied 
a word to her aunt, Agnes pul on her things and went ^ in the same lnnguage. 

to the place mentioned in the advertisement. The j “Your accent is certainly very correct. Now let 
house before which she paused was a very large one, ? me hear you perform something on the piano,” she 
in a fashionable part of the city. Everything around ( said. 

it indicated a wealthy owner. For a few moments ? Agnes went to the instrument, and after selecting a 
she felt timid, and hesitnted about presenting herself; j picce of music, sat down and ran her lingers grace- 
but she soon regainca her sclf-possession, and made ? fully over the keys. The lady stood by to listen, 
the application for which she had como. ? Soon the voung girl was in the midst of one of llertz'a 

A rniddle aged woman, of mild and lady-like de- > most beautiful but familiar eompositions, which she 
portment, met her on being shown inlo one of the > execuled with unusual taste as well as brilliancy. 
apartments of the house. ) Her touch was exquisite, and at the same time fui!, 

“I believe you advertised for a teacher?” said ; and, where required, bold and confident. 

Agnes, speaking in a low, trembling voice. She ) “Admimble!" she heard uttered in a low voice, 
found herself more airitateil than she had expected. > just beind her, as she struck the last note in the picce. 

“We did,” replied the lady, “and have already > It was not the voice of a woman. 
received scveral applications; though none of those > She started up and turned quickly. More auditors 
who have answered the advertisement, suit us in all ) than she had supposed were present A young man, 
respeets. And I am afraid that we shall hardly find 
all that we desire in you.” 

Tliere was nothing in the way this was said to hurt 
the feelings of Agües, but rather to make her feel more 
freo lo speuk. 

“Why do you think I will not suit?” she asked, 
looking earnestly into the lady’s face. \ mother introduced her to her daughters, who were in 

“Because you are too young. Youcannot be over í love with so lovely an instructress, and threw their 
seventeen ycars of age.” < voiccs at once in her favor. These voices but se- 

“1 am nineteen,” returned Agnes. < conded the molher’s prepossessions. 

“But even that is voung. We wish a person of > “Nothing has vet been said about compensa!¡on,” 
some cxperience, and of the first abilitv. 1 will not i remarked the lady to Agnes, after she had requested 
question your abilitv, but you certainly cannot have < the girls to lcave them again alone. “ W'e ore willing 
mtich cxperience in tcaching. Have you over given l to pay libcrally if we can get the person we wnnt. 
lessons in music?” ? At present, I feel strongly in favor of giving you a 

“Not vet; but I wish to do so, and believe that I ? trial. If after thinking over the subject, it is con- 
could give salisfaction.” ^ cluded to do so, your salary will be futir hundred 

“Then you have never been engaged in teaching | dollars. Do you think that will meet vonr wishes?” 
at nll ?” í “Fully,” replied Agnes, with an emotion that she 

“No—never.” > could scarcelv conceal. The sum was largcr than 

“I hardly think you would suit us.” > she had expected. 

The countenance of Agnes fell so suddenlvthat the ) “Of coursc, I would like to be at home every night 
lady’s sympnthies were awakencd, and she said— i with mv aunt,” she said. 

“Are you very desirous of securing a situation as j “To that we should make no objection. To-morrow 
teacher?” s morning I will be prepared to give you an answcr,” 

“Pcsiroiis ahove all things," rcpliod Agnes, with j Agnesretired with a heart lull of hope, yeltrcmbling 
much earnestness. ' lest soinething should prevent the engagement she was 


anu inree oeamiiui young giris stoou iistening ocninu 
their mother. Tliey had been attracted from an ad- 
joining room bythe music, so far superior to anything 
ordinarily heard. A deep crimson over.-pread the 
sweet young face of Agnes, heightening every native 
charm. The young man instanllv retired, and the 
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so eager to make. She raid nolhing to her aunt, who, 
bent oa taking boarders, started out on the ensuing 
morning to look for a house suited for that purpose. 
As booq as she was gone, Agnes weot wilh a trera- 
bling heart to hear the decisión that was to be made 
in favor or against her application. It was favorable! 

On going home, she found that her aunt had not yet 
returned, ñor did she come back for two hours. Then 
she was so worn down with fatigue that she had to go 
to bed. A cup of tea revived her; but her head ached 
so badly that she did not get up until late in the añer- 
noon, wben she was better. 

“I ha ve found a house, Aggy,” she said, as soon 
as she felt like alluding to the subject, “that will just 
suit. The owner is to give me an answex about it 
lo-morrow.” 

“If looking for a house lias made you sick enough 
to go to bed, aunt,” returned Agnes, “how can you 
expect to bear the fatigue of keeping boarders in the 
house after you have taken it? You must not thiuk 
of it. In two good rooms, at a light rent, we can live 
very comfortably, and at an expense much lighler than 
we have at present to bear.” 

“ Yes, Agnes, comfortably enough, if we had the 
ability to meet that expense. But wc have not. You 
know that there is no income.” 

“ There has been none—but-” * 

“But what, dear?” Mrs. Wellford saw that there 
was somelhing more than usual in the mind of Agnes. 

“Forgive me, dear aunt,” raid the affectionate girl, 
throwing her arms around the neck of her relative; 
“but I cannot see you, at your time of life and in ill 
hcalth, compelled to toil as you propose. I have, 
therefore, applied for, and sccured a situation in a 
prívate fatnilyasa teachcr of rausic and lunguages to 
three young ladies, for which I am to receive a salary 
of four hundred dollars a year.” 

While Mrs. Wellford was looking for a house, and 
after she had found one, the fatigue and pain she suf- 
fered led her more fully to realize, than she liad done 
before, the great labor with a doubtful result, that she 
was taking upen herself. She was, therefore, just in 


i the State of mind to receive the unexpected commu- 
< nication made bv Agnes. 

I “You are a good girl,” she merely replied, kissing 
her as she spoke. 

“And you do not object?” eagerly asked the niece. 
“How can I?” responded Mrs. Wellford, leaning 
her head down upon the shoulder of Agnes. In a 
few momcnts, she raid, as she looked up, wilh teare 
glittering on her eyelashes—“may Heaven reward 
you!” And turning away, she left Agnes to her own 
happy thoughts. 

i Six months from this time, as Mrs. Lionel rat alone 
| in her room, gloomy and rad, the woman with whoin 
S she was living, and upon whom she slill laid herself, 
| a heavy burden, carne in where she was, and raid— 
< “Did you know that your niece, Agnes Wellford, 
< was marricd, ycsterday, to the son of one of the 
s richest men in town.” 

< “No! It can’t be!” quickly replied Mrs. Lionel. 
< “Mr. Wellford died not worth a dollar,and bis widow 
< has been as poor as poverty ever since.” 

< “No, not quite that,” said the woman. “Agnes 
< has supported her comfortably by teaching muse. I 
< heard the whole story this morning. Mrs. Wellford 
( wanted to keep boarders, but Agnes wouldn’t hear 
< to it, and, against her aunt’s wishes, went out and 
? applied for a place as teacher to three young ladies 
j in a wealthy family, for which she received a salary 
S of four hundred dollars a year. She had not taught 
> long before the brother of the young ladies fell in love 
> with her, to which no very strong objection was made 
> by his friends. And now they are married.” 

| “And what of Mrs. Wellford?” was eagerly in- 
S quired. 

s “They go to housekeeping forthwith, and Mrs. 
s Wellford is to live with them.” 
s Mrs. Lionel clasped her hnnds together, and sinking 
< back in her chair, exclaimed— 

| “Oh! what an error I commilted!” 
t “How?” inquired the woman. 
t But Mrs. Lionel did not answer the question. 

' She had her reward, and Mrs. Wellford liad furs. 



TURNING OYER A NEW LEAF. 


B Y T. 8. AKTUl'R. 


“ 1 ’vf. put up with tliis ordcr of things loncr enougli,” . eomings. Xanry, the chambcrmaid, and James, ihe 


said Mrs. Perkins, lier voice pilched higherlhan usual, 
and her luce in a glow. “ Therc ís a point wherc pa- 
tiencc censes to be a virtue; and to that point I ha ve 
arrived. I will turn over a new leaf.” 

‘ ; Tttkc care,” remarked Mr. Perkins, who was but- 
toning his coat cióse up lo his chin, “that, in turning 
this new leaf, you do not come to a page burder to 
read litan the oue that now lies ojien.” 

“I will risk all that,” said the wife. “ Things can’t 
be worse than thev now are.” 

Mr. Perkins went oíT to his store. Holding her 
babv in her arms, swinging her bo<ly wíth a short, 
quick motion, Mrs. Ferkins sal mcditating certain 
domeslic reforins, for at least a quarter of an hour 
beforc she was prejmred for action. 

The aspect of ailairs we will briefly State. Mrs. 
Perkins had a cook, named Mary, who, six mnnths 
bcfore, had been mstalled in the family as “cuhnary 
nrtiste.” She wns from the groen Island, and pro- 
fessed to know how to do everything, and a little 
more bcsides. On entering the house of Mrs. Per¬ 
kins, she wuitcd upon the mistress in her nursery, 
and there underwent the usual catechetical ordeal 
through whieh rawdomestics are sometimes required 
to pass. 

“ Very well, Mary,” closed this scene. “Yon can 
go into the kitchen. You will find everything there. 
After awhile, I will come down and give you any in- 
struction you may rcquire.” 

But Mrs. Perkins did not find leisure to do as she 
said. Her kusband sent home provisions froin the 
market, and Mary assunied the task of cooking them. 
When dinner catne upon the table, it was “done,” 
certainly. Mr. Perkins grumbled, and Mrs. Perkins 
was worried. 

“Cooked to death!” said the former. 

“I am in despair of cver having anytliing done 
right,” sighed the latter. 

At supper time, the tea liad a strange taste to it; 
and at breakfast lime on the next morniug, the codee 
was lukewarm, and as palé as dishwater. It was 
clear now, that Mrs. Perkins musí see after her new 
cook, who could “do everything.” A little sliarp 
talking made «orne salutnry changes, though it cnused 
a slight exhibition of lemper on the part of Mary, and 
left her in a sulky mood for soveral days. 

By wnlching and scoldiiur for a monlh or two, Mrs. 
Perkins got Mary so that she could do pretly well. 
But, on ceasing these amiuble demonslrations, niatters 
receded, and things went back lo sixes and sevens 
again, and there reinaincd until, roused into a sudden 
energy, Mrs. Perkins determined to turn over a new 
leaf in her family. Mary was not alone in her short 


J wailer, were likewise sinners against the comfort of 
( the household; and, in turning over the proposed new 
> leaf, accounts were to be seltled with thcm also. 

< The special cause of this demonstrution against the 

< lower powers in the house was the fact that, from 

< being permitted to do prettv inueh as thev pleascd, 

; cook, waiter and chambcrmaid had found it conve- 
i nient lo tuke as little trouble lo themsclvcs as pos- 
i sible. In consequcnce, their cncronehmcnls ujiou the 
t comfort of the family, and their vurious short comimrs 
; in regard to plain malters of duly, had become, to use 
; Mrs. Perkins’ own words, “absolutcly unbearable.” 

. It is possible that such a State of aflitirs would never 
¡ have come into existence, if Mrs. l’erkins had “seen 
( after things” a little more than she was in the hábil ol 
{ doing, und exercised a mild, but tima control over her 
; domestics. Experience has demonstrated the fact— 
i a hard une for some pcople to believe—that cooks 
^ and waiters, if left to theinselves, are not generally 
\ npt to discharge their several dulies with exemplary 
J laithfulncss. Mrs. Perkins had discovered this, but 
' it puzzlcd her to understaud how there could lie so 
: little want of principie; in fact, of common integrity, 

1 ainong servants as a class. Although the tliing was 
• plain beforc her eyes, she could not believe it practi- 

< cally, and. therefore, as a general habit, trusted in the 
: abilily and willingness of her dotnestics to do every 
i thing right. Most sadly was she al times disappointed, 

< vet experience did not seem to make her any wiscr. 
í Üceasionallv, it is true, when matters got desperate, 
j she would “turn over a new leaf.” But,after having 

I doue so, it was a serious question in the lady’s mmd 
whelher the consequtnces of the remedy were not 
worse than the original discase itself had liem. 

But to go on with our story. After Mr. Perkins 
( had been gone about half an hour, Mrs. Perkins gave 
| the chamber bell a vigorous jerk. Ste waited for one 
< minute—it seemed to her five—an<J then she grasped 
(the bell-rope again. Nancy' was never very prompt 
• in answering sueh calis, and, as general thing, rarely 
lieard the first boíl. There i» no doubt of the fact that 
she heurd the seeond one on this occasion. There 
was an angry cmphasis in the way the little clapper 
| rung against its reverberatingsidos, that startlcd Nuney 
j for a momea!. Bu!, was she to be frightened? Oh, 

< no! Leisurely slie ascended from ihe dining-room, 

; where she wasgossipping with James und Mary, and 
( opening the cJoor of her mistress’ room, just as she 
was about nsing to make another tintinnabuiary de 
monstratmn, smd, with an air of perfcct coolness— 
“Pid you ring, ina'am?” 

“pid I ring!” cxclaiincd the exeited Mrs. Perkins 
“ You know I did! llore! Tuke the buby!” 



TURNING OVER 


And she placed ihe child in NancvV arma wilh Ihe ; “Will yon pav me. ma'am?" said the ehambermaid, 
nir of a wornan wlióse miad was inade np to act de- j lookinp dappers of indipnation. 

cisivoly in s-onie mnlter of ¡niporlanee. Then swecp- j “Coriainly,” was Mr», Perkins’ frowning reply. 
in? from the room, she descended to ihe kitchen, and j “IIow much is it?” 
inadc a tioree attack upon Marv someilting after tlús > “Five doliars, ina am.” 
fashion. > Mrs. Perkins thoucht for a few moments. 

“Sec here, mv lady! I'vc pnt np wilh your } “Verv well,'’ said she, after satisfyinp herself that 
doinps long enouph. And now l’m poinp lo have ^ the ainount was corred; and drawinp t’orth her pnrse, 
a chance. There’s to be a ncw leaf turned over ^ took therefroin the rain of money rcquired. Nancy 
in this house.” j received it with an olfondcd air, and sayinp, hall ím- 

Mary, who was leisurelv pursuinp hcr morninír's i piidentlv, “pood bye, ma’am,” retired withont even 
work, leelintr in a verv eoniposod State of mind. j kissinp the baby! Tliat last omission was never lor- 
started as if a torpedo liad exploded at her feet, and ( ponen ñor fortriven. 

turned, wonderingly, toward her niistress, who weut } Searcely ten minuteselapsed, before Mary nppoarcd 
on. | and inade a likc demand. James had alreadv taken 

“There hasn’t l>een a incal eooked in the house fit \ hisdeportare. Mrs. Perkins bogantofecl n lutleblank. 
to eat for a inonth. Any one, professinp to be a cook, ( But, she was a wuman of spiril whon her spirits wero 
to send np snch a brenkfast as yon did this niorninp. < fairlv «ip. It was not in her to bend nn inch to one 
Mr. Perkins hardly ate a thiup, and, for mv part, a 5 below her. So Alary was paid, and the lady was left 
mouthful of it would have choked ine. It’s oulra- j alone. 

geous! And just look what a stnte your kitchen is S The new leaf had been turned, but the pnce was 
in. More likc a pig-pen tlian anyllmig else. I tell < lilnnk! 

you what, my lady; this won’t suit me. Just look j Four lonp liours werc pnssed from the time Mrs. 

at that barrel of llour! Where’s the cover? Left í Perkins and hor olletided domestics parteil company, 

standing open as a receplac le for all the dust and dirt ] until her hushnnd carne home to dinner. Nearly the 
of the kitchen! It is too luid!' 1 ^ wliole of that period had lieon spent by the lady in 

Mrs. Perkins was fairlv up. and this was but a \ weepinp. She felt mortified, helpless. and utterlv 
preamble, dnnly shadowing forth the point. scope, j disrouraped. The baby was more l'retfiil thun usual, 
and forcible tenor of the resolutions that followed. < and littlc Appy and Charlev had beset her with their 
Having, as it appeared to hor, ¡riven Mnrysome t'aint '< hundred wnnts, and almost driven her beside herself. 
idea of the fací that she was in eurnest, and that a í There was no dinner eooked; she had not even al- 
new leaf was actuallv to lie turned over in the house, (tempted that nchievement. 

Mrs. Perkins next attnckcd James, and holding up his > “lJless me!” exclaimed Mr.Perkins, when his riñe 
short cominps in bold relief, proceeded to give him < was answcred by his wife with the baby in hcr arms. 
xitck a “setting down.” The man stared, wondered, ^ “Whnt’s the mnttcr! Where’s Nancy?” 
became coiifused, and then pot ntipry, and talked ^ “(Jone.” 

baok. That wouldn’t do. Mrs. Perkins was not a ^ “frone!” 

woman to take impudence from any one. espcciallv > “Yes. She went nwav direetlv after brcakfast.” 

a servant. So she ordered him to take hintsclf olí'. > “IIow come that?” askcd Mr. Perkins. 

bag and bappape. James did not wait for a second ^ “She pave me sonto of her impudence, and I to!d 
intima!ion, bul retired while the leaf lurning proccss j her to po.” replicd the lady. 

was still in operation. j By this lime thoy were in sipht of the dininp-room, 

After ratinp James, Mrs. Perkins went back to the ; which showed no indications of dinner. 
nursety. She was in a precious State of cxcitement. ’i “ Where’s James?” was now inquired. 

L’pon the chambermaid were now oponed the vial» of S “He’s pono, also.” 

her wrath. But Nancy, likc James, faced the storm i “James pone! IIow did that happcn?” 

instead of bending under it, and pave her mistress j “I sent him oíT for the same reason that I d.d 

“as good as she. sent." In no mood lo brook even a < Nancy.” 

civil reply. Mrs. Perkins could not stand this, and j “Was he in«olcnt to vou?” said Mr. Perkins, w;th 


ordered Nancy ofl'of the premises as unceremoniously 
as she liad done the vuiter. Nancy retired from the 
room in the verv rnidst of the storm, and left her tnis- 
tress to cool olí as best she could. 

To every storm succeeds a calm. The cnlm that 
followed this onlbreak. was, to Mrs. Perkins, like a 
ealrn at sea. 'Ihe lernpest roared no lontrer—exter- 
nally all was caltn—lint there was deep, hoavv rol- 
ring in the waters below. Ti»c pround swod was 
treincndotis. While in this unhappy sime, and while 
a consciottsness of the folly she liad connnittcd, nt 
first dnnly pereeived, was now hepinninp to prow 
clearer and elearer to her mind, tlie door of hcr room 
opened, and Nancy appeared, dressed to go out. and 
with her batidle in her batid. 


\ a tnnrked expressiou of indipnntion. 

| “ If yon hnd lieard him, yon would have thoucht so.” 

( “The raseal! It wouldn’t have bcen well for him 
^ if I liad hcen at home. lint where is Mary? I don 't 
í see any sipn of dinner. lías she pone too?” 

; “Yes. TheyTe all pone.” 

’ “ Humph!” Mr. Perkins stood thouphtful for a few 

t inoinents. unable to eompreliend the iiieaniiip of so 
j stranee a State of atliiirs Snon, however. a dim per- 
• oeption ot the truth becan to dawn upon his muid. 
J The recollection of some events and expressions of 
í the inorninp cante bark.nnd lie ovinced, at lenplh, bis 
; clear convictions on the subject, by savinp— 
j “So yon horr tnriied over a now leaf, and with a 
; vengeanee, Ishould say!” 
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.Mr. Perkins spokc a liltle fretfully. He was an- $ of these, his wife set hcr domcstic machinerv onco 
noyed. and he oould not litrlp showing it IIow the ] more in molion, but it lubored hard, and crcukcd and 
troubie liad originated and reached its present climax, < groaned for a limg time, beforc it ran easily. Slic 
lie iindcrstuod as elearly as if he had seca everylhing ; has ehnnged half u dozon times since, and imw has 
wiih his own oyes, and heard everything witli bis. pretty fair “help.” But cook, waitcr, and clmmber- 
tnvn ears. $ maid, al 1 havc manv failings; and their sin» of omis- 

But the rcbiikc, eoming as it did upon hcr own self- ^ sion and commission are becoming so niimerous. that 
reproaelios, wn< too inueh for the unhappy wife, and ' Mrs. Perkins seriously contémplales turning over a 
lier only answer was a giish of tears. To sooth and > new leaf. She intnnatcd as much to hcr husband a 
cahn, in ilm Iwst way he could, was the next ellort of j few days ago. lie rcplied— 

the lumgry liusband. When it is understood, that he ^ “For Ueavcn’s sake, Jane, don’t turn any more 
had sent borne from niarket on that ver y niornmg, a ) lea ves! - ’ 

partieularly tiñe piece of show beef, and had gone ) Thiseauseda temporary postponement. But, human 
over his lunch hour in order to secure a good apputite, > nature eannot bear everything; and as snr'e bs Mrs. 
the merit of lilis ellort will be duly appreciated. ) Perkins i» a woman of spirit, and not to be imposetí 
Bc.tbre nigh», Mr. Perkins obtained from nn intelli- ) upon by a set of idle, eareless, ncglectful domestica, 
gonce oilieu a conple of raw Irish girls, neilbcr of ) the leaf will be turned. 
wiiom eould cuok a poluto decently. With the uid > 




THE WIFE. 


A TALE OF MEXICO. 


BY MAYNE REID. 


“One —two—three—six—yes, it is just now six > nnd though the brow was slightly furrowed, and the 
years, Inez—six shorl, happv years since that musí > liair silveretl, it was the work of many a cnmpaign, 
happv day of my lile when you promised to tnake < and llmt form was still firm and unbending, nnd lliat 
me blessed—nnd wcll havc you kept that promise, > step still preserved the springy elasticity of youth. 
Inez—ves, woll have you kept it. You have been > No, León was not an oíd man. He might have pas¬ 
to me all that the most favored husband could wish, j sed his forty-fifth year. It was the contras!, how- 
kind, constant and truthful; and the slight, yet painlul > ever, that struck you, for she was certninly not over 
fenrs that I once had of yon, Inez, hnve all perished > twenty-lhree. She had married, as is the custom of 
before six vears of unwavering fidelity. All—all!” ) her land, in the precocity of almost childhood—and 
The husbnnd kissed the forehead of his young and > according to that custom too, where the bride’s will 
beantiful wife—a slight blush was on the cheek of > has but little to do in the chuica of the bridegroom. 
Inez. He saw it and continued— ) A story of every dav lile. A history of frequent oc- 

“ Fears did I say, Inez? Do not misunderstand me > currence. Inez was the daughter of a poor mcrchant. 
—not fears that you. my wife, should ever prove fulso j León was a general, distinguished and enriched by 
to vour niarriage vow. No, Inez, such a thought ' the revolutionary struggles of his unhappv country. 
could never pain ndmission in tliis hcart. Too wcll j lie had retired from military life since his marriage, 
know I thv puritv of hcart, thv soul of honor—it was > and devoted all his time to the hnppiness of his young 
not this, but sometimes, 1 confess me, the painful sus- \ wife. lie loved her wilh his full hcart. It was ibis 
picion would cloud my mind, that—that—before our ] very love, that during the first years of tlieir wcdded 
happv but somewhat unequal unión, your heart might ^ life, had rendered him wary, perhaps suspicious. His 
have been civen lo some more vouthful lover.” < was not a blind devolion—for León was a man of 
The blush upon the cheek of Inez became deeper, < the world, and had but little faith in the doctrine of 
and her eyes were suddenlv averted. ^ woman’s infallibility. His jcalousy—if wc might 

“It was a hard lot thine, sweel girl, to be linked ) term it so—had never assumed a swbstantial form as 
with one who might seem thv father—a hard lot, and j it kncw no object, and onlysprung from the disparity 
for the first years of our marriage I did repent me for 5 of their years. The existence of such a fecling he 
thv sake, Inez—for thv sake. I have done all that a j had always scrupulously concealed from Inez, and it 
husband could do lo chcer your path over what might > only existed in the earlier years of their marriage. 
be a thorny road. All that my weallh could purchasc j Now that six years of tried constancy had passed 
you have controlled—have I not been kind to you, j over, without onc occurrence to rutile the calni of 
Inez?" s his growing confidence, all these earlier suspicions 

“You have, sir—you have-” s had disappeared, and the oíd soldier began to think 

“I would not be so unkind now as to remind you < that his mnnhood and fame, perhaps—his unbounded 
of this, but to say my heart, Inez, is full—full of hap- \ and untiring kindness and devotion had rcarhed the 
piness—you have far more than outdone me in kind- j heart of his young wile, and that he was beloved in 
nesses, in faith, in your gentle nnd constant devotion; (turn. This too is no uncommon chapter in Ihc heart’s 
and when I look into your eyes as now, and kiss your < history. There was nolhing in the conduct of Inez 
sweet lips, nnd hold vou in my nrms thus, as on the < that would seem to contradict this belief. If so, it 
day of our brida!, the oíd soldier, Inez, feels his youth í might be that she seemed too faithful, too devoted 
returninc. I feel tnyself the happiest man in the val- 1 to her unequal mate. The tongue of slander, how- 
ley of México.” > ever, which is no where more malignant than in the 

General León gazed long and lovingly in the eyes of ) circles of Mcxican society, had never whispered 
his beautiful wife. At intervals he kissed the white > aught to her dishonor, and all that could be cavilled 
Castilian brow and the blushing cheek. Theysat for j at in her character, was her strange but sweet melan- 
some time in silence. His happiness was too full 5 choly. This drearny thoughtfulness liad been often 
to allow him its further expression in words. The | remarked; and when one of her friends rallied her 
thoughtful manner of Inez betrayed a strange admix- 5 upon it, an efl'ort on her part to sliake it off or con¬ 
ture of feelings, in which, perhap9,dutyand gratitude > ceal it could easily be observed. This melancholy 
predominated. The picture was by no means strange j too had done much to kcep alive the unhappy suspi- 
or uncommon—a scene enneted every day. Youth ^ cions of León. Six years, however, and no change. 
and beauty in the embrace of age and weallh. And s “It must then,” ihought he, “be habitual, constitu- 
yet you could not cali León an oíd man. There was i tional,” and thus did the fond, doting husband fling 
no sign of oíd age in the glauce of that keen, dark eyc, ' himself upon the roses of a trusting aflection. 
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THE WIF E 


The short dialogue, or rather monologue we have 
nbovc recorded, occurrcd in the verandah of a beau- 
tiful mansión in Tacubaya. It was the month of 
August, when the wealthy families of México desert 
their prison palaces in the City, to pasa their suminer 
hours in the sweet villages of San Angel, Ilalpara, 
Tacubaya and Mizcoac. The house of León was 
one of the finest in Tacubaya, with all the advnn- 
tages of a garden richly cultivated, fountains and 
bright ahrubheries. Everything that wealth, and a 
cultivated tasto could suggcst, werc so disposed as 
to malee it a borne worthy of the beautiful Inez de 
Mora. León and bis yonng wife sat in the verandah. 
Artieles of luxury lay around:—everything likely to 
gratil'y the caprice of a beautiful wonian. The greal 
gate was opon, as these werc times of peacc, undor 
the adininistration of the wise Herrera. The scene 
was such a one as would lend to lovc its most ro- 
mantic and poetical interest. Orange trees growing 
out of the marble pavement of the “patio,” dropped 
their bright green leaves inte a crystal fountain, that 
sprinkled thcm with the eool waters of the Southern 
Sierra, lted and gold ftsh played in the snow vvhite 
basin. The loreto, perched upon the boughs of a 
sweet lemon tree, uttered its mirnic cry; and two 
or three benutiful Indian pea-fowls stalked proudly 
around the fountain, vain of their dazzling shadows 
reíleeted in the smooth surface of the w'ater. León 
felt the ¡nflucnce of the scene, and sat for a time with 
Inez in bis anns, fondly gazing upon her beautiful 
face, and kissing her with a tender and coníiding 
aílcction. A slight noisc at the entrance to the patio 
roused bina frota his revery of love. A foot was on 
the marble pavement, and after a short dialogue bc- 
tween the porter and sonie one at the gate, a servant 
in a rich livery entered. 

The Ialter passing up the verandah after a respect- 
ful sal ule, handed a small billet to Dona Inez, and 
agaiu bowing, turned and walked awuy as he had 
come. Thero was nothing unusual ¡n this occur- 
rence. 

Inez oponed the note and read it. It ran as follows: 

“Dkarest Inez. —On Sunday cvening I intend 
giving a little mnsquerade. I will expect vou of 
ocurso with the Genera!. Let me know befaré hand 
in what charactcr yon will come. At ten o’clock we 
will be ready to receive you. Yours, 

Luisa Gordoa.” 

Inez handed the note to her husband with an excla- 
mation of delight, teinpered, however, with a slight 
anxiety as to the etlect the ¡nvitation might produce 
upon knn. An ill-concealcd feeling of unhappiness 
appeared upon the countenance of the general as he 
ran his cve over its contents. 

He folded the note and retumed it with the simple 
observation— 

“I never approved of ihcsc masquerades. They 
are arnong the worst of our nalional follies.” 

“Rut you will go, León?” 

“Do you wish it, Inez?” 

“How disappoiuted will Luisa be.” 

“The rich widow will have a thousand others to 
consolé her.” 

Inez was silent. León sat for a moment without 


looking up. He was evidently embarrassed. After 
a pause he continued— 

“But, dcarest Inez, you wish to go to this ball—we 
shall go ihen—and when I bethink me it is two yeara 
since you attended one, I have been much to blame— 
forgive me, Inez, but I am so happy with you alone— 
these amusements cannot add to tny happiness—with 
you it may be dillerent.” 

Inez made no reply. The first rcfusal though slight, 
had chccked herenthusiasm, and though wisbingtogo, 
she could no longer urge it. She liad been wottnded. 
León perceived this, and now in turn beiran to feign 
a desire to attend the masquerade. and a servant was 
dspatehed to the Dona Luisa with a note aceepting 
the invitation. Sunday evening cante round, and 
León and his wife had made the necessary prepara- 
tions for attending the masked ball, and now awaited 
the hour of ten o’clock. The servant announced the 
car nace in wailing, when León, who had been eom- 
plaining during the day of a slight indispostlion, felt 
the symptoms of his malady increase, and declared 
his intention to reinain at homo. 

Inez coinmcnced unwinding the rebose from ncr 
beautiful head and shoulders. 

“No, Inez, you shall not rcmain—the carrioge will 
let you down at the house of Luisa—she will look to 
you-” 

Inez objected. 

“Go,” continued León, “or I shall be forced to ac- 
companv you at the risk of my health—go, dearest 
Inez, for I shall certainly not remnin at vour expense.” 

The young wife kissed her husband, and luilf re- 
luctantly entering her carriage, was driven to the 
house of her friend. The general returned to his 
chamber, and after taking sonte medicine that stood 
upon the side-tnblc, threw himself heavily upon his 
bed, but not to sleep. 

There was a lnrgc assetnblngc at the house of the 
rich widow. Dona Luisa was still beautiful, a belle, 
and one of the leaders of fashion. Her house was 
the resort of the elegant and intriguing society of the 
Mexican capital. Inez was lost iu the gay whirl of 
fashion. The life of doinestic seclusion wltich she 
led as the wife of León, had whollv uufitled her for 
such society, and after two or three unsuccessful 
attcmpts to enjoy herself arnong the vota rica of plea- 
sure, she retired to a seal on one of the balcónies 
that opened upon the gnrdcns. Ilere she undid her 
tuask, and breathed iu lite l'resh air that carne laden 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers. Lcauing 
against the railing of the balcony, she sat gazing out 
upon a fountain that rippled and sparklcd beneath the 
olear moonlight. She had not rcmained loug in this 
position, when a form glided from arnong the datteers 
and dropped into a seat near her, and directly oppo- 
site. This person was disguised in a ntaslc and biaek 
domino, but the voice was that of a man. 

“Why so pensive, lady? Are you wearied with 
the dance already?” 

“Sir!” said Inez,starting, for she had not until now 
perceived that she was not alone. 

“You secm to take but little plensure in these mas- 
querading reveis? One so beautiful as you—perbaps 
some memories of happicr days-” 
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“Sir,” muttered Inez, with indignation in her tone t He who had carried her olí had, doubtless, the right. 
and manner, “I would be alone—will you favor me - Strnnge consolation. 

byseeking some other on whom to lavish vourcheap j León sat in the hall of bis house, npparently read- 
flattery—leave me, sir!” > ing llie “Diario.” Ilis thouchts were not «pon the 

As shc said this she re-adj usted her mask, which ) paper or the matter it contained. The stern and rigid 
till now she had bcen liolding in her hand. > look—the compression of bis Ihin lips, spokc of somo 

“Ah! cruel—cruel Inez.” A deep sigh escaped ; sccrct and firm rcsolve. At intervals his planee 
from the stranger. Inez started, and turning a scruti- ^ turned lipón a small door, which opened toward his 
nizing look upon the disguised figure, said in a balf ) wife’s chamber. It was late in the dav, and Inez 
whisper— > had not yet made her nppenrance. He had «ent for 

“Who are yon, sir, that you know me?” > her. The door at lentrth opened, and the young wife 

“Who does not know the beautiful Inez León? I > entered the room palé and sutlering, but through her 
once knew Inez de Mora, knew her in her happv ) nnguish their shonc a look of proud innoeenee. She 
honra of childhood—in her spring of brighl woman- S sealed hcrself upon a sofá without turning her eyes 
hood, when she would not thus have repelled—Inez, j upon her husbnnd. Thcre was a pninful moment of 
Inez, would that I had never known you!” i silence interrupted by León. 

“ Oh! Sir—Fernando—spare me—lea ve me.” ( “ You have broken down in onc moment the hopes, 

“I will, Inez, but not now—onemoinent—one short t the confidence which ithadtaken vears to establbh— • 
respite from the agony of six years—one hour of í you have destroyed the only illusion of iny miserable 

that delirious joy your presenee produces.” { life—vou have betrayed the sacrcd-” 

“ Oh! Fernando, if you lovc me—if you ever loved > “Sir-” 

me, be generous—lea ve me—lea ve me!” ? “Nay—nay—cxplanations are of no use now— 

“Loved you, Inez?—for six long years since that ? thinkest thon I have ucither eves ñor ears?—ihinkest 
fatal night when you became a living sacrifiee to / thou that I am likelv to play the fool of a doting hus- 
wealth, to the idol of a parent's sacrifiee—have I > band?—no, mudam, your intrigue lins ended—and 
banished myself from you—but never could I banish ¡ your villainous paramour has not another day to live 
your image from my heart—in the camp—in the $ —for you I shall take betfcr enre of hercafter.” 
battle-field—through the long eampaign yourmcmory > A stitled screain of anguish—a proud look of de¬ 
has sustained me—the memory of our young love— ) fianoe, such only as wronged and insulted innoeenee 
but now lo return to see you once aenin—to hear you > can give, was the only reply. 

pronounce my ñame—to press-” S León gazed for a moment upon his beautiful wife 

“Nay, do not—Fernando, for your life. Oh! let > —in his eyes now too painfully beautiful, and with a 
us part forever—forever!” j stride of bitter determination lie left the room. As 

“In one hour I shall go henee—perhaps never to j he passed out of the great doorway the porter, at a 
return—do not deny me the only solace of long suf- > sitrn from his tnaster, locked the gate and disappeared. 
fering years—lell me, Inez—tell me, do you still love \ Every house in México is a prison. Inez was a pri¬ 
me?” < soner. 

“Oh! itis sinful.” ( León strodc on chafing w’ith liimsclf as he went. 

“It was sinful to rob me of my rightful love. Say ; A carriage stood readv in the plazza of the village. 
it, Inez—give me at least this consolation—it will j Entcring this, he ordered the driver to take him to 
cheer me through the ahsent hours—say it, Inez.” ^ the city. The cnrriaire stopped in front of a large 
Inez was for a moment silent stnurgling with her i hotel in the Calle Correo. León, by inquiry, had 
feelings. The tone, the manner of the young man í ascortaiued that herc the young oilicer of his last 
was one of extreme agony, and it touchcd her to the ? night’s adventurc stopped. He descended from the 
heart. Would she siifTer him to depart without this < carriage, and without asking nny questions from the 
assuranee, to him so dear? To her how little did it j porter, passed in and walked up stairs. In a few 
cost?—how little? Not little. In this Iny the sccrct ) seconds he found the room occupied by the object of 
of her melancholy life. Love struggled with duty. > his search. 

The strife w’as soon over. Leaning forward, so that j The young man started up from a table where he 
her face almost touched the mask of the stranger, she ) had been engaged in writing. and confronted his visi- 
whispered in a trembling voice— j tor, whosc want of ccremony at entcring soinewhat 

“Fernando, my heart is unchanged.” > surprised him. 

The young officer started with a thrill of delight, | “Who are yon. sir?” askcd the ofiieer. 
and in the wild gush of passionate excilement, he > “That you shall know in time—firsl let me make 
caught the small, whito hand half unresisting, and S sccure against your escape.” 

carried it to his lips. s León locked the door, puttinglhe key in his pocket, 

A dark figure interposed—a strong arm struck the \ from which he drew forlh a pair of pistols. 
hand from his lips, a deep curse was heard from the ( “Do you mean to assassinate me?” askcd the young 
intruder, who seizing the slender waist of Inez, hur- < man, in a tone of delibérate cnhnncss. 
ried her from the house. The whecls of a carriage ¿ “Sir, I am a gentleman, although you are not— 
rattled along the pavement and stopped at the house ¿ choose one of these pistols.” 
of General León. | “ And for what?” 

The young man did not awake from his surprise ? “That you will understand when I remind you of 
until Inez had disappeared. It was too late to follow. ’ your base conduct at the niasquerade.” 





“General León—for I presume you are he—reflect, 
sir—yon do me a wrong.” 

“Take (lie pistol, sir.” 

“I cannot light you, sir.” 

“Cannoll—you are a coward, sir, as well as a 
scoundrcl—lakc the weapon, sir, and do not make 
me a murderer.” 

“I am no coward. General León.” 

“Tlien, sir, act like a man.” 

“You shall have your wish.” 

Almost involunlarily the young oflicer took one of 
the pistola from the hnnd of his adversary and slep- 
ped baek. The breadth of the room, about six paces, 
sepnrated ihctn. “One—lwo—three—tire!" These 
words were hastily ultercd by León, and with the 
last the ballet from his pistol harmlessly pa«sed the 
head of his adversary and lodsred in the wall. 

“If you wish to try it again I will cliange pistols 
with yon—mine is still loaded.” 

León gnashed his teetli with rnge, as he flung his 
pistol apon the (loor; then gra«ping his sword, he 
drew it, and ealled apon the ollieer lo “fireand de- 
fend hitnself.” Fernando tlung the loaded pistol apon 
the table, and drawing his sword stood on the defence. 
After a lew passes, the sword of León fell apon the 
íloor. Thas foiled and disarmed in a dotible sense, 
León ran toward the table for the remaining pistol, 
intending to use it on hitnself. By somc fatality his 
eye fell apon the paper at which Fernando had been 
writing, and which he saw was addressed to himself. 
lie rend— 

“General León—S in —You mayslight nny expla¬ 
na! ion of the ocearrence of la^t night. 1 do not wish 
to abso! ve niyself. The friendship—the love ofa wholc 
life found its Iirst oxpression for six years in that mo- 
mcut of imprudi.'iiee for your wife. Hie is innocent 
—innocent of any anticiparon of that meeting—inno¬ 
cent of having given any consent to the rnde liberty 
of which you were the witness. I alone am guilty— 
on me then let fall the consequenees. 

El Capitán Fernando.” 

León cruslied the paper into his pockct, and rushed 
from the room. 

About three years after the oceurrences detailed 
above, onc of thoso revolutions so coinmou in México 
broke oat, and civil war raged in lite capital of that 
devoted counlry. 

It was mid-winter, and General León was re- 
siding in his honse in the city, a fine palace iu the 


Í Calle Cadenas Time, which softens and subdues 
the keenest panes, had mUlowed his suíierings, and 
if not happy, he had ceased to sufferthe deep agony 
which he liad felt after the occurrence of the mas- 

I querudc. The zeal and devotedness of Inez—her 
attention to his sliglitest wislies, had in some degree 
restored conlidence, if not happiness to his healtli, 
and the circiiinstances of the adveuture al Taeubaya 
were never alluded to. 

In the city of México, in civil revolutions, men do 
> their fighting from the cupolas of churehes and con- 
> vents, and from the roofs of their houses. 

> Among other houses that it bceame necessnry for 
> one of the contending parties to occcipy with troops, 
j was that of León A company of soldicrs had enlered 
) below at the great cate, which, having securcly burri- 
i cadcd, tliey ascended to the azotia. This they occu- 
> pied for severa! davs, contending with their adversa- 
) ries, who occupied some bmldings at a distancc. 

> The soldiers carne down by turns into tlie house to 
j eook their food. but in spite of all the invilalion? of 
León, their captain, wliom León had never seen. re- 
fused to descerní to the table. On the íirst day several 
wounded men were carried down from the roof, and 
attended by the servants of the general with the atmost 
care. ülhers were carried down on the following 
day. It was at last reported that the captain of the 
party had received a severe—perhaps a mortal wound 
—but still refused lo leave his post on the azotia. 
Hearing lilis León used every entreatv, scmling ser- 
vant after servant to prevail upon the wounded ollieer 
to abandon his dnngerous position and enter his hoase. 
The captain at lcugih consenled, liis w'ound beeoming 
worse. lie was carried down into a chamlier and 
placed upon one of the conches, where the oíd general 
and his servants attended upon him. Every hour 
brought the wounded man nearer his end. In thosc 
wastetl and allemiated features—wasted not alone by 
wounds and loss of blood—General León did not rc- 
cognizc the Captain Fernando. A truer instinct tnught 
the Dona Inez who was their guesL i?he lenned for 
a moment over the couch, and then fell lifeless upon 
the almost lifeless form of her íirst and only love. 
She was scarcely carried from the apartment when 
Captain Fernando brenlhed his last. 

A fewshort years and León, broken-hcarted, found 
resl in the grave. Inez preceded him, but liers was 
the grave of the maniac. 
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Tire raya of the settir.g aun, which had desorted ihc < Our young hunter wns rooted to ihc spot where ho 
vallies below, slill lingered upon the heights abovc < stuod wiih surprise und adiinralion. Though not a 

tho village of tí-¡ as if loth to quit a soene so < resident ín the villasre of tí—, he had been a fre- 

rich in cverv elernent of rural beauty, and bathed in j quent visitor to its bcauliful valley, and he kncw that 
an atmosphere of gold the forrn of a young hunter, < thoutrh ¿t eould boast of tnany prettv faces, it never 
who slood leaning on his ritle and guzing upon the ( mnnbered amone ils daughters anv one lliat eould be 
sumrncr sunset. Thoueh covered bv a eanopy oí < at all comparqd wilh the visión of transcendent love- 
richly tinted clouds, the glowtng orb had strengih | liuess which had been so suddeuly revealed to his 
cnough to struirele througU the vapor, and, to the < astonished gaze. “ Dnzzled and drunk with beauty/’ 
right and left, as lar as the cve eould rench. hundreds ( he lost all consciousness of surrounding objeets, ana 
of mountain pinnacles reeeived the vnellow radíanee í surrendered both eyes an<l ears to that niagic inlltienco 
oa their lcaf-crowned summits. which shone as if [ which from that moment was to rule his destiny. 
covercd with myrinds of gems, sparkling with count- $ * The brief limita which we have assignod to our 
lesa, varied huca of golden groen. Gradually, as the \ little tale will not allow us to cnlarge upon the inter- 
quivering raya grew fainter, the cmerald tinta as- J view which now took place bctween the youth and 
sumed a deeper dye; one bv one the dyine peales J ntaiden; we will mercly pive the reader some idea oí 
were forced to loso their short-lived splendors, the j its resulta, both immediate and more reinóte. Uní ¡Le 
dtiskv abades of evening crept upward like huge ^ verymany of thoae beaulies which ouplivntc “at first 
ghosLs along the mountain sido, and the wholc of the ¡ sight,” Alice Masdvn had a soul which did not dis- 
bright prospect faded awuy into the unitorm gray of í honor the lieautcous temple in which it W’asenshrined, 
suinmer twilight. Our young hunter, whose spirit í and when young Allowby, the hunter, found means to 
was attuned in unisón with nature’s swcetcst harmo- 5 consumninte the acquaintancc so roinnntically begun, 
nies, felt all the íntluencc of the peaceful scenc. and, < his roason fully ratitied the choice his eyes had tnade 
íixing his eyes upon the full-orbod inoon which had < so mstilv on the Larra mountain. 
just begun to ílhnninate tlie Eastern heavens, sauk i Alice was on a visit to her aunt, Mrs. Trippc, who 

into a ]K*nsivc reverie j was one of the femnle magnates of tí-, and, on the 

Not many minuies had elapsed, when the stillncss ! evening above referrod to, had been strolling on the 
of the forest was interrupted bv « strain oí' miisie, so < mountain, with a partvof young people, olter visiting 
clcar, so soft, so exqnisitely sweet, that the solitarv < a mineral spring which had often aílbrded nn excuse 
Jistener was hall" disposed to think that it prooeeded < for siinlur rambles to the more juvenitc por! ion of the 
from some ttineful tíylph, rather than from one of ( popula!ion. In her eager soarch for some mre flower 
mortal mould; and tliis faney was not dis«ipatcd when. \ which was said to be a denizcn of Mount Lurra, sbo 
by cautiously stealing round a little thicket of tindcr- [ had wandered from her companions, until. overeóme 
wood, he beheld the singer. It was a yonng and J bv fatigue, she had thrown herself upon ihe rock 
lovely maiden, who had been sportively dccorating S where Georgc Allowby found her. lio accoinpani**d 
herself with such a profusión of wi'.d llowcrs, woven S her heme, and three weeks afterward, by the sumo 
into such a variety of lnntastic wreaths and many > moss-covcred rock, nitor witncssing a similar snnsct, 
colorcd garlands, that il would not have rcquired :>nv ; »he hid her btirntne blushes in the bosom of an ac- 
great luxttriance ot imagiuation to have convertod Jcepted lovcr—an nllinnood husbnnd. 
her into a wood-nymph or a sylvnn goddcss, or even ■} Time rolled on. and the wedding day was fixed. 

into one of the “ túnelul Ninc. ;! tíhe sat upon a moss c lt .vas to takc place in tí-, and under tho auspicies 

grown rock, with her head thrown back agninst a í of her nunt; for Alice was an orphan, and entircly 
trec, and had dotibtless been enzing upon the glorions ^ dependent upon her own exertions for a livelihood", 
sunset, until her raplurous admiration ovcrtlowcd in ( with the exception of the little assistance that eould 
the swcet strains of the “evening liymn,” which now < be given bv her onlv brother, a lieutenant in the navv. 


vibrated on her lips. Iler íluwer-bcsprinkled hair < 
fell about bcr shoulders in rich, luxnrant tressos, and ( 
wherever an ebon ringlct was lifted by the tínminer < 
brecze, it diselosed a skin of dazzling whiteness, ¿ 
which was on'y rivalled in purity by the pcarls dis- \ 
played wilhin the ruby casket of her parted lips. J 
The color of her evos eould not lie secn, but thev > 
rnust have been charining bevoiul coinparison if their ) 
hcauty eould much exccl that of the snowy luis and ’ 
jetty lashes by which their orbs were shaded ' 


It was late in the atiernoon of a beaiitiful day in 
Octobcr, that Alice, with her friend and oxpecíant 
bridesmaid, Julia Cranicr, arrived on her socond visit 

at the viUnge of tí-. tíhe had never lookcd more 

beautiful, for her lieart was full of hopo and joy, and 
it glowed on her check and danced in ber happy 
oyes, tíhe was lo meet Georcrc Allowby, who had 
l>con called to the South by importan! business, a few 
weeks before. and the marriage waB to be solemnizcd 
as soon as possible. 
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“Where is George?” asked Alice, oí her cousin i The lwo young Iadies were siuing in the stage- 
Surah, the motncnt she aliirhted. < office, and, wiih a cheek liushed with indignation, 

“ He is not liere,” was the brteC xcsoonsc. (Julia Crainer was cru-hinq ia licr hand the futal 

“Not here, cousin!” « papcr whieh she liad just perused. At this inoineut 

“He is not in S-J the coach drovc up, and Altee, with grcat difliculty, 

Poor Alicc trembled cxcessivcly, and was hardlv l munaged to rcaeli tt, Mipporled by the arm of hcr 
able to enler tbe house. Her aunt and hcr cousin \ friend. They were hardly seated, whcn a rabble 
Margarrt rece i ved her with a coldness whieh in- ^ rout of boya surrounded the carriage, hooting and 
creased her anxiety, until it amounlcd to positive ^ scrcamini.'. 

terror, and, whcn the l'oriner put a seated lctter into ^ “Stop thicf!—stop tHiof! Thcre’s the womnnwhat 
her hand, her cinotion was such tliat she was utterly > stole the gloves froin Simth's store! Thief!—tUieT 1 ’* 
unable to opea it. With a convulsivo grasp whieh > The driver craekcil bis whip, but, before tlie coach 
eniothered tlie words hcr lip» were slriving to artt- > could be stiirtcd, a haudt'ul of imid and gravel wnsílung 
culate, she handed the leiter lo Julia Cramer, who ) into the window, and, teuring uway the gossamer veil, 
manuged to brenk the Seal, ihough her sympuihizing J cante rudely into contad with tlie soft check of Ahce 
heart had rendered her lingers almost as powerless > Masdyn. Alas! what a chantre for the petted, cares- 
as those of hcr friend. Aliec placed the opon slieet : sed, and almost wor.-lnppcd darling of lwo little weeks 
upon her lap, brushed awny the tears whieh were j ago! Alas, what a shock lor the peculiarly refined 
sturting into her evos, and, almost the next moment, > and seiisiti\«e feelings of onc who was “the very soul 
with lluit awlul shnek whieh is the dcuth-kncU of a ) of honor!” And what had done this? The wrctchcd, 
breaking heart, fell baekward ou the tloor, devoid of 5 idlc, gossiping, slanderous, lymg tongucs of half a 
sonso or motion. Poor Julia was so much ullected ! dozen “ busy-bodies!” 

herself as to be unable to assixl her friend, but \ Poor Altee was taken to the liousc of Mrs. Cramer, 
Mrs. Trippe and her daughters were “strong ntinded í Julia's mother, where she remnined in a State of itn- 
woinen,” and were never kuown, in all their lives, : beoility, mental and bodily, having never recovered 
to mamiest one atom of etnotion bcyoud what was \ frotn the shock produced bv that fatal lelter. About 
slrictly decoroits and “proper.” They accordingly ¿ a fortnight ut’tcr this occurrcnce, Licutenant Masdyn 
proceeded, with all dne dchberatiou, to do what was : relamed sonto what tmexpecledly, from the Pucilic, lo 
necessary for the restoration of their kinsinan, and, $ fiad his beloved, his almost idoltzcd sister, a miserable, 
after she had soinewhat recovorcd, took the earliest ■ mindlcss wreek. The sjglit almost drovc hitn to dis- 
opportimity to inform her that it was altogethcr desi- • trucliou, and, if Allowby had l>een williin his rcach, 
rabie that she should return to the place whenee she ' there wonld probably havebeen another and a bloodter 
carne with all couvenient promplitude. ■ act to be udded to our tragedy. Fortunately for all 

The wretehed gtrl was so stupitied with what she ¡ partios the fatlhless lovcr was not to befound; he had 
had just read, that she was iucapable of aeting for ' sailed for Europe almost iinmcdiatcly after leavtng 

herself, and liardlv able to utidorstand what was said ; S-, and Masdyn could not lea ve his sister to pursue 

to her. Her friend Julia, iiuligitaut at the conduot of ? him. The lieutenant’s next object was to trace the 
her aunt and coiisins, w hieh she considered tmfecling ^ fotil slander to its source, and, unpleasant as was tho 
under anv posstble circumstauees, took the unhappy i task, he resolved to undortake it without a moment's 
maiden by the arm and hwrried her away. In their i delay, and for that purpose went imuiediately to 
route to tho stage-otHce—whence a return coach was \ S-. 


fortunately ahoitl to stnrt—they encountered severa! j 
persons, who had, within a lew woeks, been amone: < 
tile most devoted of Alice's “dcar five hundred ^ 
frietids.” A stare of coid and púiless curiosity was > 
tho onlv token of rccognition they had now to bestow > 
upon the miserable ercature who had dared to forfeit , 
the good will of her rich relations lint how? That ^ 
was the very question that Julia Cramer had been ? 
asking to no purpose for the lnst half hour. Poor < 
Alice! nll she knew about it was eontaiued in the ; 
bilterly laconie epistlc of Gcorge Allowby, and that, \ 
indeed, was all she carcd to kuow. In thoso few : 
words, incomprehensible as they w'cre, lay con- í 
cealed the material of a life-Iong agony; and as the « 
ear whieh has been doafened bv a thunderbolt be- « 
comes insensible to all minor sounds, so did this ? 
grícf-stricken soul disregard all sorrows loss poignant ) 
than that whieh at one fell stroke had blighted all its > 
budding hopes forover. The lelter containcd merely ? 
these words:— > 

“Madam—Yotir own ennscience will tell yon whv S 
»t is that you can heuceforth be nothmir more than a < 
stranger ló Geor:je Allowby.” ‘ 


The first inqniry was made of Mr. Smith, the storc- 
keeper. He informed the young otliccr that he had 
lost sevcral pairs of gloves from his store, and, after 
a cióse cross-examination, he confcssc.l that he had 
heard it reported that Miss Masdyn had taken them; 
but he denied most positivcly that lie had ever said 
so, or that he had ever in any way given currencv to 
the rumor. The lieutenant next callcd upon Mrs. 
Trippe. She received hitn with a triple proporlion 
of stateliness, and informed hitn that she was most 
unwillingly compelled to sav that there could be no 
doubt of his sister’s guilt, since site liad received her 
inforination from her verv particular friend, Mrs. Hnr- 
boltlc, who had kindly taken upon herself the melan- 
cholv duly of nequamting her with a fnet whieh had 

long been notorious among the inliahitants of S-, 

vi*: that her niece liad in sevcral instances purloined 
gloves and other articlcs from the store of Mr. Smith, 
and had even had the eflionterv to conless it m the 
presenco of severa! híglily respectable ladies. 

Young Masdyn, with great cliíficulty, controlled his 
indiirnation during this interview with Mrs. Trippe, 
and felt that he could not trust hiinself to say a single 



word in reply; he, thcreforc, took his leave as soon , we to follow thc movemcnts of Lieutenant Masdvn 
as she had done speaking, and lient lns stops to ihe 5 fnnn Mis-* Twaylev lo Mrs. Boan, from Mrs. Bean «o 
residence of Mrs. liaibottlo. This lady was all po- £ Mrs. AVreneh, and from Mrs. Wreneh to Miss I’olly 
liteness, and all regret. and assured tho young con- < Curraway; siillicc it to say that Miss Poli y iufurmed 
fieman tliat nothing bnt the iinporative rail of duty i him that Mrs. Bittles. from whom site had her infor- 
and of consciencc wouid have indneed her to assume i nialion. had told her that she had heard the tliing from 
the nnpleasant task of informing Mrs. Trippe of the ( Mrs. Fyler. who had heard Miss Masdvn confesa it. 
real State of the case. Masdyn out her short in thc \ Bolieving that h* had now arrived at soincthing 
midst of a most pathetie jercmaitf, and requested her < tangible, the heutenant knoeked at the (loor of Mrs. 
to tell him cxactly and procisely what she knew uluuit J Bittles, hnt to his great inortilication lie found that this 
the matter, and whcnce she derived her information. ¿ ladv, one of the most important links in this ehain of 
It was no casy thing to confine her to sueh narrow \ abominntions, was not to be found. Mrs. Fyler 
limits, but she was eventiiallv brought to confess tluit < however, was at homo, bnt she positivelv denied 
she knew nolhing aboul the atlair, exeept what she í having ever said v h it w as attribtited to her bv Mrs. 
hnd learned from Miss Penderly, and that she eonld ( Bittles. She had told Mrs. Bittles that Mrs. Carhoy 
not remember that Miss Penderly liad sa¡d anything 5 had told her that on one oeeasion whüe walking 
about repeated ihcfts, but slic liad told her that diere ( in the Street bel muí Miss Masdvn and Miss Alina 
were six pairs of gloves stolen,and that Miss Masdyn { MeLusli, she had heard the former say somotliing to 
had confessed that she took them; in whosc prescnce ¡ the latter about sha/in" a ■p-tir of ctorfs. The poor 
the confession was mnde she did not know. < licutennnt gavo a groan of ming'ed vexation and cx- 

Miss Penderly was stilf and solemn. Flie wouid; haustion. His patienee was sorel y trieil. but he wns 
have bcen “not at hoinc, ! ’ only the youngotTtcerhap- í determined to lerret out the root of the matter, and, 
pened to gel u siglit ot her as she was reconnoitering £ therefore, prooceded to lnre a horse and nde out to 
through the parlor window. She declared positivelv i Mrs. Carboy’s. 

that Mrs. Harbottle had misrepreseiited her, for she > The Insl nnined lady talked vory lotid, and tnlked a 
had only spoken of thrtt pairs of gloves. and that she j great deal, for the parpóse of making it appear that 
had received her information from Mr. 1’lush, the j she was a saint, and her dear frieud, Mrs. Fyler. not 
apothecary. < a bit better (han she should be. siuoe “she had satd 

Kejoiccd that he hnd found a man to deal with at < tlmt she said what she did not say.” Fhe liad simply 
last, Lieutenant Masdyn hastened to the shop of Mr. i told Mrs. Fyler that she liad heard Miss Masdvn say 
Plush; but a disappointment awaited him, for the man < something to Miss McLusli about "/oves and steel! 

of drugs was not at homo, and be wouid pro!xthly be \ The lieutenant now posted Imek to S-to take 

nbsent for severa! days. Tho m¡stress of tho esltib- ( the deposirion of Miss Anua McLush, whieh was in 
lishment, however, in tho course of eerlain remarks ; stilxtanee as follows: The da y before Miss Masdyn 
which she thought proper to malee, gave otir young ¡ le ti the >i llago she had nccoinpanied her to Sinith’s 
officcr to undersland that Mr. Plush had received his i store, where tliey had eaeh of them purehaseda pair of 
account of the matter from Mrs. líackley, over the ( gloves, and on their return toMrs. Trippe’s, Aliee had 
way, and to Mrs. Hacklcy lie went forthwith. íshe í made the remark —"thesc gfoves artas tovgh as strrl!'' 
declared solcmnly that she liad been belied nmong J AVc have littlc more to tell. Lieutenant Masdyn 
them somcwhere, for she was willing to take her oath J compelled the slanderers of his sister to make a pnblic 
that she had spoken to Plush of one puir of gloves, and 5 statement of the truth; but it was loo lule. Ibr on the 
only one, and she had told him thc verv same story { verv day that George Allowbv relamed from Etirope 
that Miss Twaylev had told her. > a palé and eonscicnce-strieken man, the spiril of Atice 

We wouid fatigue our readers to bule purpose wcrc [ Masdyn “ relurned to God wlio gave it. - ’ 






THE VILLAGE PASTOR 


BY MRS. NANN1E SMITH. 


Alt! who is it that does not love iho good oíd village 
pastor, wilh his silverv loeks and his pule, care-worn 
brow? Time has traccd opon that brow many fur- 
rows, but it has not yol dinuned tho lustre of his eye, 
quenehed thc brightness of lns intellect, ñor crushed 
lus noble spirit. And yet sorrows like mountains 
huve wciglied lipón his existence! 

No ambitious dreams can tempt or lure hitn from 
the little floek that has so long looked up to him for 
gmdunce and instruction. No, he is contení to dvvell 
in an humble sphere, and tcach an lionorable and 
devout tiock. Tbougli many fascinuling temptations 
are held out to him, to tuke a wider íicld of labor, 
where worldly honors lie thickly scallered round, yet 
the love oí' his little flock. and a knowledire of the 
frailty of humanity prevent him from vielding to their 
alluring charms; knowmg that worldly honors, like 
the deadly Upas trec, that blasts everything that comes 
witliin its sphere, often take possession of the immor- 
tal mind, and root out Hs longings and aspirations for 
celestial glory. 

It was a bright summer cvening! The sun was 
sinking to repose in the far-oíT West, tipping the trees 
and hills and spire of our vil lago church with a rosy 
tinge. Not a cloud dinuned thc deep bine lleavcns; 
not a harsh sound tloated ou the air; and not a brceze 
stirred the surrounding rich green foliage. The ln- 
borer had ceased to toil, and sat beside his loving 
wne, watehing the gamboling of his darling little ones 
tipon thc green lawn in front of his dwelling; and as 
I lislened to their riughig sliouts and merry laughter, 
iny heart seenied full of tender emotions, for the days 
of childhood carne rushing back to niy miad. Afler 
advnncing some little distancc, I sat inysclf down to 
muse on the bright, the sunny, happy days of youth, 
which this lovely scene brought to mind, wltcn no 
sorrow hung in life’s serene and peaccful sky. But 
scarce had I seated ntyself upon thc green sward, 
before a sound of nielody greeted my ear, as if 
breathed by ángel lips, that aroused nte from my 
reverie. I listened, and agnin the gushing music of 
a rich, soft voicc, from the dircction of the oíd par- 
sonage, that lay to my right anud a cluster of trees a 
short distance otr, cante lightly lloating on the air. I 
started up, and bent my stops thitherward, hoping, 
by screcning myself by the shrubbcrv, to get nearer 
the fair minstrel without Iteing observed. As 1 ap- 
proaehed tíos little earthly i’urudisc, a simplieity and 
neatness which ever charaoterizod the parlón age, 
struck my mind foreibly; and, with the poet, 1 ex- 
ciaitned iuvolunlarily to myself— 


lay there nestled amid roses, woodbines, honeysuckles 
and hvaeinths—iit dwclling-placc, methomrht, for tn- 
nooencc and lovelmess. I drank deep of that mekslv: 
but, alas! too soon it ceased. It was the vesper ltyntn 
ehaunted by a fair girl of scarce sixteen summers to her 
fatlier. Now all was silent—the music had ceased, 
and the fairy looking betng that had awakeued ihose 
notes that melted on lite soul so feelingly had departed; 
and yet 1 did not lea ve that spot; for I felt as il' chuined 
to it by some mame spell. Then thought, deep thought, 
took possession of my mind, and I found myself wan- 
dering over the history of that good village pastor, 
whoni I had been taught to revere front my days of 
childhood. From his earliest manhood he had Iteen - a 
man of sorrows and ncquainted with grief.” Though 
comfortably situated as far as it regards thc common 
neccssaries of lite, and living in the hearts of all who 
kncw hitn; for, truly r , “none knew him but to love 
him”—yet he had seen his children, one afler anolher, 
drop to cnrlh as the lea ves from the trees beneath an 
autuntn sky. And at lastshe that had been his partner 
and solace in sorrow, sickencd and died also. This 
scemed to fill his cup of bittemess to overllowing; yet 
he did not elude the hand that laid upon hitn “the 
chastening rod.” lie would say, “the Lord givelh 
and the Lord taketh away: blessed be the ñame of the 
Lord.” All that bound him now to earth, by kindred 
ties, was a daughter, over whom he still watched with 
the most tender solicitude. With what cure did he 
train her budding and expanding mind, fearmg that 
he would scarce be able to catch the lragrance from 
that frail ílower, ere dealh would come and mp it too. 
Truly he trained her up in the way she should go, for 
she seenied to llover round the poor and distressed 
of the village like a mimstering ángel, sootlung thc 
alllictcd and broken-hearled; and administerin? to 
every want of her aged parent. Who could blamo 
him for thinking her lus earthly treasure? None, 
for such an one is valued above rubios. I had been 
musing upon the incidcnts of this history for sotnc 
lime, when a sound fell upon my ear like the voice 
of supplication, at which I started up half fnghtened 
from the spot where I had lingered so long in ab- 
strncted thought. For ere this the sun had sunk to 
slcep, and “gray twilight” had dissolved into the 
sable folds of night; and mvriads of bright stars, and 
the silvery inoon genuned the brow of llenvcn. A 
light now broke upon my visión through a small 
wmdow fronting me, as the voice of the pastor, (for 
it was lie) in words of adorntion, fell pleasmgly on 
the cntraneed senses; and I now approached nearer 


\ where I could conuuand a view of the i m na tes. 
j lleader, I would not have thee think me an ere'» 
Itwasindeedachanníngspot. A ncat, wlntc cotlagc dropper, and I would ask thee lo forgive rué for tho 


“lf th'-rc is pene** t > tu* f.mint in tho wr rlil, 

A hvsirt that is humillo uiight hopo ú.r it horo.” 
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act; for an irresistible power impelled me forward. | 
I drew near to the small window, and beheld through ( 
it, by the aid of the solitary but brilliant taper that ( 
lighted up the apartment, a «cene that angela delight ¡ 
to bchold, and mortal» witness wiih awe profound! j 
On the httle stand, in the centre of the room, lay an ¡ 
open Bible, near which two figures knelt in humble í 
and devout prayer to the keeper of spirits, and the < 
dispenser of blessings. Whal a striking contrast was 
here presented! A young girl, with her small white j 
hands clasped—her blooming cheeksand rosy lips— ) 
her fair brow, upon which time had sel no signet of; 
care, her soft blue eyes uptumed to lleaven—her > 
gol den tresses falling carelcssly over her fair shonl-) 
ders, and her gently heaving bosom, as it gave utlcr- > 
anee to the silent, yet eloquent appeals to her father ( 
and God, encircled by a simple robe of white muslin, ( 
■which fell in graceful folds round her kneeling form, < 
seemed all the wind could picture of loveliness and ' 


goodness. Then, the oíd man, with his white and 
tlowing locks—his palé, furrowed brow—his trem- 
bling hands clasped, and his deep, sonorous voice of 
burning eloquend melting on the evening air in un- 
told sweetness, struck the beholder with unutlcrable 
beauty and sublimity. Oh, whata picture of loveli¬ 
ness was here presented! Wbat a contrast! what an 
cxample to mankind! age and youth, where purity 
and innocence seemed to dwell, mingling the voico 
of supplication together! As I gazed upon the scene 
my heart softened and seemed to melt within me. 
The prayer ceascd, and all again was silent. 

I now tumed away from this hallowed spot n better 
being, and silcntly retraced my footsteps, saying lo 
mvself, surely there is a truth in the religión of Jesús 
Christ, and if those who seem purity and innocence 
itself need repentancc, how will it be at the day of 
reckoning with the sinful! 

How will it? 



A WASHING D A Y EXPERIENCE. 


BY TIIE AUTHOE OP “9AVING AT Tn E 9EIGQOT.” 


“ My dear,” «=aitl I, ono Monday morning, a? omin- 
ous washing dav indicutions mot my evos, “why 
don’t you put out the washing? I’in sure it would 
be a great dea! betler.” 

“Do yon know what it would cost?” returned my 
wife, a little sharplv, for, il being Monday, the in- 
fluence of the day was already beginning lo be felt. 

“I don’t know, exactly, how much it would cost,” 
I rcp'ied; “but 1 do know, thal it wou'.d be a great 
sa ving.” 

“Asavingof what?” 

“Of comfort, if of nothing else.” 

“ Dear bought comfort you would soon find it.” 

“IIow inuoh does the washing cost now?” I in- 
quircd. 

“Sixty-two and a half cents,” was answcred. 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes. That is all I pay Ilester for a day’s work, 
and she does the who’e of it in a day.” 

“But you forget that you have to board her,” 
said I. 

“And what is that?” returned my wife. “Her 
board costs nolhing. One mouth more in the family 
is not felt.” 

“I am not altogclher sure of that. Didn’t you tell 
me, this morning, to get a pound or lwo more of meat 
for dinner, as the wnsherwoman was here?” 

“You don’t suppose she will eat two pounds of 
meat for dinner?” said my wife. 

“I don’t know anylhing nbout that. All I know 
is, that, for the reason you stated,I gave twenty cents 
more for meat then I would otherwise have paid. 
It’s all the same whether she eats it or not. The 
extra expense is chargeable to her being in the house. 
A very reasonable addilion for the cost of Hesler’s 
breakfast and suppcr, is twenty-five cents. These 
two Ítems added, and you have, instead of sixty-two 
and a half cents as the cost of wnshing, the sum of a 
dollar and seven cents.” 

“And it would cost at least a dollar and seventy- 
five cents a week to put it out.” 

“Is that all?” I nsked, rather surprised at the smnll- 
ness of the sum. “Only a dollar and seventy-five 
cents.” 

“More likely it would cost two dollars.” 

“Which would not be much more than it costs us 
now,” said I. 

“Although, by your own showing, you made it 
about half that sum just now.” 

“Yes, but I am not done yet. There are a few 
more Ítems to add. There is fire, which I will pul 
down at a shilling, and soap, starch and indigo at as 
much more. Then comes the wear and lear of tubs, 
washing-boards, clothes-lines and pina, to say nothing 
of temper, all of which I will estímate at anolher 


( eighth of a dollar. Breakage, consequent upon cook 
| and chambermaids’ ill-teniper, the derangement of 
j the houschold, and annrchical privileges of childrcn, 
will not be covered, on en average, by a less sum 
than twenty-five cents. This swclls the cost of wash- 
ing per week to a dollar and seventy cents under the 
present system ” 

“Breakage! It V preposterous!” said my wife. 

“Not at all. Don’t you remember wben Nancy 
( slipped on the stairs where one of the children had 
| lain a piece of the washerwoman’s soap, and broke 
\ five dollars worlh of tliings at one sma*h? u 
$ “That’s only a single case, and inight have hap- 
J pened at any other time as well as on a washing day.” 

5 “And don’t you remember the handsome wash 
| pitchcr Jane domolished in a washing day fever, thus 
\ ruining a set that cost us ten dollars. As for tumblers, 
5 cups, saucers and piales, there is no end to their de- 
| struction on these occasions And for a very plain 
reason. The breakfust-tuble stnnds in the floor until 
dinner time; and the dinner-table until suppertime. 
Nobody has leisure to clearanylhingaway; and there 
being nobody to attend to tbe children, lliey rummago 
about, with their hands into everything, and, as a na¬ 
tural conscquence, there is no end to the destruction 
that accompanies their movements. Fifty cents a 
week, instead of twenty-five, would be a near ap- 
proach to the loss we sufier from the cause.” 

“You might talk that at me until doomsday, and I 
wouldn’t-” 

A loud crash of broken dishes carne up from the 
kitchen at this instant. 

“Graciousl” exclaimed my wife. “What isthat?” 
and she left my side in a twinkling, to investígate the 
cause and learn the extent of this new crockery dis- 
aster. I did not wait to ascertain the result; but de- 
camped for my place of business, fondly hoping that 
what I had said, enforced so timely by a serioua 
washing-day breakage, would have the desired eflect. 

At dinner time I went home in that delightful State 
of doubt as to the reception I ehould meet, which most 
meii feel on like occasions. The firsl sound that sa- 
luted my car as I entered, was the crving of one of 
the children; and instead of that savory odor of din¬ 
ner, so grateful to a hungry man, I snuífed up a humid 
atmosphere, loaded almost to suflbeation with the 
vapor of soap and ley. I passed the dining-room, 
but the table was not set. I went up into my wife’s 
room; as I opened the door I was greeted with this 
exclamation— 

"There! I knew it would be so! I don’t believe 
Hannah has put a potatoe on to cook yet, although I 
sent her word an hour ago that it was time to see 
about dinher. But she has been as croes as she could 
be all the morning.” 


i 
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“She’s been lielping wash, I suppose,” said I. . 

“Of cutirse she lias. She always does so. But, ] 
it’s as ca*v to stop and get dinncr at one time as ! 
anolher. I never saw sueh crealures. I wtsh you < 
would ring that bell.” j 

I did as desired. It was answcrcd by the chamber- ) 
maid. S 

“Go down and sce what undcr the sun keeps lian- j 
nah baclc with her dinner.” ) 

The chambermaid retired, and, in a little while > 
carne back with word that the fire had all gone out, > 
and tliat Ilannah was just mnking it up again. > 

“Oh, dear!” said I, half involuntarilv, drawing out | 
my watclt, and lookingat the time. “It's nearlyhalf ) 
past two, now, and I ha ve an engagement at a quarter s 
past thrce. I cannot possibly wait.” 

“It shall l>e readv in a little while,” said my wife, j 
looking distrossed. “ I ’ll go down and see to it. To j 
think that girl would do so. But, it is always so on j 


washing-days. Nolhing gocs right, and there is no 
comfort in the house.” 

To that sentiment I conld have uttered an audible 
“amen.” But, I deemed it prudent, just at that par¬ 
ticular juncture, to observe a perfect silence. 

Sooner than I expected, the bell rung, and I went 
down to the dining-room. I found my wife awaiting 
me at the table, with flushed and heated countenance, 
and manv evidcnces of w’orry and excitcment. She 
had cleared Ilannah out of the kitchen, set the fire a 
going with her own hands, and cooked the dinner. 
But, she couldn’t eal a mouthful, and my appetite 
was, by this time, among the things that were. I 
helped ihe children, and olTered to help my wife, but 
she declined evervthing. Aftcr forcing a few mouth- 
fuls down my throat, I left the table and my unhappv 
family, and retired to my place of business, feeling in 
no plcasant mood mysclf. 

“And all this is to be borne and suflered once a 
week for the meagre saving of twenty or thirty cents 
—perhaps nothing! I must use my veto power; musí 
bring into exercise my reserved rights, and I will do 
it. Suppose it cost a dollar a week more to put out 


the washing, what of that? Fivc dollars wouldu’t j 
pay for having the nuisance retained in the house.” ( 
F*lili of this resolution, I went home thatevening. < 
Things had resumed Iheir oíd and more orderlv ap- ) 
pcarance; for the spirit of discord—the washing-day I 
fiend—had takcn her departure. Still, tny wife lookcd ) 
sober. The dav had been one of great trial. I said ) 
nothing during the evening about an arrangement in > 
the future sueh as I had proposed; but on the next ) 
nighl I alluded lo the subjcct. Strange to say, my ? 
wife would not hcar to it, and her objection was > 
urged on the score of expense. > 


“It will not cost a cent less than two dollars a 


week to have thern rough dried out of the house, and 


“Oh, no. Not half of it.” 

“But I showed you, by a careful estímate of the 
true cost, that it did.” 

“ That was a forced estímate. I know it doesn t 
cost over a dollar a week, every farlhing counled. 
And to throw away fifty-lwo dollars a year is not to 
be thought of.” 

“Fifiy-two dollars a year, laid out to secure the 
happiness and comfort of our whole family, for lifty- 
Hvo days, is not a wasie of money, by any meaos.” 

“But we can’t afiord it. Our income is not large.” 

“Suppose, then, we drop off two or three ice- 
creatns, and a few other little nick-nackeries a week, 
that we can very easily do without, and get in ex- 
change therefore a day of comfort.” 

But. it was useless for me to argüe with my wife. 
She had a dozen reasons, all perfectlv conclusivo to 
her mind, why it wouldn’t do to put the washing out. 
She understood the matter, and I knew nothing about 
it. 

I had made up my mind, however, that the thing 
was lo be done, for long suflering had worn out my 
paticncc. 

“I’ll stand-lhe expense,” said I to mysclf, “and 
not be much out of pocket either.” 

On the following morning I had occasion to go into 
the cellar to make up a fire in the furnace. A gentle 
tap loosened the hoops on a washing-tnb, and I had a 
choice lot of “kindling.” I was exceedinglv liberal 
in its use, consuming every vestige! On the next 
morning, another tub performed the same important 
Service, and on that which succeeded, I split up the 
washing board, and gave six dozen clothes-pins, and 
a eouple of clolhes-lines, to the devouring tlames. 

On Saturday, I informed my wife of what I had 
done. You may suppose that she lifted her ejes, 
and grew palé with astonishment. But seeing me so 
earnest about the matter, she made but little opposi- 
tion; and on Mondaj' I had the supreme delight of 
seeing all things in order, and sitting down to a com- 
forlable breakfast, dinner and supper with a snuling 
wife and happv children. The dollar and seventy- 
five cents which it costs, wcekly, to have all our 
washing done out of the house, I pay with more 
chcerfulness, and with a more pcrfect eonseiousness 
of getting my money’s worth, than 1 do any other bilí 
that comes. And as to its costing any more to put 
out the washing than to have it done, in the house, I 
don’t believe a word of it. Fire couldn’t burti it 
into me On this point, my wife and I are direclly 
at issue. Strange to say, she has a kind of hankering 
after the o!d order of things, and if I were not so 
positive about the matter, I verily believe oíd Hestcr 
would be back again in less than a month. But I 
stand on my reserved rights here, firm and immovea- 
hlc; and there you will find me a dozen years henee, 


1 cannot think of paying that.” c if I live. There are no moro washing-days in my 

“But, my denr, it costs ncarly that to have the ^ house. I have banished the spirit of disorder. 
washing done at home.” 1 
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ET F. E. F., Al'THOR OF A “S1ARRIAGE OF CORVEN I E N C E,” “AAEON'» ROD,” &C. 


“Do. Fnnny.havc sotne fire made,” said Mr. Taylor a knot, seated in a large chair and wrappcd ¡n a ueavy 
to his wife, ‘‘I am almost perished.” ( shawl, sceincd quite as suflering as hiinself. 

“ Fire,” she rc|ioatcd. 1 '• New tilia is too ndiculous, Faituy. Yon may lia ve 

“ Yes, fire,” su id he. “I am sure it’s coid cnough. ? been ashamed to have any «me come in before litings 

My tcelli are íiiirly chaltering.” \ wure cleanud, but I declaro I should be a greal deal 

“It’s ratber cliilly,” she replicd. “But the grates > inore so to kc caught jtisl nnw. How youlook mthat 
are eleaned, and tlie suininer blowers up. I can’t j greal bluiikel! And I can'l sny I tbink this fustian coat 
have a fire made.” ' partienlarly bccoming or suitable for house wear,” he 

‘•Oh, nonsense,” tirged her husband. “What if i said, stopping and looking al himself in the glass. 
the «rales are eleaned? Do ring and order a fire.” s “No one will come in sueh weather,” she replied, 
lint the yeitng wife never stirred as shc answcrcd, s perfeetlvsatislied as to their being no chance of being 
“Ifs out of the question, Charles. The chiinnies ? cauubl; but scareely had she spoken when therc was 
are closed np.” j a mosl decided ring at the bell. whieli betokened soine- 

“Pshaw,” said he, impatiently. “What on earth ; iliinsr more than an errnnd boy or postnum, and a 
did vou have the chiinnies dosed for? Toin ean lake j shuiiling wns heard in the hall as if an umbrella, &c., 
the filling ont though. I suppose,” he conlimied, as he ] and presenlly in was ushered a stranger. 
moved toward the bcll. < “Ah, Harrington!” exclaimcd Mr. Taylor, receiv- 


“No, iudeed, he can ’t,” inlcrposedhis wife quicklv. 

“ Wliatare vou thiuking oí ?—hedí rniscsuch a dust! 
And beside I can't have a lire made indeed. The j 
painl is still fresh, and the whitc*wn.«h scarce dried, j 
and when tliings are once eleaned, fires make such a i 
dirt.” | 

“ Then I do wish you would not have things eleaned ? 
lili the noccssity for fires is over,” said her husband, > 
somewhat vexed. “But you are always ¡n such a j 
hurry with your house-elcaning,” he continued, pet- > 
tishly. “I do líate the sight of a pail of water most 5 
devoutly. I am sure the house was clcan enough j 
before.” | 

“Clcan!” exclaimed his wife, "I don’t know what s 
you cali cloan! I am sure I was ashamed to have any s 
one come in it looked so smoky and dirtv. But you < 
men seein to liave no pcrception of dirt,” she con- ( 
tinued, almost contemptuously. “And it’s not so coid j 
cilher.” ( 

“ What are you wrapped up in that grcat shawl ! 
then for?” answercd her husband. f 

“Oh, it is ratber chilly certninly. A heavy rain $ 

like this makes it eold of conrse. We are liable to \ 
such slorms in mid summer,” shb-replicd. í 

“It’s an ahsurdíty to cióse up the grates at this' 
season,” muttered her husband. 

“ At this season, Charles! Whv it’s not coid. Only 
look at the peach blossoms,” she continued, pointing 
lo the irec in the garden in proof of her assertion. 

“ Well, I wish 1 was a peach blossom,” he replied, 

“ if theyare insensible to the weather. Since I can’t 
have a tire, however, I’ll put on my overcoat.” 

“Do,” she replicd. And he left the room, and re- 
turned prescntly buttoned up to the chin, as if pre- 
pared tobrave the elements on a pedestrian excursión. 
11 c tlirust his liands in his pockcls and wulkod up and 
«lown the room; whilc his wife, drawn up almost in 


ing his guest with great cordiality, “when did you 
arrive?” 

“Onlv this morning,” replied the other, “and wish* 
ing to seo you partienlarly, I tlionght I should fmd you 
at lióme such a stormy uftemoon as this. Singular 
weather for May,” he conliuued. “lt’a more like 
Novcmber.” 

“it is indeed,” replied Mr. Taylor, somewhat em¬ 
barra saed, nnd look ing ruefully toward the einpty 
grate. “Fanny, dear, I think you might manage tliat 
lire-place so we coukl have a lire.” 

But Fanny looked annoyc«l and hcsilatingly said— 

“l’m al'mid he’ll only mnke it smoke.” Where- 
upon Mr. Harrington protested with chattcring teeth 
that he was not nt nll coid, nnd begged that no fire 
might be kindled on his aeeount. Therc was no 
eoncealing the fact, however, f«>r the whole party 
looked bine; and nltcr a somewhat short and deci* 
dcdly imcoinfortable visit, Mr. Harrington took his 
departure. 

“He did not stay long at any rale,” said Fanny. 

“No, indeed!” replied her husband, peltisbly, “do 
you suppose he'd stay and shiver here when he could 
get away? Foor devil! I do believe he’d have got 
an aligue fit in fifteen minutes more. I declare, 
Fanny, I was mortified.” 

“What on earth brought him here?” said Fanny, 
nngry with the man for coming and being uncom- 
fortable. “Pcople have no right to visit in such 
weather! And what a quantitv of dirt he has tracked 
in!” she continued, with infinite vexalion, “mvbeau- 
tiful ncw matting will be quite spoiled. He might 
at least have wiped his fcct at the door! Dear meí 
and (he hull too! How his umbrella has drjppcd all 
over it,” and then ringing (he bcll, she ordered the 
wonmn to hrmg bnish and pail, and wipe out all 
• traces of the ollerdiag stranger, which operatiou she 
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superinlended herself, fretting the while, and feeling 
the whole ns a «real hardship. 

It was happily throuph at last, however; and as Mr 
Taylor sat opposite to his wife at the tea-lable, sornc- 
what tlmwed by his second cup, be said— 

“Fanny, 1 must ask Harrington to dinner.” 

“Musí vou,” she rcplied. witha sort of deprecating 
acccnt, that implied that if the necessity were not very 
urgent, she would rallicr dispense with the pleasure. 

“ Ves,” lie answered; “have yon any objections?” 

“No,” she rcplied,reluctantly. “Onlyl must take 
down the silver, and it’s all so nicely put away in 
whitcning and beaver skin.” 

“Why can’t Tom take it down?” inquired her 
hushnnd. 

“Beca use he can’t,” she replied. “I never let any 
onc go to my pantries but mysclf. No—if you must 
bave him, I must do it myself.” 

Mr. Tavlor seemed nnnoyed at the idea of giving 
her whal was apparently so much trouble, and yet 
inore annoved at not trealing his friend with hospi- 
tality, and he said— • 

“I do not see why you cannot let one of the ser- 
vants do it.” 

“Because I can’t, Charles,” she pursued, with a 
true woman’s answer. “If you must ha ve him, that’s 
enough.” 

And so the subject dropped, though the husband 
had a sort of uncomfortable feeling that he was doing 
something selfish in being still on “ hospitablc thoughts 
intent,” in spite of his wife’s evident reluctance to it; 
while she o* her part felt as if there was a world of 
trouble before her, and thought oí all her lamps with 
their fre>h wicks, íce. 

In fact Fanny took things hard. Everything in 
housé^eeping was a labor lo her. She trusted no- 
body. she wus satisfied with nothing. Servants were 
her “^ijiral enemics;” flíes her tormenta; moth her 
corrodmg'evil; and all the minor ills of lile, miserias. 

She had been married about two years, and wanted 
to be, and thought she was, a verv good housekeeper, 
and so she was, if havingeverything as bright and nice 
as labor and caro could make it, is good housekeep- 
ing; but if the term is meant to go a little further and 
inelude comfort, *.\\A as much of happiness as depends 
lipón tKunestic details, she wofully missed it. When 
her hus^uid carne home of an evening, wearied with 
the toils kad cares of the day, and would gladty ha ve 
refreshe Jfcmself with a little female gossip and lively 
chit-chat, she generallv greeted him with a grave, 
anxious face, and a long story of some petty domestic 
annoyance, the historyof some housemaid who icould 
make up the third story before the second, or use the 
brooms and pails of «ither indiscriminately; and the 
man servunt, 3<Jio, spite of all she could do or sav, 
had certain wa\^qf his own of arranging his pantries, 
that were a sourfcrf of bitter complaint. 

“ Well,dismisstf«m,” said Mr. Taylor,impatiently. 

“Where’s the use,” she answered, complainingly, 
“ they are all as bad, one as another. I spent a week 
in going about malring inquiries before I engaged 
Tora, and be had first rale recommendations—and 
yet you see what a torment he is. He is so obstí¬ 
nate,” and then followed such a Jist of Tom’s moral 
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delinquencies that the only wonder was that Mrs. 
Taylor was able to keep him for a day. 

If Tom’s story could have been hcard, it would 
probakly have been quite as earnest, and perhaps as 
reasonable; in which Mrs. Taylor would have ligured 
os the ntosl pertinaciousand cxacting of liousekeepers, 
“interfering,” as Tora thought, “with what did not 
concern her, for if he did his w’ork well, he liad a right 
to do it in the way he liked best.” So no doubt a 
silent struggle was going on, on Tom’s part, as well 
as his mistress’—for human nature is not all on ono 
side—ñor perfection to be bought for any slipulated 
Bum, let it be what it will, per month. 

“Where is Mr. Iiarrington?” she asked, the next 
day, when her husband returned to dinner. 

“He wus engaged to day,” he replied, “andlasked 
him for to-morrow.” 

“Oh, bow provoking,” she replied, “I thought you 
meant to bring him to-day.” 

“I did,” he said. “But if the man would not come, 
I could not make him, you know. But what di de renco 
does it make?” 

“A grcat deal,” she answered, evidentlv much an- 
noyed. “I have had the dinner-table set up stairs to- 
day, and wanted to get through with it.” 

“Well, and I wish you would have it so every day, 
Fanny,” said her husband. “You know I hate the 
basement, particularly as you never will let me bring 
a stranger down there.” 

“Now, Charles,” she said, ¡mploringlv, “how can 
you ask it? During the winter I am very willing; 
but in stmimer with the flies it is really out of the 
question.” 

“Then when we have strangers let them diñe down 
there,” persisted her husband. 

“Oh, that will never do,” she replied, “the room 
is nice enough for us when we are alone; but as to 
adinitting cornpnny there, it’s impossible.” 

“It’s very hard,” he replied, with some vexation, 
“that I am not able to ask a friend to dinner when I 
wish it.” 

"I am sure, Charles,” she said, the tears starting to 
her eyes as she spoke, “ I never object to your having 
your friends when you wish it. You are very un- 
just.” 

“If you don’t object, Fanny, in so many words,” 
he answered, pettishly, “ there’s always such a fuss 
made about it that it amounts to tbe same tlung.” 

“Fus 6!” she repeated, much htirt. “I don’t know 
what you mean by fuss. I only want to know when 
you expect compnny, and that I am sure is reasonablo 
enough.” 

“But I tell you I don’t always know when myself,” 
he rcplied, impatiently. 

“Well, you need not be angry at my asking,” she 
persisted. 

“I ara not angry,” he replied, in a voice that rather 
contradicted his words. 

Teore were now falling fast from his wife’s pretty 
eyes, and half sorry, and half angry, he said— 

“Now what is the rnalter, Fanny?” 

“You are very unjust, and very unreasonable,” she 
replied, weeping. 

“Very unjust aud very unreasonable, Fanny,” he 
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repeated, in his tum both oHended and hurt. “ I rcally 
don’t knuw wliat I ha ve duae or said to nierit such 
rcpronches as these.” 

“It’s vcry hard,” she continucd, sobbing, "to be 
ralled fussy and unkind, bccause I try to keep tkings 
in aoineihing likc decent order.” 

.‘‘I did not cali you eithcr fussy or unkind,” he 
repl icd— 

“Somcthing very like it,” she persistcd, "you 
said——” 

“I said,” interrupted he, "that you madc a fuss 
with having dinner up stairs and all that, whcn we 
have coinpany, and that’s all I said,” lie continucd, 
dccidedly, and with soinc tcinpcr, "for you do make 
n fuss. But I never said you wcre unkind, for that 
you never are.” 

Fanny, in thc midst of hcr tears, saw that her hus- 
band was in earnest, and felt that she had better not 
push the mattcr anyfurther, or he might be provoked 
to asscrt his will even inore decisivcly, so, still bent 
lipón having her own way, she dried her eyes and 
only said— 

“If Mr. Harrington diñes here to-morrow, you had 
better ask Mr. Morgan to meel him.” 

“I will,” he rcplied, glad to turn the conversation. 
"Come, dinner is on tablc,” and they sat down, both 
rathcr sorry for the discussion, and resolved to be 
agreeable and good humored for the rest of the dav. 

But whcn people's tempere have been ruílled and 
their spirits exhansted, it is not vcry easv always to 
recover their usual tone imtnediately; and Fanny, 
spite of her eflbrts, could not be gay, while she still 
hcard the word “fussy” ringing in her ears; and Mr. 
Taylor did not forget at once that he had been callcd 
"unreasonable and unjust.” So after several vain 
endeavore at conversation, she fell into a langnid 
silence, and he thrcw himself upon the sofá in hopes 
of a nap until tho evening papera carne in. 

No further allusion was made to Mr. Harrington 
or the basement room. Fortunatcly a friend or two 
carne in during the evening, and it passed ofT tole- 
rably cheerfully, though Fanny still went to bed with 
a wcight at her heart, the cxact cause of which she 
could hardly have told, while the long breath she 
drcw at intervals soundcd so like a sigh, that hcr 
husband felt each as a gentío reproach to himself. 

Thus with youth, health, mcans sulficient, and not 
a serious care upon earth, our young housekeeper 
often contrived to feel as sad, and make her husband 
look as gloomy, as if some real misfortune was hang- 
ing over thcm. 

"The Hazards are going to break up hnusekeep- 
ing,” said some fcmale gossip, one day, while dining 
with the Taylore. 

•Indeed,” said Fanny. “Why is that?” 

"They are tired out,” rcplied her friend. 

“1 am not surprised at it,” said Mrs. Taylor— 
"there is no comfort in it.” 

" Not in keeping house as Mre. Hazard does,” re¬ 
pl ied the lady. “I never saw a house in such a con- 
dilion.” 

"Ah!” exelaimed Fanny, to whose taste this bit of 
gossip was pcculiarly suited. “llow was it?” 

"Oh, she attended to nothiDg,” replied hcr friend. 


t "Everybody did just as they pleased. Tlie servante 

< cleaned whcn they likcd, or Icfl it alone. Mr. Hazard 
? broiurht in company at all timeR. and if they had a 
\ good dinner, so much the better; and if they liad not, 

< they did not sccm to think it a inatter of anv conse- 
\ quence. I never saw pcople who took things so 
j easily. If any contreicms happcned, which of course 
l they would with such liousckccping, she only laiurbed. 
^ And I really believe there was not a whole set of any 
? thing in the house that matchcd.” 

> "A charming way of living,” said Mr. Taylor. “ 1 
: wonder Hazard wants lo breuk up.” 

> "Well, it was a pleasant, easv sort of honse loo.” 
) continucd their guest; “but Mr. Taylor,” she addtfd, 

) smiling, “you can hardly expect us ladics to take the 
| trouble to be good housekeepere if you admire such 
i an establishment as Mr. Hazard’s. It is really putting 
\ a premium upon bad housekeeping. and you would 
\ not íind much comfort in thut, I assurc you.” 

| "I should like to try it at any rato,” he replied, 

< with a mixture of trulh and playfulness that jarred 
¿ terriblv upon his little wifa’s feelings. "For I must 
( own,” he continucd, “that I ain heartilv sick of such 

< good housekeeping. Indeed,” he added, with an cx- 
j prensión of earnestncss ihnt startled Fnnny, “I am 

> seriously thinking of giving up this house whcn the 

> lcase expires, and going to board oursclves.” 

? "Olí, Charles!” she exelaimed, too breathless to 
’ say more. 

| “Why, Fanny,” he replied, “it is more for your 
) sake than my own that I would make the chango. 

> Your housekeeping is a souree of perpetual tormcul 
) to you, I am sure.” 

> "There are occasionally some annoyances,” she 
5 said. 

| “Occasionally!” he continued. "Why I am sure 
j it has been nothing bul one continued string of com- 
\ plaints ever since we were married. Precióos litile 
\ comfort have we had in housekeeping.” 

, Fanny was fairlv friglitened. She turned pnle, but 
, tried to laugh as she said— 

^ “And so you want me to keep house liko Mre. 

] Huzard, and not have a whole set of china, ñor a 
l dozcn glasses that will match.” 

\ “Rather that,” he replied, resolutely, “than sinve 
\ yourself and torment me as you do with Üeeping 
i evervthing so nice. If I must choose betwécn hup- 
^ piness and order, I 8hould certainly say happiness. 

) Comfort seems out of the question in eitll^easc.” 

| “It’s to be hoped they are not incompatible,” said 
j the lady, laughing, but seeing that the conversation 

> touchcd Mrs. Taylor dceplv, and that her voice fal- 
tered, and she could with dilficulty keep from tears, 

> she changed the subject, and gave the historv of some 
| wedding, the lengthy details of whicli would at any 
! other time have interested Fanny much. But now 
j she could scarce listen with even decent attention. 

| What her husband had said, had sunk deeply in her 
| mind. “That he had had no comfort since he had 
! been married,” words that mi^ht well weigli heavily 
; on any young wife’s heart, and she pondered them in 
1 silence, and wept passionately over them when sho 

< was alone. 

i “I will go to Mrs. Ashland,” she said to hersclf; 
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“ her housekeeping seems to go by magic, and I will 
ask her how she manager.” 

And so she went the next morning to Mrs. Ashland, 
who was an oíd friend she had known from childhood, 
and to whom, not without tears, she laid opea her 
whole hcart and alI her troubles. 

“My dear child,” said her friend, siniling kindly, 
“you are a very young honsekeeper, that is all.” 

“ Well, dear Mrs. Ashland,” said Fanny, “tcll me 
what I must do. How am I to raanage? I want to 
make my husband happv; but at the same time, I 
sliould like to ha ve something like order and comfort 
around me. Do tell me how you do.” 

“In the first place, Fanny,” said Mrs. Ashland, “¡f 
you take myadvice, you will nevertell your husband 
of any of your petty domestic annovances. He lias 
his own business cares and troubles, and wants to be 
enlivened wilh cheerful conversation when he comes 
borne; and from your own account it secms you pour 
into his wenry cars all your little coniplaints, which 
sound like something quite eerious to his already 
fagged and jaded spirit, when after all they are but 
ihe inercst trilles, which it would be better for your 
own happiness íf you dismissed from your own mind. 
But to treasure ihem up to repent to your husband is 
reallv an act of more than folly.” 

“There is a good deal in that to be sure,” replied 
the candid Fanny. “But when I fecl so annoved and 
provoked, as I am half the time, I oannot help letting 
him see it.” 

“But my dear,” persisted her friend, “you must 
not feel so. With youth, health, means, and though 
last not least, a husband that you dearly love, what 
right have you to let trilles prey thus upon your hap- 
pinese.” 

“But your housekeeping goes on so quietly,” urged 


Fanny, “that it is very easy for you to say so—but if 
you had such plagues as I have-” 

“And pray what plagues have you,” said Mrs. 
Ashland, smiling, “that I have not? Servants who 
are of the same flesh and blood that you and I are, 
Fanny—is not that all? You surely cannot expect 
perfection out of human nature for se ven or even tea 
dollars a month.” 

“But they are so ignorant and obstínate,” replied 
Fanny. “If they would only mind I would not caro 
for the rest.” 

“Perfect obedience is the most difficult of human 
virtues, Fanny,” returned Mrs. Ashland. “Don’t 
you think if we had the reverse of the medal we 
might hear complaints equally biuer, and perhaps 
equally just aeainst mistresses.” 

“Well,” said Fanny, “perhaps so. But your houso 
is always in perfect order—yet you take everything 
easily. How do you do it?” 

“By not eacacting too mueh,” replted her friend. 
“By kecping a general superintendence, but not in- 
terfermg too much with my servants. If they do 
their Work faithfully and well, I let them do it in 
their own way. And above all, Fanny, take the 
little contretems we must all meet with easily. We 
have real misfortnnes and serious troubles enough 
to encounler through the journey of life, without 
creating them for ourselves in diseontented tempera 
and unhappy households. The first object of good 
housekeeping is comfort , and comfort implies quiet 
and ease. But above all, my dear child, don’t let 
little things loom into great ones. One must put up 
with much, and paas over much to get through the 
world happily.” 

Fanny took the advice; and has never regretted 
it. 



